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AUTHORSS MOTE 


For ^Utajice with tliis bcK>k I am indebted to a number of 
people, but outstandingly to Mr* David Maurice, Editor of the 
Ugh of thf Dhammaj Rangoon, Mr, C, MaxwcU-Lcfroy of 
the Burmah Oil Company, and the company's very able 
Publicity Officer, U San Win^ all of whom have dealt with 
innumerable quesriom with endless patience* In addition lo 
these three whom 1 continually plagued, 1 have abo received 
valuable assistance from Mr* Leigh £bum of the Lode Tin 
Mines, Mergui, Mr* No<5l Whiting of Kalaw, the Reverend 
Fr, Connealy of St, Columbanb Catholic Mission, Bhamo, Mr* 
Francb Stor^^j founder of the Burma Buddhist World Mission^ 
Rangoon, U hlaung Maung of the Guardwitj Rangoon, Mti* 
E. Barraclough of the British Embassy, Rangoonj Siri Sithu 
U Ba Maung, K,S.M.^ T*D.M,, of the Burmese National 
Bank, Mandalay^ to whom I am also indebted for hospitality 
and for arranging my programme lu Mandalay, and my old 
friend Mr, Gilbert Turner both for assistance with proob and 
the securing of old and out*ofrprint b€X)fcs about Burma for 
my puqjose* 

But without ail that w'as done for me by Thado Maha 
Thray Sithu U Chan Htoon, then Attorney-General to the 
Union of Burma, now an associate judge of the Supreme 
Courts a great deal of the materiai for the book could not 
have been coUcctcd, for in addition to being my ho^t in 
Rangoon he made possible for me much that would otherwise 
have been imposrible at that time in travelling the country. 

Nor couid r have achieved my objectives without the 
co-operation of the Union Buddha Sasana Council, aud the 
hospitality of both Burmese and British people throughout 

ti 
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the Union. Some of my hosts arc named in the book; to the 
unnamed ones 1 am not less gratefuL 

Finally 1 want to record my gratitude to the first Burman 
I ever met, U Maung Maung Ji, press-attache of the Bunnese 
Embassy, London, who was so immediately kind and helpful 
Aat I was predisposed to like Burmans before 1 ever set foot 
in their incredibly beautiful country and was received with 
such generosity into their homes. 

In the matter of transliterations 1 have used thctse most 
commonly accepted, with the cicception of poagyi, which is 
commonly rendered phongyi ■ here I have chosen the phonetic 
as the other is misleading as regards pronunciation, 'ky^, as in 
fyamgt or Kyaume, is pronounced like the English 'ch*. Thus 
the difhcult place-name, Myitkyina, is pronounced, ‘Michina*. 
I have used the Sanskrit terms Hirvana and Kama, instead of 
the Pali, Pfibtarta and Kamma, as more familiar to the West, 
though Burma as a Theravada Buddhist country uses the Pali 
scriptural texts. 


(J) 

FAR EAST FUGHT 


Ik Austerdah the cold WRS quite unbelievable. It sprang 
at the Face with a breath of sheer ice the moment the 'plane 
door was opened. It was a shock to the system. And then no 
less of a shock the intense heat of the airport buildings—thISj 
too, seemed unbelievable. But Amsterdam possesses wliat is 
perhaps the most elegant, the most modcmly beaudliil, the 
most elEdently appointed airport in the world. The travcllci* 
in transit is given an excellent meal, with a glass of wine, » 
that by the dmc he boards the huge ’plane in which he is 
really to make the journey he feels warmed and heartened. 

At Zurich there was the same fierce cold, and again the 
shock of transidon from Intense cold to great heat. This is 
another of Europe’s handsome streamlined airports, and here 
we sat at a long bar, having been provided with drink vouchers 
for [hat pleasant purpose, and here an amiable Indonesian 
with whom I fell into convcisadon inquired of me, with an 
Ironic smile, if in the light of the recent political disturbances 
the French could be considered 'fit for self-government’.. -. 

After Zurich comes the short night hop-short because the 
clocks arc now three hours ahead of European time—with the 
scats lowered and the lights dimmed, to the Lebanon. Ah, the 
Lebanon! At Beirut in the early morning the traveller steps 
out into the soflcst, warmest air imaginable, with such a 
balminess to it as though all the cedars-of-Lebanon of all the 
ages had breathed into it. But it is more than the cedars; 
there is a sudden smell of the East, cxddng as the sudden re¬ 
cognition of mimosa trees in flower outside the shabby airport 
buildings with their barbed wire and their security officials 
behind long counters. With Beirut the smart European air¬ 
ports arc left behind. Beirut airport li a huge shed with a 

*3 



14 lA/fD OF THE CRESTED UOjV 

comigatcd-iroQ roof and wire fencing and a caft wth flags of 
all nations failing to brighten the dingy-Jooking tables. 

At this airport you are not admissible if you possess even 
an expired Israeli visa. So bitter a gesture is comprehensible, 
yet it cannot help the nigh on a million Palestine Arabs dis¬ 
possessed of their lands and homes and living out their lives 
in bitterness and despair in camps, caves, and the wilderness. 
There were those who declared with passion that 'the very 
stones of Islam would rise’ before such a tragedy should come 
to paM; but it did come to pass, and the stones of Islam did 
not rise, nor even all Islam—not even the Arab League . . . 
so that there is a double bitterness in the gesture. 

But outside in the sun men lounge idly up against waits, 
incurious, indifferent, suspended in time, and the sea is brilliant 
m the curve of the land. There are palms and eucalyptus trees 
and bright-coloured summer flowers—stochs, marigolds, pc- 
t^as—and bamboo fencing, and behind the town the hills 
rise, range upon range, misty with morning and impending 
heat, the farthest snow-capped. Well, it is something at least to 
have smelled the air laden with the scent of the now dwindling 
cedars-of-Lebanon. 

At Baghdad there is no such soft enchantment; there is not 
the same softness on the air, but the East draws closer, for 
now there are men in jtllobohS) and women so closely veiled 
in black hoiks as to resemble nothing so much as sacks of coal 
with feet. 

The approach to Baghdad from the air is over innumerable 
palm groves, but from the airport nothing is to be seen. We sit 
at tables on the hurat-up grass of the open-air restaurant. There 
arc dispirited-looking dishes of nuts and dates, and we are 
offc^ tea or coffee or soft drinks. Coco-Cola Is one of the 
choices. Vultures perch on the roof of a building opposite, 
black gar^yles against a brilliant sky. One of the fonnalities at 
Baghdad is the command iu the usual ’security’ form to state 
one’s religion. 

It seems nothing but brown desert all the way ftom Beirut 
to Baghdad, with Cyprus from twenty thousand feet appearing 
as no more than a bare brown rock, and we fly on over the 
same bumt-up landscape, but quilted now with brown hills. 
There is no colour but brown everywhere, and even the sea, 
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as we head out over the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and fly down the Persian Gulf to Karachi, is colourless. 

It is a sevea^hour flight to Karachi and we arrive in the 
evening. The various air lines have their rest-houses here, 
where passengets in transit may rest, sleep, take showers, and 
generally refresh themselves. The rest-houses are the usual 
pattern ol bungalows built round compounds full of flowers, 
with communal lounges and dining-rooms. And there are the 
usual trundling windmill fans, the house lizards on walls and 
ceilings, and that emanation of the East shadowed forth strongly 
now in the vrann brief dusk as though it had been developing 
all day {rom that first subtle evasive half-promise of Beirut 
in the tnomiog. 

For the abt hours that we must spend here each passenger is 
^ven three tickets for drinks; when we return to the 'plane at 
three in the morning, changed from our warm European 
clothes into tropical ones, the men in whites, the women in 
summer dresses, we arc all feeling refreshed, one way or 
another. The night on board is short, for the clock is put 
forward another two hours, and at seven the stewards waken us 
with orange juice, to be followed by tea or cofiee, egg and 
bacon, ihiit, or what you will, I am fascinated by a woman 
near me who eats a roll and butter with a kiufc and fork. 
I am fascinated by the hearty appetites all round me, following 
boiled eggs with cold ham and gherkins and cheese. Everyone 
looks very big and strong; perhaps that is why. 

The breakfast trays arc removed; we freshen ourselves up 
and take to looking out of the window again. We are flying 
straight into a brand new day which in Europe has not yet 
begun. It is an exciting thought. We are fl^g straight into 
the dawn. Some seventeen thousand feet below Lies the great 
red plain of India, with forests and jungles, and pools where 
the dger comes to take his sun-up drink before lying up for 
the heat of the day. We are over the very middle of India; 
over Nagpur, perhaps, Nagpur of the orange groves, sur¬ 
rounded by the jungles of what used to be called the Central 
Provinces. The Eastern Ghats, looking from this height bare 
and brown, seem the merest hills; they appear and are gone, 
and we head out across die Bay ot&ng^. 

The passengers sleep and read. The stewards organize a 
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lit tic diversion, inviting the passengers to guess their ages anH 
win a prize. 1 guess that the balding steward is not as old as he 
looks and that the prettjr stewardess is probably older than she 
looks. I guess all three ages correctly and am presented with a 
Delft china box. But the mild excitement of the guessing game 
retreats before tlie excitement of the tremendous dawn-over- 
Burma into which we are flying. 

It seemed to fill the whole world with reflected fire. Then 
the sun moved up with astonishing rapidity vertically into 
position and the sky’s flame faded into a translucent blue which 
rapidly deepened. In the East the sun does not lie about among 
pillo^Ki's of rose and gold clouds and get up gradually in a long 
slow curve. It rises straight up out of a bed of fire as theatrically 
as any stage sun or moon. It was already bright shining day 
when our great grey 'island in the sky' moved in over the 
green relief map of Burma, 

The first sight of a new country Is always exciting, whether 
viewed from the sea or the air. It is not tme that you sec 
nothing when you fly. You sec a great deal. You sec the shape 
of the country you arc approaching, and its contours. The 
first sight of Burma flying in across the Bay of Bengal is of 
forests, and flat land broketi up everywhere by water—the 
mouths of the Irrawaddy, the Delta. It is all so green after the 
burnt brown plain of India. 

The heart quickens, fearfully; a kind of fearful eagerness. 
This is where you were for months planning to be. This is the 
land you were for months reading about and thinking about. 
This IS it. The plane is already descending. Strangers arc 
gathered to meet you. Kindly, welcoming strangers, but still 
— strangers. Tt need never have happened.* That is not quite 
true. In the pattern of your particular karma it was bound to 
happen. 

There U a bump. We arc down. The earth under the 
racing wheek is Burma. 


There was the immediate shock of heat on stepping from 
the 'plane. One had forgotten that it could be like that. There 
was a small reception committee gathered at the ftiot of the 
'plane Steps, My host, Thado Maha Thray Sithu U Chan 
Htoon, Attorney General to the Union of Burma, had done me 
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the honour of coming to meet me; with him was U Po Sein of 
the Union Buddha Sasana Coundl^ a govcmnicnt organiza-^ 
don, whose guest I was; also the Australian David Maurice* 
editor of THe Light &f th$ Dkammaj published by the CounciJ^ 
and the Engiish Francis Story, founder of the Burma Buddhist 
World Mission. A Burmese youth presented a bouquet of 
heat-wilted asters. “Don*t feel you are coming to strangers/'' 
Frands Story had written encouragingly to London. I had 
corresponded with both him and David Maurice for some sbe 
tnonth$; nevertheless when the immigration formaJldes were 
over and I drove away with David Maurice and the Attorney 
General it was a journey into a new world, all potential 
sirangeticss* strange potentialities. 

There was a confused impreasion of a hot and dusty land¬ 
scape, the momentary recognition of the golden pagoda on a 
hill, then a long drive up through a barbed wire fencing, past 
an armed guard who saluted as we passed, to a palatial white 
house, Themis Court, once the residence of the Lord Chief 
Justice, during the British regime, now that of the Attorney 
General of independent Burma. 

In the cool interior my hostess — whom strictly it is not 
correct to call Mrs. Chan Htoon, as Burmese women do not 
take their husband’s name — descended the broad polished 
staircase to greei me. She was, as always in the house, in 
accordance with custom, barefooted, and w^ore the character¬ 
istic dress of the Burmt^ woman* that U to say hngyi and 
dngyL The hngyi is simply a long skirt consisting of two yards 
of material, silk or cotton* the ends stitched together, wrapped 
tightly round the hips and tucked m at the waist. The same 
garment is worn by the naen, but is fixed differently; on 
special occasions they wear a more elaborate form of it, c-aJled 
the very voluminous in front and invariably made of 

silkn The Angyi is a short jacket, with long or short sleeves— 
always long for formal occasions, such cis weddings — and 
usually of transparent white nylon. This jacket—more like a 
blouse than a jacket — ^is fastened at the neck and down one 
side with detachable ornate buttons, which may be of real 
pearls or precious stones. Under it is wont a while bodice of 
lace and cotton, stiffened to support the bust. This under¬ 
garment is of course completely revealed, and when women 
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first began to wear traiisparent jackets the monks were in- 
ceased, preached against it and led a boycott campaign against 
the Intfian shops which sold the materia]. In at least one 
instance a woman was beaten by incensed monks^^ but ihcir 
Puritanism could not prevai] against feminine determinadon 
in the matter of jashion^ and today the transparent nylon 
eingyi is general with women of all classes, in town and village 
alike. 

But none of ail this I knew that first day, when my tall 
and gracious hostm conducted me up the handsome staircase; 
indeed I did not know even enough to take off my shoes before 
we ascended the stairs. 1 was shown into a large Ugh-ceiiinged 
room with a bare polished floor and two deep windows covered 
with tsire mesh. 1 was to share this room with the 

fourtecn-ycarKjld eldest daughter of U Chan Htoon; mutual 
affection made it cv^cntually ^our^ noom^—which in retrospect 
it still is. One window looked into a tall mango tree^ the 
other across a tangle of wild plantain^ bamboo and frangi- 
pane, to the huge shining golden cone of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda raised above the city on its wooded hill and which I 
had glimpsed confusedly from the car window. Now there was 
time to stand and stare—and the feeling that it would be 
impossible to stare enough. Its gold was burnished by the mid¬ 
day sun to a richness and brilliance that dazalcd the eye* 
For it h pure leaf-gold, this pagoda, for the whole of its 
threc-hundred-odd feet, from its broad bell-shaped base to 
the tapering dp of its hli —a jewcUencnistcd 'umbrella* fringed 
by hundreds of gold and rilver bells. It was almc^t in the 
nature of a shock to realize that this dream-like beauty was, 
as the crow flies—and the mango tree swarmed with crows— 
only a few' minutes distant. 

I read a story once—or perhaps I wrote it myself—about 
a woman who fell in bve with a roundabouts. When I finally 
turned away from that window I knew that I was in love with a 
pagoda. 


* Repented by Mitjor Clhriftitkn \n Im chapter On Rpif gi nn £n Bumii. in 

liii bcMSt, Bmma W Iffasdn [TlMjdter & Ci,, Bcrtnbuy)^ 


PAGODA PIECE: THE SHJVE DAGOJI 


It ts usual when reporting on a foreign country to deal first 
vnth the capital. I have observed this in the best travel books, 
and have also gone to work in this way myself. The Eastern 
traveller, visiting London or Paris, would not report first on 
Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame ; he would first study and 
report upon the cities enshrining these treasures. But then 
Rangoon, the modem, political, capital of Burma docs not 
enshrine the Shwc Dagon Pagoda, whidi though it dominates 
the city is not strictly speaking in it hut on its outskirts; 
it may therefore be considered as a separate endty. Rangoon 
enshrines the Sule Pagoda as post lively as London's Piccadilly 
Circus enshrines the Eros fountain, and the Sule Pagoda ts 
beaurifuJ and of interest, and it, too, ts golden, but it is not 
dramatic Like the great Shwe Dagon. 

It was not of the Sule Pagoda but of the dramatic, the 
incomparable Shwe Dagon that Ralph Fitch, that considerable 
traveller, declared in the sixteenth century, that it was 'the 
fairest place, as I suppose, that doe bw in all the worlde'. 
Fitch died a quarter of a century before the Taj Mahal, that 
'dream in white marble', was begun; he knew only the dream 
in pure gold emblazoned agmnst the sky as he sailed up the 
Rangoon River. Having seen the Taj Mahal, and also the 
turquoise enamelled domes of the Mosque of Shakh-Zinda, 
the crowning glory of Tamertaine's Samarkand, I would still 
place the Shwe Dagon Pagoda first, without having to think 
about it. 

I do not know why the Shwe Dagon is so incredibly moving. 
Perhaps it is because of the sheer purity of its line against the 
flawless sky. It is dramatic and beautiful from whatever angle 

*9 
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it 13 approached. There are four covered staircases up to it,. 
North* Souths East and West^ The main entrance is the South, 
and here at the foot of the steps stand huge guardian beasts, 
ChiniJust which in the fiurmese*English diedonary is ttanslatcd 
as UonSj though they arc perhaps more like dragons or griffins- 
They arc crested creatures, with a kind of topknot, and arc 
characteristic of the pagodas c\''erywhere. Those which guard 
the main entrance of the Shw^c Dagon arc enormous* They 
arc white, picked out with red, blue and gold paint, and have 
a fabulous fairytale quality. 

At either side of these South steps as you mount—bare’- 
footed—there are small open-fronted shops or stalls, selling 
Buddha images of all kinds, stti^ll glU shrines for the home, 
tinselled pictures of the Buddha and his chief disciple, strings 
of large rosary beads, dnscUed marionette dolls, tiny paper 
parasols for placing on slirincs, wood-cajvings of the crested 
lioms, ivory carvings of all kinds, real tortoiseshell combs, small 
oblong drums—essential to Burmese music—and near the 
top of the stairs flower stalls^ where also joss-sdeks and candles 
are sold. The flower stalls arc of a sweetness unknown to any 
European flower stalls, for they are stacked with jasmine, tuber- 
roses and many other heavily scented flowers native to the 
Ea 3 i, as well as rosra and carnations, and lesser, scentless, 
flowers such as asters and marigolds. Tlie flow ers, singly and in 
bunches, are ried to thin sticks, so that they may be easily 
placed in the vases in front of the Buddha images* They will 
not live, for there is no water in the vases, but they are not 
intended to, since they are not placed there as a decoration for 
the shrine, as flowers arc arranged on a Chrisdan alcar^ but 
solely as an offerings this bang so their perfume should not 
be inhaled by those who offer them, and they should be carried 
upright, not in any careJc$s, casual ^hion* 

At the back of some of the stalls, in a kind of half-dark 
hinterland, there are miall shacks at which meals are cooked 
and lea is made, and here arc benches where after dark, w^hen 
there is no more buying or selling, people sleep. A whole w^orld 
of life goes on in that halftconecaled hinterland beside the 
pagoda steps* 

The North entrance docs not connect with a street and is 
therefore not much used. ITie steps lead down to jungly land 
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which before it reaches the road rises again to the hill known 
as Aixameegon, ‘Martyrs* Hill’, so named because on it arc the 
graves of General Aung San and seven of his cabinet who 
were assassinated at the instigation ofU Saw, in an attempted 
political coup in 1947, Once a year, on Martyrs* Day, July 
igih, there is a good deal of coming and going on these North 
steps, but for the rest of the year they are more or less deserted. 
The hill itself attracts visitors ah the year round, but it is in¬ 
accessible from the road, and most people visiting the pagoda 
prefer the more popular entrances. 

The approach to the East steps is through a long baaaar 
where all manner of things arc sold-—slippers, clothing, combs, 
jewellery, religious books and pictures, all the conglomeration 
that malces up a bazaar, and this bazaar continues on up the 
steps which seem as a result merely like the continuation of the 
busy narrow street. Once on these steps with David Maurice 
we met with a friend of his, an old hermit in from the country. 
He wore the dark clothes and carried the staff of his calUng. 
After he and David had warmly greeted each other we all 
three continued on up the steps. David explained that it 
would not be correct to say that the old man lived by the 
begging bowl, for he did not in fact beg, but that if anyone 
liked to make him a present he would accept not as a favour but 
as conferring one, for the chief benefit would accrue to the 
giver, who would acquire merit thereby. Without any desire 
to acquire merit, howev'er, I nevertheless thought it would be 
nice to give the old man a few rupees, and asked David to 
convey this to him. This was done and the offer accepted, 
with the request that it be done in the proper place, up on the 
platform of the pagoda—the marble pavemented terrace, that 
is to say, which encompasses its base. 

When we reached the platform we walked round a little, 
past various carved wooden shrines, beautiful with red lacquer, 
housing fiuddha images of marble or gold or brass or alabaster, 
until we came to a spot where the hemait said it would be 
right to give and to accept aims. Having given we abased 
ourselves at the feet of the venerable man, who gave us 
his blessing. Then seeing what was going on, and that they had 
a holy man in their midst, other people came and gave gifb of 
money, so that it was altogether a good day for the hernut when 
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he bad cjico^ntcrcd his old friend on the steps, and a good day 
for David and for me and for the others who rallied round* 
The old man explained to ns what a good thing it was for us all, 
and how it w^as part of his karrms that he diould have been on 
those particular steps at that particular moment^ and we 
parted in that aura of goodwill which is always a good thing 
whenever and wherever it h met with. 

The West steps arc flanked by golden pillars, and the 
roof is gilded and painted. There are fewer shops and stalls 
here and in places none at all, so that there are views out over 
the city, and the walk half way up the pagoda hill is visible. It 
is beautiful to do this walk at sundown, when the tall palm^ 
which spring up here and there at either side of the path lean 
against the crimson sky and the pagoda lakes on an incredible 
sunset splendour of golden fire. Then as the brief twilight fades 
the lights come out od the pagoda and the pahns blacken 
against the violet sky^ But then, too^ by moonlight this walk is 
most magical; then the palms and the wild plantains of the 
shrubberies at each side of the path^ and the little ch^et^like 
w'ooden houses at various points, are touched with mystery, and 
the soft silver light seems to drip from the trees and the ornately 
carved gables of the houses like water. Inside the little houses 
people squat on flooT 3 eating rice, or telling their beads before a 
Buddha shrine, by the light of a single candle. There is a 
tremendous commotion of cicadas. 

Between the palms and the neam trees at one side of the 
path there arc sudden glimpses of the lights of the city down 
below* Above, at the other side of the path, poised between 
the plumes of the strangely leaning palms, there arc glimpses 
of the illuminated pagoda on its hilltop, its gold as burnished 
by moonlight as by sunlight, and when the moon is young it is 
like a Jewel that has somehow strayed from the spire of the 
pagoda. There is a desolate, eerie patch before the path 
crosses the East steps; only weeds and thorns grow here, and 
the ground suddenly makes the bare feet aware of flints. 

I bad here the strange experience of feeling suddenly 
cold and ainiid, with an unaccountable feeling of horror. ! 
exclaimed to my companion that it was as though "something 
awful' had happened here at one time. My tompamon, how¬ 
ever, fdt nothing except that the going here was stonier. 
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Crossing the steps and conrintucig to follow the path at the 
other side the magic reasserted itself and 1 bad again the 
feeling of walking in a fairyland of beauty and strangeness 
remote from everyday reality* It U a curiouily private world, 
too; on neither of the occasions when ! invaded it did I see 
anyone else walking there for the sake of it, and the people 
living there stared with the air of people not used to bdng 
intruded upon, though only the prowling pariah dogs seemed 
to resent it. It was not until 1 got back to London that I 
teamed that during the second war of annexationj in 1852, 
under Lord Dalhousle, the pagoda had been fortified and there 
had been bitter fighting on the East steps, where the Burmese 
had been taken by surprise, and rnany soldiers, both British 
and Burmese had died there. 

At the lop of the hill, where the pagoda stands surrounded 
at its base by lesser pagodas, and by shrines innumerable, 
all encircled by the Bat marblopavcd terrace, another new 
world of strangeness and beauty is revealed. The small golden 
pagodas round the base of the big one all have their little crowns 
of bells which tinkle most sweetly in the wind. At the base of 
the pagoda, too, there are carved wooden shrines, red lac* 
quered, and with charming gabled roofr in ders, tertninadng 
in fine spires, and they, also, have their litde bells. There are 
shrines, too, large and small, acros the terrace from the base 
of the pagoda, all of them housing Buddha images—reclining 
Buddhas, standing Buddhas, Buddhas in the conventional 
lotus posidon. At the top of each flight of steps there are big 
shrines, with huge Buddha images, and long altars where 
flowers are laid and candles and joss*sticks lit. In these major 
shrines men, women and children are always to be found, 
kneeling on bamboo mats contemplating the Buddha images 
bowing down in the act of worship dll thdr foreheads touch 
the ground, repeating such fonnulas from the scriptures, such 
precepts of th^ faith, as arc suited to the occasion, but always 
that which reminds them that life is suffering, impcnnaneoce, 
change, from which, as the Lord Buddha taught, only the 
overcoming of craving can release thtmv, 

When someone makes a donation to the pagoda fund the 
big bell is struck, and its reverberations spread far out over 
the terrace. In his most beautiful book about Burma, The 
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Soul qf a the late Fscldijig Hall, who was an official 

in Burma during the British Raj, tells how the British took 
this bell from the pagoda and sought to bring it to England 
as a war trophy (it was after the first war of annestation), but 
as it was being put on board ship it slipped and fell into the 
river, from wWcii all the efforts of the British engineci^ failed 
to raise it. Then the Burmese asked if they might try to recover 
the bell, their sacred bell, and if they were able to might they 
be allowed to restore it to the pagoda. *And they were told, 
with a laughp perhaps, that they might; and so they raised it 
up again, the river giving back to them what it had refused to 
us, and they took it and hung it where it used to be. There it is 
now, and you may hear it when you go, giving out a long, deep 
note, the beat of the pagoda's heart.* The Burmese have not 
forgotten this story of the belt ; I was told it more than once, 
in Rangoon and in Mandalay, and more than once I read it^ 

In addition to the lesser pagodas, and the shrines, at the 
base of the pagoda itself there are little gilded wrought’^iron 
trees, very decorative and chartniiigp with the names of their 
donors set forth in plaques at their feet. There is also strip¬ 
lighting, now', in the various shrines, and on the pagoda itself, 
and the names of the donors arc everywhere prominent. It is a 
pity, like the mangy pariah dogs who inhabit the pagodas 
everywhere, but magnificence is not minimized by minor 
blemishes. 

There are always many people up on the pagoda terrace^ 
from early morning dll late at night, making it at all hours as 
lively as a street, with children racing about, people strolling 
and sitting. It is not considered irreverent when sitting in front 
of a Buddiia image to smoke a cheroot. I have seen both men 
and women doing it in pagodas everywhere, and chatting as 
they sit- The Buddha is not considered divine. He was a great 
teacher, the Enlightened Onc^ the Blessed One, The people 
come to pay his memory homagep and by repeating his pre¬ 
cepts remind themselves of the truths he revealed to the w*orld 
and which they accept as a way of life* It is a conception of 
worship and of prayer quite different Grom the Chrisdan and the 
Moslem conception. It is a conception of religion in which man 
must look to himself for salvation, not to any divine power. 

1 MjieMUUh Al Go. 
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So the people at the Shwe Dagon, and at the p^oda$ every- 
wherej behave according ro their current moods and needs 1 
they do not whispeir or tiptoe abouL "^Fhey tallt and laughor 
they repeat the prcccpta, or they merely at silently ga^ng, each 
paying homage in his own way, worshipping in hij own wayi. 

There arc many trees up on the platfonn of the pagoda, 
and a number of odd comers behind the shnnes where there 
arc lilde courtyards and terraces looking out over the city to 
the takes. There are tall paJms here, and shady ncam trees, and 
there is a big old sacred tree to whose base the people piously 
apply golddcah Ehiring the water-festival they bring a great 
deal of wnter to this tree—for it was under such a tree that 
Prince Gautama, who became the Lord Buddha, received his 
enlightenment. It is very pleasant to sit in the shade of the trees 
in what might be described as the back streets of the pagoda- 
taking the broad marbled walk round dte base to be the maiu 
street—and the people like to sit there, on %vo<^cn benches, 
or perched on the parapet, talking, smoking, eadn^, admiring 
the view, or merely watching the coming and going of their 
fellow-men. 

People make the pilgrimage to die Shwe Dagon from all 
parts of the country ; Shans from the Shati States, Kachins Imm: 
the northern hills, Mons &om the villages of the deep ^nth. 
And there are alw'a^'s p&ngjts (nionts^—the word means great 
glory*) walking about in their orange-coloured robes, and 
shaven-headed nuns in their pale pink robes j and there are a 
few beggars, but they arc not beggars in the ordinarily accepted 
sense but beggars as it were for the kingdom of heavens 
sake, and mostly they arc brown-clad hermit w^omen. ^ 

The pagoda enshrines eight hairs of the Buddha s head 
brought from India more than 2500 year^ ago by two Burm™ 
merchants. There was then on diis soutbernmost spur of the 
range of hilb known as the Pegu Yoma only the Mon—or Mun 
"Village of Dagon, which eventually became Yangon, &om 
w'hich comes the modem name Rangoon* The shrine now Imown 
as the Shwe Dagon was the creation of Shinhyushin, ^ng of 
Ava, in 1774. He raised it to its present height and gilded it 
with his own weight m gold. But centuries before then, dunng 
the years of the Mon Kingdom of Pegu, Shinsawbu, Queen 
Regnant of Hanthawaddy, liad gilded it with her own weight 
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in gold. King Singu, the soa of the Emperor Shinbyuihin, 
Rgilded the pagoda in 1778 and had a sixteen-ton bronze 
bell cast, which stands now at the north-west comer of the 
platform. This is the bcU which fell Into the river during the 
Anglo-Burmcse war of 1824, and was brought up by the Burmese 
in ] 826 and restored to its place. The great canopy or umbrella 
—the kti —was the gift of King Mindon, who founded Mandalay. 
It cost half a nullion rupees and is hung with some fifteen 
hundred bells, one hundred of which arc gold, the rest silver. 
This wonderful gift was sent by the king down the Irrawaddy 
in 165^7, when Lower Burma was already in the hands of the 
British. The king had begged that one of his own representatives 
be allowed to officiate at die hoisting of the kti, but the British 
considered that this would be in the nature of a political gesture, 
and taken as such by the people, and the request refused. 
Nevertheless a vast crowd attended the event and celebrated 
it with great festivities, 

The hoisting of a new kti for even the smallest of pagodas 
is always an occasion for festivity, for pati, as it is called, 
when open-air performances of dancing and singing go on 
literally from du^ till dawn. People come in (iom far and wide 
for pwi, and innumerable eating booths are set up, and stalls 
for the sale of fruit-juice drinks, sweets, fhiit, cakes, and aU 
manner of things. The Burmese love festivah, and it unifies 
their national life that these festivals are Invariably in con¬ 
nection with thdr religion. There is more to say about pwi, so 
important in Burmese hfe, but the place is not here, where we 
are considering the fairest place that doe bee in all the worlde. 

Aidous Huxley, who found the Taj Mahal ‘disappointing’, 
reacted to the Shwe Dagon as to a 'sacred fun Fair, a Luna 
Park dedicated to the greater glory of Gautama—but more 
fantastic, more wildly amusing than any Bank Holiday 
invention’.^ That is sad for Mr. Huxley, that his eyes and his 
spirit were dented the vision of beauty, that he missed 'the 
perfume of the thousand thousand prayers that have been 
prayed there, of the thousand thousand holy thoughts that 
have been thought there’. 1 have seen this pagoda athwart the 
mango tree at sunrise, and have leaned upon its parapet at 
sundown; I have seen it burnished to golden fire In the mid-day 

^ Iq Jijtuig PikiM, 
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sun, and bewitched into something in a dream by moonlights 
I have heard the tault'tii lizard calling its name aomewhere 
out of sight as I wandered barefoot over the warm stones 
behind the shrines. 1 have sat and watched the people come 
and go in their bright clothes, the women with flowers in their 
hair, and themselves like flowers, and the young men so 
straight and slim in their hngjis and neat light Jackets. I have 
been up and down the many stairs many times, always at the 
top meeting with a &csh shock of delight the scent of jasmine 
and tuber-roses. 1 have seen the fabulous golden cone reflected 
in the lake at the other side of the dty, by sunlight and moon¬ 
light. And by sunlight and moonlight rising above the city 
in sheer golden purity from its surrounding forest of trees. 

I do not merely remember it all, how it looked at these 
diflerent times, from these dififerent angles, but feel again, 
recalling it, the emotion it evoked. It Is as though the heart 
itself remembers. Words do not seem adequate to convey such 
shimng beauty! paint might serve the purpose better, fiut then 
I think that perhaps the words of Fielding Hall, in which he 
sums it all up—after describing it as like *a peat tongue of 
flame*, and a ‘most wonderful sight, so brilliant in the hot 
sunshine that it seemed to shake and tremble in the light like a 
fire’—in a very simple phrase are after all the most telling, 
since words will not comprass such beauty, and there is nothing 
for it, therefore, but to foil back as he thd upon the simplicity 
of the statement—‘It is a very beautifiil place, this pagoda’.... 


(Ill) 

SOMETHim ABOUT BUDDHISM 


In the 3ijc months that tiapsed between my dccLsion to go to 
Burma and my actustl departure 1 did a good deal of reading 
about Buddhism. In India in 1949 my curiosity had been 
sufficiently aroused for me to get a few books from the London 
Buddhist Society when I retumedj but 1 sought, then, only a 
general outline^ now 1 wanted not merely knowledge but 
understanding. Why people believe the things they do believe— 
or believe that they believe—and think the thoughts they do 
think, is vastly interesting. 

My first intention in going to Burma was to get background 
for a novel I planned to write—which, indeedif 1 am ^spared" 
I intend to write. But the more I lurncd the idea over in my 
mind, the idea of the journey and the idea of the novel, the 
more 1 realized that 1 needed a great deal more than merely 
the physical aspect of the country; I needed to know something 
of the people, something of thdr hearts and minds as well as 
their ways and customs. 'Fhey were, 1 gathered, a devoutly 
Buddhist people. Very well, then, J must, clearly, know rather 
more about Buddhism than the general outline. I must know 
something of it as what it in fact is, an attitude to life, a way of 
life. I must understand the Buddhist habit of thought. Of 
what I would subsequently write it must never be said, I 
resolved, ^ the Burmese people complain of another novel 
purporting to deal with their life, 'No Burmese Buddhist would 
behave like that*, and, 'it couldn^t happen". 

So I read, and I thought^ and 1 corresponded with 
Rangoon—with the founder of the Burma Buddhist World 
Mission, and with the editor of the Light of the Dhairtmai and 
asked many questions, so that one way and another I knew 
before I left for Burma the differences between the pure 

a8 
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doctriau of Thcravcda Buddhism, as practised in Burnm and 
Ceylon, Laos, Cambodia and Thailand, and the breat-away 
movement known as Mayahana Budd hi s m , and the relation 
of both to Tibetan Buddhism and Japanese Zen Buddhism— 
and the 'Western Buddhism* expounded by Mr. Christmas 
Humplireys of the London Buddhist Society. 

In Rangoon, in the first few da)3, I had long discussions 
on Buddhism. I visited a meditation centre outside Rangoon 
and spent two hours tn discussion with its founder. I visited a 
convent, where the youngest nun was a child of nine^ and had a 
similarly long discussion with the schoolmaster whose scrvici^ 
had been called in as interpteter, since the senior nun—the 
'mother superior^ as we would call her—did not speak English. 
In Mandalay I had exhaustive discussions with eminent 
Buddhist scholars—the 'cream of Buddhist intellectual society'* 
1 was assured^ and meeting them saw no reason to doubt it^—■ 
and attended discussion groups and took part in them. I 
began to know the Buddhist answcit and to follow the line of 
reasoning. It ail began to make sense as a design for living— 
and dying. 

But long before all that, in the days of my youth, I had read 
The Light of Asia with intense appreciation for its beauty 
and w^Udom, and had been imprcjsscd by Sir Edwin Amold*i 
assertion that more than a third of mankind owe thdr moral 
and religious ideas to the teachings of the illustrious Prince 
Gautama of India, who found the light of truth and became 
the Buddha^ He wrote of Gautama’s 'stupendous conquest of 
humanity’, and though the Buddha himself discountenancfxl 
ritual, even on the threshold of Nlrv^ana declaring himself 
to be only what other men might become, 'Uie love and 
gratitude of Asia, disobeying his mandate, have given him 
fertTnt worship. Forests of Sowers arc daily laid upon his 
stainless shrincsj and countless millions of lips daily repeat the 
formula, *T take refuge In Buddha T* * 

This stirred my imagination, yet 1 had to see those forests 
of flowers laid upon the dirines for myself, and not merely id see 
but share the lives of the people who laid them, before 1 began 
really to understand. And then 1 think 1 understood more than 
in all the intellectual conversations in Mandalay* 

There was the young girl in Upper Burma who came out 
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of her room early one morning bearing two cups of coffee on a 
tray. 1 was ritdng in the living room, out of which the bed¬ 
rooms opened, typing. Dismayed that there might stiU be 
people abed, to whom the cups of cofice were being tahen, I 
hastily explained that I had believed everyone to be up, and 
trusted that I had not disturbed anyone. 

She assured me that everyone was indeed up—^it was ‘late’, 
already seven o’clock. I explained that 1 had feared for a 
moment she might be taking the coffee to still sleeping parents. 
She in turn explained that the coffee was for the shrine room, 
*fbr the Lord Buddha'. 

I said, "But what use has the Lord Buddha now for coffee, 
since he no longer inhabits the earth?" 

She smiled. "We like to do for him,” she said, "as though 
he were still with us.” 

Later in the day bowls of rice were set before the golden 
Buddha image in the shrine room, The cxplanadon was simple. 

"We like to offer something of our daily food.” 

Relentlessly 1 said—-I was still new to the country—‘"It 
will go bad and must be thrown away." 

"The flowers we place on the shrines die and arc thrown 
away. Yet sdll we like to put them there, at the pagodas, and 
in our homes.” 

In every Burmese home there is a Buddha shrine. In the 
wealthy houses there is a shrine room, where the Buddha 
image is sometimes of pure gold, set with diamonds and rubies, 
and surrounded by smaller golden images. The wife in a 
wealthy household will often take her most beaudftil diamond 
—and the Burmese love jewellery—to set upon the Buddha’s 
brow. In the humbler homes, in the humblest bamboo house 
in the remotest off-the-road village, there will be at least a 
picture of the Buddha, set apart in a little shrine in a comer 
of the room, and in front of it vases of mauve, white and pink 
asters, and glasses of water; there may or may not be bowls of 
rice, but Sowers and water there will always be, and both 
Sowers and water will al ways be fresh. Where there is jasmine 
it is brought in every morning and threaded into garlands 
or ma^d like snow, in all its tremendous sweetness, and 
placed by the Buddha Image. Sometimes a whole house will 
be Slled with the sweetness of the jasmine in the shrine room. 
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It h ixot like any of the Jasinin€s commonly found in Europe; 
it ffTowa on bushes, the leaves are shiny and the flowers 
double, each one a tiny snowy rosette^ and not even frangipani 
has so pervading a sweetness. The girls string it on long threads 
for their hair, driven hang it in their cars and lorries, the 
tri-shaw boys on the handlebars of their bicycles, and it is 
always part of the elaborate coiffeur of a bride. But where 
there is no jasmine for the Buddha shrine or the shrine room 
there are always the faithful little asters, mauve, white and 
pint, and in the poorest bamboo hut a few flowers will always 
be found, if not before a Buddha image at least before some 
shall cheap picture of the Buddha. 

Probably only a very small percentage of the people who 
lay the flowers and light the candle before the Buddha 
images at the pagodas, and who place flowers and other 
offerings before the shrines in thdr homes, have even heard 
of the metaphysics of Buddhism, but they do know very 
clearly the basic principles, die Four Noble Truths, and that 
life is Ank^j Dukkhay and Anatta —that is. Impermanence, 
Suffering, SouUessness (or Egolessness; it is not easily trans¬ 
lated in one word. Francis Story* translate it as "without any 
trace of enduring idendty or self^)- Central to their faith is 
the belief that life is without beginning and without end, and 
we arc the architects of our destiny, from life to life, the 
creators of our own K^rma. And that Mruam — m it k com¬ 
monly called in the West, though the PaU word is jVtiASnfl— 
ia the ultimate peace, when the cessation of craving behind all 
suffering ends the cycle of rebirth* 

All this they know, and have known since they were 
children, and every man has at some period, usually during 
adolescence, but often younger, been a monk, if only for a few 
days, and many of the women have spent a period as nuns. 
Some of them know very much more, for Buddhism is both 
• very simple and very complicated* And to what they know 
simply or compile atcdly, the common people add their 
personal and private devotions drawn from the spirit world. 
To the spirits, to the JViiXr, gods who inhabit trees and moun* 
tains and the upper air, they make those petitional prayers 

^ fdliii publuh^d bytfac 

Buiidhut AuDciiiiJCKi. 
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for which there K strictly^ no place in Buddhism, which postu¬ 
lates only the unalterable law of cause and effectj but which 
human nature^ in its weakness^ necd$. It has ofieo been con¬ 
tended^ and as often refutedj that the religion of Burma is 
JVot-^worship—animism—with a thin veneer of Buddhism, 
That there arc a great many Ffat shrines is true; but they arc 
negligible compared with the Buddha shrines^ w^hich arc in 
every home, and the precepts of Buddhism are indisputably 
household words* It would be absurd, too, to dismiss aa a 
veneer a faith which colours a nadort's whole altitude to life 
and death. In the West we do not consider that people who 
have their favourite saints, to whom they show a special 
devodon, to whom they make special peddons, and in whom 
they have a special faith, deviate from their centra] Christian 
belief thereby* The Roman Catholic Church, indeed, en¬ 
courages devodon in its followers to those saints who for one 
personal reason or another most appeal to diem as sources 
of help and strength. The saint, by reason of his or her human'* 
ity, is nearer in the spirit world than the Almighty God, jxist 
as the Mother of God is nearer than her Divine Son, since she 
too was human* And the J^^is are subject to the laws of iTurma 
and rebirth and jWroamT, which brings them, though ethereal 
beings, close to suffering, struggling humanity* As they arc 
very often evi! spirits it is considered wise to propidate them 
with offerings of flowers, fruits, nuts. The good spirits can 
afford protecdon and their aid may be invoked in human 
aSkirs—which the Buddha's cannot, for he has gone to his 
Eternal Rest in the Great Peace. ^Vhen a Jk'at is belicTped to 
inhabit a tree the people make a shrine of it and bring offerings 
to it and no one would think of cutting such a tree down 
or taking liberties of any kind with it. Strictly speaking there 
is no place for Nat worship in Buddhism either; it is ex¬ 
traneous; but people the world over will always adapt their 
religion to their needs* Humanity, too, bound upon the wheel 
of pain and stress, has this inherent need for prayer—for the 
belief in a power greater than itself, and the supplication of 
that power. 

But the people sitting or kneeling m front of the Buddha 
images and passing the hundred and eight beads through their 
fingers, or chanting aloud, or murmuring with clasped hands. 
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thrir eyes on the images are not ptayitig in the Christian sense. 
Over and over again they remind tliemselvcs that life is changej 
sufieiing, illusion^ that all things petssessed of life need deliver^ 
ance from ilh that only in the light of the Dhamnrn is there 
refuge; and they repeat the five precepts—to abstain from 
talcing life, stealing, lust, lying, and alcohol. Every lapse from 
this discipline postpones the achievement of Mrmm, just as 
the piling up of merit brings it nearcr—the emandpanon from 
Somsaraj release from the wearisome round of rebirths. Merit 
is acquired by acta of charily^ especially to monis^ and by 
offerings and donations to pagoda^K But good deeds of all 
kinds have their value in the 'causa! continuity which links 
one life-span to another^ to use a Buddhist term. Simply— 
wrong-doing causes sufferings so that accepting life as a con¬ 
tinuous process, and death as merely the connecting Link in a 
chain of lives, ^e wrong-doing in one life must carry forward 
into another, and the virtue likewise; so that as we sow so we 
reap in each successive life* 

When 1 w^as in Mandalay I made this note on Buddhism ; 
Between what U set forth in the books and proclaimed by the 
intcUectuals, and what ia practised by the common people 
there appears to be a gulf. According to the books there is no 
prayer in Buddhism because there is no deily who can be 
supplicated, but a young Buntum wiih whom 1 discussed the 
matter—and there were others—insisted, "But we do pray I" 
and when I asked him, "What sort of things do you pray for?" 
he replied, We pray that we may be saved from fire. That wc 
may not be sent to a post for away. That we may have no bad 
luck. Thai we may win the state lottery*" He inristed that 
every flower that was offered, every candle that was lit»carried 
with it a prayer, and to that extent the Buddha was deified. 
Perhaps he exaggerated. I only know what he declared with 
such vehemence. 

Back in England 1 turned to Fielding Hall, who knew 
Burma and the Burmese os It is only possible through love to 
know a country and its people. I found that he too was initially 
confused because what was written in the books w^as different 
from the observances of the people. He too knew that though 
there h no place in Buddhism for prayer, as such, nevertheless 
people do pray—^in passionate supplication in timea of stress, 

c 
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to Someone, Somcthingj ^ that it seemed to him 'that the 
religion of the Buddha was one religion and the religion of the 
Buddhists another ; but when I said so to the monks, they were 
horror-strock, and said that it was because 1 did not under- 
stand\ 

Then in hh pcrpleidty he placed himself in the position 
of a Burman trying to understand the discrepancy ^ween 
Chrisdanity as set forth in the scriptures and as practised by the 
people. In the scriptures he would find the command of the 
Founder of the religion tliat we should love our enemies, do 
good to them that spitefully use us; that we should turn the 
other cheek, give to every man that asked of ns, and to those 
who took away our goods ask them not again. And he would 
see that in praedee the Christians did not forgive their enemies, 
but fought bitter and bloody ware to vanquish them, that 
they invoked the law to punish those who stoic from them, and 
did no check turning in either private or public life. He would 
read that the great Teacher lived the life of the poorest of the 
poor, but among the Christians he would find that wealth 
was held in great esteem. "He would see the Jives of men who 
have become rich held up as examples to be followed. He 
would see the ministers w'ho taught the Book with lair incomes 
ranking themselves, not vrith the poor, but with Lhe middle 
classes; he would see the diguiiaries of the Church—the men 
who lead the w^ay to hcaven—among the wealthy of the land.^ 

Thus it is true of all reUgious, tliat what people say they 
believe and what they do in fact believe, as manifested by 
thdr actions, are two different things. The system of life, of 
morals, that a man does in fact follow—that is his real belief. 
Tor,’ as Fielding Hall says,* ‘it is futile to say dial a man 
believes in one thing and docs another. That is not a belief at 
all. A man may cheat himself, and say it is, but in his heart he 
knows that it is noi. A belief is not a proposition to be abated 
to, and then put away and forgotten. It is alwuys in our minds, 
and for ever in oiu thoughts. It guides our every action, it 
colours our whole life-11 is not for a day, but for ever.* 

And in assessing the Eving bclicfe of the Burmese, aa 
opposed to the theoretic ones, Fielding Hall found that he had 
to reject certatn dognm of Buddhism and accept many thingi 

^ In 7^ ^a PnpU [Marmillin Et. Co. LlcL)p^ ^^99- 
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that'—^from the poutt of view of orthodoxy—bad no place there 
at all. He was concerned to explain not what the Buddha 
taught but what the Burmese believe, ^and this is not quite the 
same thing, though in nearly every action of their life the 
influence of Buddhism is visible more or less strongly*. Can as 
much be said of the influence of their religion upon the peoples 
of Christian countdes? Perhaps of the religiously devout 
population of Catholic Ireland. Over and over again there are 
to be found points of simiiadty between the Irish and the 
Burmese^ who have been called 'the Irish of the East', 

Ficiding Hall wrote of the courage of the Burmese soldiere 
during the wars with the British, though ihcir reUgion com¬ 
mands them not to take life. They sdll fight and kill when 
occasion seems to them to demand it, though the men who are 
prepared to shoot other human beings would not put a bullet 
into a pariah dog to put it out of its misery or tread on a 
cockroach. And when the law deems it necessary to Kang a 
man for some crime he is hanged. Thus are the laws of the 
Buddha no less than those of the Christ made subservient to 
expediency. But with this difference, I think'—'and as I read 
him I think that Fielding Hall so thought—^that the Buddhist 
does not attempt to deceive himself. He does not attempt to 
glorify war and killing; he knows that they are utterly and 
unalterably evil, because what is true is true for ever and in all 
circumstances. "When he wages war he wages it alone; he has 
no God on bis side. When he sheds blood he takes the conse¬ 
quences of that evil-doing upon himself; he has created that 
evil and he cannot un'Cneate it; its emanations will not cease 
to exist when he dies — why should they? How* can they? In 
life upon life the consequences of htt actions must follow him* 
there is no escaping it. This be knows. 

Despite the similarity in the moral teaching, and in the 
mythology, there can be no analogy between Buddhism and 
Christianityt for in Buddhism there is no system of rewards and 
punishments, no moral judgments, no quesdon of repentance — 
such — and forgiveness, damnation versus salvation. Each man 
makes hU own life, and each subsequent life is determined by 
his conduct in the former one, according to the inexorable 
law of cause and efiect . Man is inescapably his own karma. 

The gulf between Buddhism as taught by the Buddha and 
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as practised by the people therefore narro'M's as we examine it. 
The main points of divergence are the recourse to ritual—the 
flowers, candles, joss-sdeks—and to prayer. In this nO' com¬ 
mandments are broken j it is all something dictated by human 
need. Striedy there is no more place for worship in Buddhism 
than for prayer. According to the Venerable jinananda^ 
‘there is no worship. Buddhists merely revere the image of the 
Buddha as it represents to tliem the figure of the fountainhead 
of all true knowledge. Images and relics to them are only 
symbols possessing no inherent power at all.’ Fbwers, he goes 
on to say, arc placed before the image of the Buddha for two 
reasons—' as a mark of reverence and gratitude, and as a means 
of meditadng on the eternal truth of impermanence, as 
revealed by the fading of a beautiful flower’. 

On the lighting of candles and the burning of joss^sdeks he 
makes no comment, but die same reasons could apply- But the 
outsider, confronted with such forests of flowers, such bunches 
of joss^deks, such rows of candles, may wonder, uneasily, 
whether such devodon to ritual may not carry with it at least 
the risk of engulfing the doctrine, as in Christianity the out¬ 
ward forms have so largely engulfed the inward meaning— 
except among the Quakers who arc completely free of ritua! 
and dogma and have no priesthood. 

Then, too, very often much that is trashy and tawdry 
vulgariaes & shrine that would otherwise be beautiful—dusty 
paper flowers, paper parasols, greasy lianks of human hair, all 
manner of shoddy clutter. The Buddha himself, who in his 
humility and simplicity might coneeivably have accepted a 
few wild flowers from his followers as a tribute if they felt 
moved to make one, could hardly have done other than turn 
away in embarrassment and distaste from so garish an overlay 
of outward show as appears in the pagodas. On the other hand 
it could be argued that love and devotion are more important 
than aesthetic effects—or the litter of joss-stick boxes and 
candle packages flung down in the holy place. Perhaps. Yet is 
it not permissible to feel that beauty itself should be respected, 
and that in all religions devotion is more gracious if it cultivates 
good taste? 

* In tn nriidt mtiilfU TV D«canr^AwM ni TV Dkmm. Vnl. 11. 

Kth 1,1954. 
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When Buddhi^u {kil ta keep the precepts of theit religion 
they do so wittingly, without any hypocritical attempts at 
explaining away> They know that the law is immutable and 
know that thdr wrong-doing will rebound upon them. ‘Jrantta,’ 
says the Venerable Jinananda, "b the universal law of action 
and reaction, or cause and effect by which we can determine 
our own httnre by our own deeds. It b the practical and 
scientific demonstradon of the truth, “As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap*” * 

Before we finally leave the subject of the Buddha’s com¬ 
mand not to take life, something must be said concerning a 
point which the Western mind commonly finds puazling—the 
fact that Buddhists cat meat and that on occasion the Buddha 
himself did so* It b considered that the precept concerning not 
taking life is kept if the person eating an animal (or bird or 
fish) has not killed it hiroself or given an order for it to he 
killed, or known that it was to be killed that he might eat of it* 
The Buddha himself laid down the law quite clearly in the 
sermon known as the Jitaka sutia. It b quoted in Professor 
Edward J. Thomas’s Lift of Buddha^ The Buddha, replying to 
Jivaka, declared that ‘in three cases meat must not be eaten: if 
it has been seen, heard, or suspected that it was intended for 
the person.... The teaching b the same in th e Vimja, the book 
of the Discipline of the Pall Canon, where Buddha b smd to 
have accepted a meal fiom the Jain general, Siha, who bad 
provided meat. The report went about that he had killed an ox 
for Buddha, but the fact was that he had sent for meat already 
killed in order to fiinush the meal. The Vinaya forbids certain 
kinds of flesh, human, that of elephants, horses, dogs, and 
certain wild animab.' The footnote to this is that ‘macchamamsa 
b expressly allowed. Thb is usually taken to mean “flesh of 
fish”, but it may mean, as Kern takes it, “flesh and fish”. In any 
case as the above instances show, meat under proper conditions 
was pemussible.' 

Thb keeping of the letter of tlie law, with complete dis¬ 
regard for the spirit of it, b difficult for the Western mind to 
accept. It cannot be regarded as other than the sheerest 
sopl^try — to cat the fish and despise the fishermen (which the 
Burmese in fact do, rcganling the fishing community as the 

• RoulJedgE & Paul, (Etevaed edilioo, iMfr) 
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lowest element in society) and eat meat yet despise the slaugh¬ 
terers. The glaughtering trade and the fishing industry Kcist 
like all other trades and indtisirics by reason of the demand; 
ob\'ioii5ly all who avail theenseives of the services of the 
slaughterer and the fishermen help to sustain the demand. But 
since the Buddha himself laid it down that so tong as his fol¬ 
lowers did not themselves take lifej or order ii to be taken, they 
were free to take advantage of the life-taking aedvides of others 
there U no more—Buddhisdcally speaking—to be said about it* 

All over Burma when I was there w^cre nodccs *be kind to 
animals by not eatmg Lhem\ These were commonly believed 
by the English and Americans to be government notices issued 
in the name ofEuddiiism. They were nothing of the kind. They 
were put out by the Vegetarian Society* the secretary of which 
I met ai the discussion groups in Mandalay. Actually Burmaus 
eat more fish than meat* and prawns and shrimps are found in 
almost every vegetable dish. There is always one meat dish— 
beef or mutton, but more often mutton* as beef is difficult to 
get’—actually it is prohibited for economic reasons* as during 
the war the Japanese and rinderpest between them seriously 
lowered the cattle populadon, and it is necessary to maintain 
that population as cattle are used as well a$ buffaloes for 
ploughing and for drawing carts. Pork is not an everyday dish 
as it is comparatively expensive, PoultTy“both ducks and 
chickens—is popular, 

U Chan Htoon expressed it as his opinion in an article in 
a Ceylon Buddhist newspaper that Burma is moving towards 
vegetarianism* but this would seem to be more in the nature of 
wishful-thinking than reality* I met only one Buddhist who was 
a vegetarian* Dr* Soni, DIrcctor-in-Chicf of the Institute of 
Buddhist Culture* Mandalay* and he was a convert from 
Hinduism* The distinguished Italian Buddhist monk* the 
Venerable I^kanatha* whom I much wished to meet but just 
missed in both Rangoon and Mandalay, is a vegetarian* and 
with him as with Dr. Soni it is a religious article of faith. For 
them both the dual command not to take life and to show 
loving kindness to all creatures carries with it* impEdtly, the 
refusal to take advantage of the breaking of this moral law by 
others* Such an attitude is logica], but the fact does remain 
that U is not essential to Buddhism. 
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There is very much more to say about Buddhism, and there 
arc very many learned boolts on the subject. There arc so many 
books on the subject in all languages that the lyird Buddha 
who sat under his tree and perceived the truth concerning life 
and death would be astounded could he see them. He himself 
did not write one word. His teachings were learned by heart 
by his disciples, the first monks, during his life time; they were 
known as 'reciters’, and 'reciters’ have continued in an un¬ 
broken line since that time. At the First Great Council, held in 
India shortly after the Buddha's death, the Recitation was 
codified and formalized. It was not until the Fourth Great 
Council, about 20 b.c., held in Ceylon, that the teaching;s were 
written down on palm leaves. 

Then came the scholars and the commentators, the develop¬ 
ment of different schools, and the wise, simple, yet profound 
teachings of the Enlightened One, which are fer all men, 
became complicated, controversial, theological, metaphysical, 
and a vast mass of material accumulated. And as with the 
Christians each sect contends that it alone has the formula of 
the truth. The earliest known form of the Buddhist scriptura 
is preserved in the Canon of the Theravada school. This Pali 
Canon consists of three collections known as the Pitakas— 
the Three Baskets—or the Tipitaka, the Threefold Bitfket. 
The Pitakas consist of the Sattas^ sermons, the Fin^a, which is 
the rules fer the monks, with stories and cTtamplcs connected 
therewith, and the Ahidhanona^ in which the doctrines of the 
sermons arc developed, a work for scholars, highly technical 
and complicated. It has been said that the Suttas arc for the 
heart and the for the head. Each of these Baskets 

comprises several volnmcs. It is the lirncuon of the reciters to 
learn by heart the passages entrusted to them, and there is one 
young monk in Burma today who can recite the entire vast 
work’—but we will come to him. 

On the Wesak Full Moon Day of May, *954 (falUng on 
May 17 th), that is to say on the Festival of the Bud^a's birth, 
which is also the day of his Enlightenment, and of hts death, for 
which reason it is known as the Thnce Blessed Day—on this 
auspioous day there opened in Rangoon the Siath Great 
Council, or Sangi^taa^ which means, literally, ‘together 
chanting'. To this great synod Buddhist leaders have come 
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from all over Asia to work for two ycar 5 editing and revising 
the Pali texts. The convocation ends on the Full Moon Day of 
May, 1956. Tim historic and heroic event has been inaugurated 
by the Union Buddha Sasana Coixncil {Susam means the 
teachings of the Buddha) of Burma, a government orgamzation. 
Thousands of Burmese men and women gave voluntary service 
for the building of the huge Assembly Cave, designed to accom¬ 
modate 5000 monks and 10,000 laymen, the four hostels, each 
of which will accommodate 1000 monks, a refectory in which 
1500 monks may eat at one time^ a hbrary, a press building, 
and other fine large modem buildings—all of which will be 
handed over to an International Buddhist University in 1956. 

Or the broad plateau, some six and a half miles outside of 
Rangoon, where this historic and impressive religious centre 
has been created, stands the Eaba or World Peace Pagoda, 
a bcll-shapcd golden cone, like that of the Shwe Dagon, but 
imposed on a circular modcmly designed building. The idea 
for this arose in 1948 and the foundation stone was laid in [950. 
The crowning ceremony, the hoisting of the golden hii^ was the 
following year, with the Prime Minister and the President 
taking part. Thousands gave voluntary service, and the work 
of building the pagoda was accomplished Jn record time. 
Enshrined in the circular building under the golden cone is a 
huge silver Buddha image made from the mcltcd-down rilver 
from ilver bowls, trays, vases, ornaments, jewellery, brought 
by the people, who naturally acquired great merit through 
these gifts, as always with gifts made to pagodas. 

The artificial cave is a inassivc—and impressive—hill of 
stone, its interior a lofty amphitheatre, with a gallery encircling 
it between the outer and inner walb, lu windows looking 
out over the wooded hilly country rolling away to the Pdgu 
plain. 

Ceylon and Thailand are taking leading parts in co* 
opcradtig With the Government of the Union of Burma in this 
tremendous project, the Burmese Government and the Union 
Buddha Sasana Council having expressed the wish that all 
Thcravada Buddhists "should have a share in this great and 
epodi-making undc^taking^ It is considered that only by 
periodic rev^ons of this kind is the 'light of the Dhamma', the 
pure Buddhist doctrine^ to be preserved. The scriptures were 
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compLlcd originally in a cave in Ccylonj which is why the cave 
has been constructed for the Sixth CounciL After the Fifth 
Great Council, convened in Mandalay by King Mindon in 
1B71, the 729 pages of the texts were recorded on 729 marble 
slabsj each protected by a small white temple* Each of these 
canopies is just big enough to cover the slab, which is 4 feet by 
3 feet. The official name of this remarkable religious monument 
—often referred to as "the Buddhist Bible in stonc’^—b the 
or Lswka M^raedfl—meaning ‘the royal work of 
mcTit\ The rows and rovi-s of gleaming white temples present 
an astonishing sight in the bright sunshine; at first sight they 
would seem to be a city of tombs. This Kuthodaw is the devont 
King Mindon^s greatest religious work, and a monument to the 
Fifth Great Council as well as to his piety. 

Now once again Burma has the honour and the glory of 
holding the great religious council, this time in the capital dty 
of Rangoon, now the seat of Its o^vn nadonal government. But 
when tribute has been rendered to this noblc^ this historic work, 
upon which immense enidition is being brought to bear, still 
it is In. the hearts and minds of the unlearned ordinary people 
that the essendal spirit of the teachings of the Buddha is to be 
found, the men and women, young and old, who go up and 
down the pagoda steps, the great pagodas and the little 
pagodas, all over Burma, Ceylon, ThaUaud, Cambodia, Laos, 
as part of their daily lives, and for whom the editing and 
revising of the scriptures by the great Sayadaws and Venerable 
Elders, whilst they acknowledge its importance, remains as 
remote a$ Mrmm itself. For diem it is as true today as when 
Fielding Hall wrote over fifty years ago, that Buddhism is *5uch 
a simple faith that it may all be compressed in a very few 
words. . . , The real proof of the faith is in the results;, in the 
deeds that men do in its name. Discussion will not alter these 
one way or another.^ When the great task is completed future 
generations will have a purified teaching, purged of errors 
which have crept into the text and the commentaries* so that 
only the pure light of the Dhamma will be propagated by the 
monks who arc responsible for the religious education of 
Buddhist countrii^; but the basic truths have never been 
comiptcd, for what is true is true in all dreumManccs* today, 
tomorrow and for ever, and it is these simpk basic truths which 
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the people know and revere and acknowledge as Right Thinking 

and Right Living. 

I do not know if anyone has ever counted the number of 
pagodas in Burma. There are thousands in the ancient reUgioua 
capital of Pagan alone, noble ruins of a great epoch. In Lower 
Burma the hills are everywhere dotted with the white cones of 
pagodas, like lighthouses—or sails that have somehow gone 
adrift on to the land. In Mandalay there arc four hundred 
pagodas in one place, at the foot of the hill, not counting all the 
great pagodas and the Kuthodaw. And they are still being 
built, to the greater glory of the Enlightened One. It is a cliche 
to say that Burma is the land of pagodas, yet no other desig¬ 
nation suits it so well, 


(IV) 

THE MODERH CAPITAL: RAHGOOH 


Before the rdogecs from the villages where the fighting was 
going on—the fighting with the Karens, and the Communists, 
White and Red, and the Chinese nationalists—crowded in, 
and tlic street-traders littered the gutters with refuse, Rangoon 
must have been a pleasant if not a handsome dty. The con¬ 
tinually made assertion that 'In the English dmc’ it was ‘one 
of the most beautiful ddes in the East’ is perhaps an exaggera¬ 
tion. But there arc trees in the main streets, and the archi¬ 
tecture—what the bombing has left of it—is of an amiable 
Bombay floridlty. Wherever there are trees in the streets 
a city cannot be without charm, and the trees in Rangoon are 
very beautiful trci^j. tail koko trees with pink flowers, little 
shady neam trees, jacaranda trees, and going out to the lakes 
avenues of tall palm trees. 

The Royal Lake is only just outside tlic town, and manages 
to catch the reflecrion of the Sbwe Dagon by sunlight and 
moonlight At its edge stands the handsome wUte Boat Club, 
to which formerly Burma ns were not admitted, but which now 
graciously accepts Europeans. . ■ . The lake is surrounded by 
thin woods and at its far end there is a bvely botanic garden. 
From the lakeside you may hear lions roai'—in the zootogical 
gardens across the road. 

There arc other lakes, farther out. The Victoria or Great 
Lakes they used to be called; now they are called the Inya 
Lakes. There is a Chinese restaurant, its garden strung with 
foirylights, where you may dine beside the water and let the 
sound of Europeanized Burmese music creep—not unpleasantly 
—in your ears. 
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I arrived in Rangoon on the Chinese New Year's Eve, and 
was taken hy my host to a Chinese New Yearns Eve party. The 
women and children sat at one large round table^ the men at 
another. Being a European I was seated with the men. The 
dishes were innumerable, and for the first time I tasted the two 
great delicacies, birds’ nest soup and shark^s fin soup, both of 
which, I regret to say, were wasted on my unculdvated 
Western palate, as were the choice titbits of pork crackling and 
goose skin dipped into chilli sauce, and much else that was 
exquisite and delicately serv^ed, and dexterously eaten with 
chop-sticks—which b an art I have yet to master. But they were 
very nice about my European clumsiness and my untutored 
palate, and indeed, encompassed by strangeness as I was, and 
so newly spun through the air, it might even be conceded that 
I acquitted myself fairly w'ell. One thing 1 discovered by 
attending this party h that the food one eats In Europe m 
Ghmese restaurants bears very little relarion to the food eaten 
by the Chinese^ 1 had further confirmadon of ihb later, eating 
in Chinese restaurants in Rangoon* I never in all my Chinese 
eating in Burma encountered those ‘noodles^ which figure so 
largely in the menus of European Chinese restaurants. The 
scraps of pork to be dipped into chilli sauce arc common to all 
Chinese meals in the East, though I have never met this 
delicacy in Europcj nor the cusiom of two people eating from 
the same dish. In the Chinese restaurants in Mandalay you 
may drink Japanese beer, if you care to, but in Rangoon the 
beer comes from Glasgow^ 

The Chinese restaurants of Rangoon and Mandalay arc 
deceptive. Viewed from outside they give an impression of the 
utmost squalor^ with their bare wooden tables and their floors 
of bare boards, and the harsh white light of strip lighting which 
is now everywhere iu Burma, even in the pagodas. But a cloth of 
clean white paper is soon placed on the table, and the young 
man who waits upon you wears an immaculately clean white 
shirt, and clean white dnll trousers. The food, moreover, will 
be hot—which Chinese food has to he—and gesod- You will 
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not get birds* n«t soup in these ordinary restaurants unless it 
is specially ordered some days ahead^ for it is a loxiiryj but 
there are concoctions of pork and chicken and vegetables in 
great variety. The gtcasinm of the meal is balanced by the 
little shallow bowl of green tea—'known as "plain tea*—whidi 
follows it. 

This plain tea is drunk all over Biuma^ and there h no 
charge for it in restaurants because it is always included, so that 
if you do not want coifee but would merely like a cup of plain 
tea you are iu a quandary. Whenever you enter a village 
house plain tea is brought to you as automatically as a paper 
fan, and very pleasant it is to sit on a bamboo mat on the 
floor of a bamboo house, fanning younelf and sipping this 
very refreshing beverage and watching the sunb^t drip 
from the ragged fronds of the wild plantains in the hot glare 
outside. 

Green tea is abo to be taken pickled, served with finely 
chopped garlic and oddments of spices. It can be taken at any 
time, at the end of meals, or between them. In many houses 
there is a Chinese tea-basket, in ’which the tea-pot is embedded 
in a thick padding in which it keeps hot for twelve hours. The 
basket is equipped with the shallow bowls, and there is no 
reason why you should not sit on the floor all day with your tea- 
basket beside you, once the paddy is harvested. , . . But 1 speak 
of the villages* In the towns you sit on chairs, under electric 
fans, and they bring you cold drinks—pressed oranges, or 
botded orangeade from Mandalay—from massive refrigerators 
run, very often, on kerosene. 

But whether it is plain tea or a cold drink, it is unthinkable 
that one should enter a Burmese house without being immedi¬ 
ately serv'ed with one or the other, with an accompaniment, 
more ofren than not, of bananas or biscuits, or both. The 
difficulty is to fmd accommodation for so much hospitality. 
Yet in retrospect it is not the discomfort one remembers but 
the kindliness, equally in the big houses with the trundling 
electric fans, and the little bamboo houses where paper fans 
arc distributed with the tea. *Bc ^ted/ they say gravely, 
unrolling a mat for youj and once, grandiloquentiy, *Takc 
a seat.* 
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Touching upon Burmese English usage, let us deal now wi th 
the ‘footwearing prohibited’ notice in alJ the pagodas and have 
done with it. Its literal interpretadon is too old and stale a 
joke novif to be even mildly fimny. The expression is not, 
anyhow, more absurd than many expressions which have 
invaded our FdngUsh tongue from America and the armed 
forces, “You sec,” a Burman said to me, wearily, “if we change 
it to ‘footwear prohibited', as the people who want to improve 
us are always urging us to, the people will think it’s a new rule 
which means that they mustn't even carry their footwear. The 
people understand what it means—that the wearing of foot¬ 
wear is prohibited. If the highly educated among our own 
people have no objccdon to the expression, why should we 
mind what outsiders think? If it makes us look ridiculous 
perhaps it is not more ridiculous than the sight of Western 
people paddling round our pagodas in their socks, frightened 
to go barefoot. . ■ ■” 

Maurice Collis, in his book, In^ Hi^n recalls that 

before the first world war the Burmese permitted Europeans 
to enter pagodas with their shoes on, but that after the war 
some nationalist-minded monks preached against this, with 
the result that by tgao so strong was Burmese feeling in 
the matter—their nationalism linked, as with the Irish, with 
their religion—that it was barefoot or nothing, ‘It was 
foreseen,* Maurice Collis remarks, ‘that the British would 
refuse to take off their shoes, as to do so would render them 
ridiculous.' 

He himself, a British government official at the lime, in 
igao entered the famous Arakan Pagoda in Mandalay with 
his shoes on, having been assured by one of the pagoda trustees 
that it would be all right. The people, observing him, ‘showed 
no incivility but were cool and distant*. When those with him 
fell upon their knees in Iront of the great image he alone 
remained standing, a conspicuous figure, as he says, with his 
shoes on. He has the honesty to confess that he felt that he was 

^ Faber & TmhcTf igjjn 
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^committiag a rudeness^ and wished that he had not come. He 
felt, he says, like an outsidcti "or worse, like an oppressor who 
was taking advantage of his office.* 

Mr. V. G. Scott O'Connor, another distinguished authority 
OQ the E ast, in his well-known book on Burma, The Silken Easl^^ 
in a foreword to the new edition published in 1928, wrote that 
it wa^ "disconcerting" for liim to leam that the Shwc Dagon 
Pagoda was ‘now practically elosed to Europeans w ho do not 
care to w^alk barefooted up its stairs', Astouishingly, he adds, 
‘Few, quiie naturally, arc willing to comply with this con¬ 
dition.* He goes on to dte the case of 'an American lady of 
great refinement* who out of her great love for Buddhism and 
her great desire to sec ^the sacred fane* yielded to this ^un¬ 
necessary and insanitary obligadou^ He felt that it should be 
possible to make "a fair and reasonable concession to the habits 
of Western people*. But tvhy should any people make any 
concessions touching their religion to people not of their faith? 
Is it not an impertinente even to expect—still less demand" 
that they should? The command, Tut off thy shoes from off 
thy feet* for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground," 
goes back to the Hebraic story of Moses and the burning bush; 
throughout the East in holy places from ancient times, long 
before Buddha, long before Cxhrist—who came 600 years later 
—people have put off their shoes as a mark of reverence, as in 
the West they have removed their hats. 

Yet even Fielding Hall, writing in 1899/ seems to have 
been curiously insensitive in this matter, for writing of the 
monkhood, and how any stranger may enter and receive 
shelter and hospitality, he wrote, *we break all their laws; we 
ride and wear boots within the ^cred enclosure*. And of the 
w^caring of footwear in pagodas he continues, ‘If you went into 
a Mohammedan mosque in Delhi With your boots on you 
would probably be killed* Yet we clump round the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda at our easCp and no one interferes/ He adds that 
the Burman is ready to believe that "the £nglishman*s breaches 
of decorum are due to foreign manners, to the necesdtica of our 
life, to ignorance*. 

He might abo have added ‘and to white arrogance*. 

< HiitrhTTwnfi 1038, 

* In TV Simt i/t Bufib. 
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In the East both dusks and dawm arc swift. There is no 
lingering twihghtj and no gradual approach to day. When the 
sunset Qaines behind the Shwe Dagon Pagoda you must hurry 
along the palm avenue to reach the end of the late before it 
has melted into the soft mauve of the tropical night. Bui whilst 
it lasts nature imitating art produces a gorgeous gaudy picture- 
postcard of an Improbably crimson sky streaked with pre¬ 
posterously ^picturesque^ black palms. The pagoda then seems 
briefly made of golden fire with tongues of flame. Then the 
wild Hght is wjthdravm from it and it shimmers strung with 
lights against a backcloth of sudden stars. 

Dawn comes to the pagoda with a quenching of lights and 
a tumult of crows. The dogs begin almost as soon as the crows, 
and then the knock-knock-fcnocking of the coppersmith bird 
and the brain-fevered insistence of the unseen birf that shrilly 
insists *you"re ill, you're ill, you're ill'. The transition from night 
to day lakes only a few minuiesj and in those few minutes all 
living things stir from sleep—human beings, birds, dogs, the 
cattle that wander the roads, nosing with the pariah dogs mto 
the heaps of garbage. Wood fires are kindled outside the 
refugee hutments under the trees at the sides of the roads, and 
kettles and frying pans brought into action—^for in the East 
life is lived out very largely in the open air. People sleep In the 
open, eat in the open, wash in the open. At the street-comer 
pumps in the suburbs of Rangoon, and all over the country, 
you may see men and women filling vessels with water and 
pouring the water over themselvea, the men stripped to the 
waist, the women with their jackets and bodices removed and 
their loRgjfis pulled up under their armpits like sarongs. The 
‘driir is to pull the clean bngp on over the wet one and shuille 
the wet one off from underneath. I have never done this at a 
street pump or beside a lake, but 1 have done it in the com* 
parative privacy of g^mlcns and back yards of houses where 
I have stayed in country districts, and for an inexpert European 
it is not as easy as it sounds; the problem is to keep the wet 
longyi from slipping whilst you struggle to adjust the dry one. 
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There is also the problem of underclothesj where to put these 
garments whilst soaping and watcr-pouiing, and how- modestly 
to get them on again without letting the dry longyi slip. Some¬ 
times the washing place is enclosed behind a four-foot fendog 
of bamboo, which provides both a little privacy and somcthiiig 
upon which to bang thingi. Coping with European clothes 
when bathing in this way is so difficult that it h better not 
attempted, and the disadvantages are obvious. 

As soon as it b light, in towns and villages ahhe, smaU pro¬ 
cessions of monks are to be seen everywhere making ihelr 
rounds with their food bowls. Then women come out of their 
bouses with offerings of rice and Currys which the monks must 
accept without a word. They do not beg^ but merely make it 
possible for the donors to acquire merit—and great merit 
attaches to the feeding of monkSi All food is taken back to the 
pengyi-kyaungs^ the monasteries, and shared out. P&ng}is may 
not cat after mid-day. 

With sun-up, too, the watcr^Hcrs come round to every 
house with their huge barrels on wheels, or petrol tins carried 
pannier-wise attached to a pole across the shoulders. This I 
did not see in Rangoon, hut everywhere in Mandalay. 


5 

Rangoon as it exists today was planned by a British officer 
of the Bengal Engineers, Lieutenant A. Fraser, after the British 
occupation of Lower Burma in 1B53- He was considered to 
have made a line job of laying out the city, and a street was 
named after him. He was probably the town-planner of 
South East Asia. 

It ironic that after several years of independence the chief 
streets of the Burmese capital still retain the old British imperi- 
sdist names. There is Phayre Street, named after Colonel Sir 
Arthur Phayrr, the first commissiontr of British Burma, and 
parallel with Fraser Street there is Dalhousie Street named 
after Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General of India and the 
instigator of the drst war of annexation, to name the most 
important examples. Phayre Street is broad, with trees at 
either side, and is given a certain distinction by the imposing 
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portico of the British Council Library, Dalhousie Strcet^g oijy 
disdnctJon is that behvccn iu starting paint, somewhere down 
in Chinatown on the waterfrontj and tlic Sulc Pagoda* there b 
a line of concrete blocks down the middle turning it into a 
narrow two-way thorough Fare^ 

The Sule Pagoda stands islanded vi'here Dalhousic Street 
crosses the Sule Pagoda Road, Across from it there is Bandoola 
Square, and here the name has been changed in keeping with 
the times, for this small park in w^hich a tall obclbk known as 
the Independence Monument has been erected, was once 
known as Fytchc Square, after a British administrator, but has 
been renamed after the Burmese general, Maha Bandoola, 
who lost his life lighting the British in the war in which Upper 
Burma was annexed in iSflB—there b a caimon ball from the 
bailie in the square. 

South the Suit Pagoda Road runs down to the Strand Road 
along the waterfront* Across from the square stands the City 
Hall, which is arehhccturaUy a combination of East and West, 
stately with pillars, but very Oriental about the roof, with 
tow^ers like liidc pagodas at each comer, and the roofing over 
the main cntnince tiered, w^ith upturned gables and spires. 
Going nor til to cross Fraser Street the Sule Pagoda Road is 
possessed by a Broadway gari$hness of cinemas and crude 
cinema posters. At the cross-roads there is a mcny-go-round of 
dusty earth where every night crowds of men and boys sit 
whilst ihc traffic sw^irb round them, rather as people at on the 
steps round the Eros fotmtain in Piccadilly Circus, but without 
any expanse of pavement separating them from the traffic. 
There is a railway bridge at this end, and a feeling of being 
already on the outskirts of the dty* The chief cinemas are all 
here, showing American, English, Indian and Burmese films* 
Loud-speakers relay a raucom music trom the dnemas— 
bioscopes, as they arc still called—and there arc also poster- 
covered loud-5peaker vans in the road advcrtisiug the film 
attractions, so that there is all the din of a fun-fair^ without 
the fun. Yet there is a certain fascination about this Sule 
Pagoda Road, witli the merry-go-round at one end and the 
river at the other and the golden pagoda in between► It 
becomes a boulevard between the merry-go-round and the 
pagoda, with pavements Oauked by koko trees in the centre, 
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where men and boys squat on the kerbs throwing dicc^ gossip¬ 
ing, or merely watching the world go by. There arc several 
Chinese restaurants on this stretch of the road, and a large 
Indian one with a balcony on the first floor. In the hot nights, 
when the neon lights impose a synthetic enchantment on the 
vulgarity and garishness, it is pleasant to dine on this balcony 
and IooIe out over the crowded street, with its biack-hcaded, 
wbite-shirted mobs—rather than queues—seething outride the 
cinemas. There is an impression that every person in the crowd, 
which seems to be all malc^ is gripping the elbow of the person 
in frontj and when the box-ofifice opens there is a tremendous 
impulse forward then back. Like a tng-of-w'ar in reverse. The 
crowed has become a kind of massed cordon, and it b a curious 
and startling sight when it lurches forward then reels back 
upon itself. The babble of voices is like a vibrating hum above 
the clangour of bicycle bells and the noises of motor traffic. 
Among the parked cars in the middle of the road the tri-shaw 
boys perch on tlidr bicycler waiting indolently for passengers. 
Continuing on, past the pagoda and Bandoola park, you 
come to the river, and another curious piece of architecture— 
the Port Commissioners Building on the Strand Road. It has 
a fall square lower like a minaret, set at the comer of a 
white building with windows set back from the glare of the 
sun along shady colonnaded balconies^ For a very short 
distance it is possible to stroll along the waterfront and watch 
the shippings It is a favourite place to come to at night, when 
the lighted ships assume romance, and any brtaie that Is 
stirring comes along the river* Indians in their white dhotis^ 
ghostly in the darkness, come and squat under the trees, or sit 
w ith their backs to the corrugated iron that fences off the docks* 
They squat or sit crosslcgged in small groups, and perhaps this 
small rivenide space is some kind of substitute for the spacious¬ 
ness of the Gateway of India on the Bombay waterfronts The 
Indian quarter is close, just in behind the impressive buildings 
of the Strand; there the streets are narrow and dirty and 
teeming widi hfe, purely Indian life, and it could be a back 
street in Bombay or Calcutta or Benaros* 

Tlie Chinese quarter is not far off, along the river, with 
baraar streets behind. There is a fruit market, faintly reminis¬ 
cent ofCovcnt Garden. Facing the river, but lying hack across 
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a courtyard^ there is a Chinese BnridhUt Temple, the Kwati 
Inn Goddess Temple. It contains ornate gilded and lacquer 
shrines, Buddha iniages, and images of Chinese deides, includ¬ 
ing one of the goddess sitting on lotus flowers. There are potted 
plants standing about on the floor, and a great many dusty 
paper flowers on the ahrines. During the festival season, before 
the monscxrn breaks, pwi is held in the courtyard, but actors 
impersonating old men with enormously long beards and 
\%idding enormously long swords make it markedly diflerent 
fixpm Burmese All round the temple when there is pwi 
there are food and drink stalls and eating booths. Men, women 
and children form a dense crowd in the courtyard and along 
the temple steps. Children and young men climb the sur¬ 
rounding trees. Every now and then someone more interested 
in the future than in the play enters the temple and after first 
kneeling before the goddess and stating what it is desired to 
know—whether some loved one who is ill will recover, whether 
it is safe to undertake a certain journey, or a certain business 
venture, and so on—then stands before the shrine and shakes 
a container full of sticks undl one of them jumps out, the 
shaker having first dedded which way it should falL If it fails 
to iall in this way the process is repeated until it does so— 
which it is eventually bound to do. Each stick has markings on 
it which serve as a reference to particular answers filed in an 
enormous card index at the entrance of the temple, and which 
is consulted after the stick has fallen satisftictorily. readings 
are taken only from the sticks which have fallen the deared 
way. If the person who seeks the answers is able to do so he 
reads them for himself; if not he consults the clerks in charge. 
A different batch of sticks will provide the references for 
Chinese medical prcscnpiions for various diseases and illnesses. 
It is fortune-telling with a difference. It has nothing to do with 
Buddhism; it is an accretion^ like Anz-worship. 

The crowd outside* watching the play, is silent and ab^ 
sorbed, and solidly Chinese^ They only momentarily turn their 
heads when two Europeans shoulder a way through them to 
reach the temple, and msldc the temple the intruders are quite 
unregarded. The fantasy of the play and the fantasy of the 
future are equally absorbing. 

The whar^^es struggle for miles along the riverside, and the 
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rats scamper under the parked lorries of the fruit market and 
among the piled-up refill. But aert^ the road all is light and 
colour, gold and lacquer, dragons and mystery and enchant¬ 
ment^ an outpost of the Farthest East. 


6 

Shordy after my arrival In Rangoon I went off on a journey 
to the deep South, which I wanted to sec bdore the weather 
became hotter. “But you must be back by the twelfth,” said 
the Attorney General. “That,” he insisted, very important,” 
February the tw^clfih is Union Day. It is not to be confused with 
Independence Day, which is January the fourth, or National 
Day which is March and which celebrates the nationalist 
spirit awakened in 1920 by a great school and college strike in 
protest against new repressive measures imposed by the British 
rulers. Union Day celebrates the union of ail the states into the 
federation now known as the Union of Burma. 

The festivides begin at seven in the morning with pro¬ 
cessions of the different tribes of hill people into the city. In the 
heat of afternoon there are boat-races on the Royal L^e, with 
the President and various ministers and other important persons 
watching from the terrace of the Boat Club. The banks of the 
lake are black with umbrellas raised agaiust the sun. Below this 
black roofing over the dense crowds there are the brilliant 
and diverse colours of the hngyis. Above the roofing of um¬ 
brellas the tall palms lean against the dazzling cloudless $ky. 
In the glimmering distance the Shwc Dagon Pagoda gives back 
the sunlight blindingly from its own hot gold. At the Boat Club, 
under the awning, there is a great flutter of fans. Indian bearers 
in white uniforms go round with jugs of iced fruit drinks. The 
President and his entourage take their place on the settee of 
honour in the front row, and the races begin. No one appears 
to pay much heed to the racing. Camera men are busy getting 
pictures of the PrradenI, and headi are turned in all directions 
to see who is who under the huge marquee. Only the people 
in the rows of chairs immediately behind the Presidential party 
have any chance of seeing anything anyhow i behind these rows 
there are people seated at small tables, from which the water is 
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hardly visible. Nevertheless teanis of young men row very fast 
and long narrow boats shoot past the Presidential settee. 
Presently announcements are made and the winning teams arc 
presented to the President. Then silver cups are placed on a 
cushion from which he tak.es them and hands them to the team 
leaders. Long-haired Chins from the northern hills win several 
of these trophies. Strange it must be to return to a village of 
bamboo huts up in the wild beautiful northern hills with these 
valuable silver cups. What do they do with them, where do 
they place them, in their furniture-less homes? And their long 
slender boats, hollowed out of whole tree trunlts, do they go 
back with them on the ’planes and trains that brought tliens 
here, all the way from die Ihr north? And how can dicy, who 
arc used to the cool mountain airs, breathe down here on the 
burning plain—^Ict alone win races in the heat of noon? Yet 
this they do, and meet the President himself and receive their 
priacs at his hands. 

When the priac-giving is overr the President and various 
ministers and others, including the British Ambassador, and 
the A Homey Ccncral’s party, go aboard the Presidential barge, 
than which Queen Cleopatra herself had nothing more royally 
beautiful. The deck of the barge is a square platform supported 
on the backs of huge rosy-chested golden birds which form the 
bows, their Rshlike tails thrusting up in the stem. The roof of 
barge is constmctcd in an ornate Siamese pagoda style, and 
it is all silver and gold, of a falrylike loveliness, which is en- 
hanced at night by floodlighting. But now its silver and gold Is 
burnished by the hot bright afternoon sunshine, and at each 
side of the barge arc pretty young glrb in pale green silk htigyii^ 
and wearing a festive amount of jewellery, each with several 
rows of pearls embellisliing her transparent white jacket. Their 
long black hair is worn in bunches down thdr backs and is 
festooned with chains of jasmine. Each girl carries a green 
paddle with which she pretends to paddle the barge, whilst 
singing the Burma Union Song. The tour round the lake takes 
about an hour and the girls paddle and sing vigorously and 
non-stop. The song is sung in Burmese; it greets the President 
and prays Tor the Welfare State’s real coming’, and 'that peace 
on our land may come to stay'. It is a pity that the words of 
patriotic songs cverywherc-^with the exception of the Mgrstl- 
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iaise —arc so invaj-iably banal despite the lofty sentiments. Tbe 
tunc of the Burma Union Song^ however* is catchy^ and 
when you have heard it sung over and over and over again 
for an houTj you are inclined to go on hearing it even when it is 
no longer being sung. 

Whilst the pretty girls paddle and sing so diligently* no less 
tirelessly two girls in white, up in the bowi, posture non-stop in 
Burmese dancing, joining in the singing die wliilc. It is all very 
charmings in an ethereal, fairy-like fashion. The President 
stands and gently waves a white handkcrchiLT to the crowds 
massed on the low slopes all round the lake, and the crowds 
cheer, section by section, as the barge passes, all gold and silver 
in the sunshine^ with its dancing and singing nymphs. 

When the barge has made the circuit of the lake and 
returned to its starting point the crowds on the banks disperse, 
but the fesdvides are by no means over. The sun goes down but 
the moon comes up and the night blcxims with lights in all 
directions, with singing and dancing and laughter. There is an 
open-air marionette show on some wasteland near the lake; 
the Burmese love marionettes and bring considerable artistry 
both to the creation of the puppets and to their manipulatjon. 
The hands of the manipulators are not hidden, and are as 
fascinating to watch as the puppets themselves. Some way out 
of the city there is an open-air theatre, and all that goes with 
pwi —side-show^s, eating-boodis, toy balloon sellers, open-air 
film shows. There is no charge for all this—on thb or any other 
occasion. The theatrical company is paid from subscriptions 
collected in the locality, or perhaps by some rich donor, on the 
occasion of the opening of some new pt^ngji-kjaung, or the 
presentation and hoisting of a new kti for a local pagoda, or 
perhaps as part of the festivities accompanying a skiTd^yu cere¬ 
mony, when a boy leaves home to serve his time as a ; or 
perhaps it is nothing to do with any of these occasions, but 
simply that because it is the pwi season someone has felt moved 
to acquire merit by providing the locality with entertainment. 

At some pwis a huge bamboo tent is erected, and the rupee 
charged for admission includes the hire of a mat to spread on 
the already bamboo-matting covered ground. People go in at 
about eight or nine, and from uine till midnight the programme 
consists entirely of dancing, singing, downing. After midnight 
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and until dawn^ at about half-past five tn the tnoming, there 
is serious dnuua^ Whole families go^ with young children whom 
they put to sleep beside them on the ground, and no one would 
think of leaving until dawn. 

One pwi is very like another as to entertainment. There arc 
usuaDy iw'o femaJc dancers, who wear traditional Byimese 
court dress, which consists of a very long Imgjdt some four inches 
or so of it trailing on the ground, an elaborate long-sleeved 
eingjtj a good deal of jewellery. The dancers leap and 
cavort in this coistume, dexterously kicking the Icngji away 
from Uieir hidden feet. How they avoid tripping over it seems 
little short of miraculous. Burmese dancing is very largely a 
matter of posturing, with bent knees and the body bent forward 
from the waist, and a series of hand and arm movements, hut 
occasiionally the dancers must move about—still with knees 
and body bent-—and then the tighdy sheathing is dealt 
with by skilful side and back kicks, tween their numbers the 
dancers retire to the rear of the stage and sit therewith their 
backs to the audience. Bdund the scenes of these open-air 
theatres U open to the public and interested spectators stand 
round whilst the actors—-as they are always called, even when 
they arc only dancers—^unsctfconsciously make up their faces. 

The clowns with tlieir ribald humour, consisting mosdy of 
the iJifiibU fnUndrty to w'hich the Burmese language readily lends 
itself,^ are always immensely popular. Pwi audiences laugh 
heartily, but they never applaud. Burmese orcheairas consist of 
oblong drums, and circles of drurm—the drummer standing 
in the centre tapped with the fingers, bamboo clappers, 
flutes, somedmes widi brass trumpet hom$ affixed to them, 
brass gongSj and sometimes a sweet-toned duldmcr. At first 
Burmese music sounds harsbi bewildering, discordant to the 
Western ear; but as one becomes accustomed to it it begins to 
clarify and assume its own particular pattern and harmony. 
1 am speaking here of the traditional music, not the Westernized 
vemon of It beard at the cinemas, and sometimes at the pwis. 

Ponp^is arc not supposed to attend pwis, or any kind of 
entertainment where there is music and dancing, but 1 have 
several times seen tlicm there. At Moulmein I saw them inside 
the bamboo tent, five ytUow-robcd young men in a row, 
smoking cheroots, obviously enjoying themselves, openly and 
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unashamed. Such conduct is frowued upon, and I have heard 
the condemnation carry with it the rider that 'not all who wear 
the yellow robe are entitled to do so^. But the bad pongyid and 
the false pojigjis arc a product of the cities—Mandalay had a 
bad reputation in this respect at one time—and whilst their 
existence is admitted U is generally agreed that the vast 
majority of the order are worthy of the rspect accorded 
them. 

In the evening of Union Day there w'as a dinner at the Boat 
Club, attended by the Presideut and the Prime Minister and 
all the V.l.P's of the afternoon. 1 was presented to the Pr«ident 
and sat with him for a futile moment or two on a settee under 
a standard lamp at the far side of a large room—for just so long 
as it took to pilot the next person to be presented across the 
intervening space. (Fortunately I was taken by U Chan Htoon 
to meet him properly at the end of my tour.) 

Dinner was served at long tables on the terrace overlooking 
the lake. It should have been romantic and beautiful to have 
dined there, with the moon and the glimmering water and the 
baige looking like something out of an Eastern fairytale islanded 
there in the lake, but instead the beauty of the night and of 
the setting was violated by loudspeakers which relayed 'VVea- 
temized Burmese music and popular him song hits, deafeniagly 
and pcrristently. As the Burman next to me remarked, as we 
struggled with conversation against it, the loudspeaker has 
become the curse of the East. With strip-Iighiing as a runner- 
up ; though by the vast majority this is regarded not as a curse 
but as a boon, because of its cheapness. This means that in 
every house, caf< 5 , restaurant, throughout the length and 
breadth of Burma, wherever there is electricity there this 
horrible white light is to be found winking away. Even in the 
pagodas; even against the golden sides of the Shwe Dagon; 
even in the ancient shrines. 
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At the President’s house the following day there was a 
presen tadon to a potigji who had performed the prodigious feat 
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of reciling, from memory, word-perfect, the entire Buddhut 
scriptures, the Tipi taka entire. For this occasion, as national 
dress was obligatory, my hostess lent me a handsome yellow 
silk lotigyi, a long-sleeved white nylon jacket, a gauzy yellow 
scarf, and more jewellery than 1 have ever worn at one time in 
my life—since no Burmese lady of any standing, dressed for a 
State occasion, or a social one, would consider one small pearl 
necklet anything like adequate. As it was the first time 
I had worn a loTigyi it was thought ad^'bablc 1 should also 
wear a silver chain belt to prevent any risk of incondncntly 
coming to pieces. A hngj/i, wrapped so tightly round tlte waist 
and hips, feels very restricting after European dresses and 
skirts, and much less cool. Belts are often worn with hng^is by 
both sexes;; the w^caring of them at least prohibits the condnu^ 
pulling out and refolding of the garment, in the streets, at the 
pagodas, everywhere, which is considered bad manners, but 
which is apparently unavoidable if the garment is to be kept 
tightly in position without wearing a belt to secure it. 

The President's house is a huge ugly red brick building in 
the worst nondescript Victorian style and during the British 
regime was the residence of the Governor-General. ‘The 
second ugliest building in Rangoon,’ the Prime Minister, U Ntt 
calb it (in his book, Burma under the Japanese ')—tvithout speci¬ 
fying the ugliest. (Some people consider the Central Jail the 
ugliest, others the Secretariat.) Inside, however, all is very 
p^atial. The great golden throne of King Thibaw, the last 
king of Burma, dethroned by the British in 1865, has been 
converted into a shrine, with a golden Buddha image with a 
muld-coloured rc>x»lving halo behind his head. In this shrine- 
room, immensely lofty and pillared, the presentation was 
made. We all sat on the floor, the sexes as always segregated, 
and in front of us, on the women’s side, sat a row of nuns 
wearing the usual pink robes, their heads shaven. Facing us all 
sat a row of extremely aged monks in their yellow robes. On 
golden silk cushions, under ornamental parasob, in front of 
these old monks sat two young ones, one of them the prodigy to 
whom the presentation was being made, the other one also 
very learned and distin^ished. These iw'o young pengjis held 
fans modestly before their faces as they sat, their heads down 
' Enaliih editioti, imiulalcit by J. S. Fumivall (MscmilUn & Cn, Ltd,}, 19.54. 
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bent, so that they should not look upon the finely arrayed 
women facing them. 

The Minister for Religious Affairs, U 'Win, gave a long 
discourse in Burmese on Buddhism, and on the achievement 
of the young pongyi being honoured that day. It all went on for 
some hours whilst cramp appeared to threaten first in one leg 
and then in the other in more than one of the audience. Only 
the nuns and the monks sat immobile, tike carved figures. The 
cool of the early morning wore away and it began to be hot, in 
spite of the many huge fans whirling high up overhead. Where 
1 sat among the ladies there was a tremendous smell of jasmine 
from all the strings of it dangling from their glossy hair, which 
was dressed elaborately, twisted round a cone on top, in the 
correct court style. Some of them wore tinselled artificial 
flowers among the real flowers—jasmine, roses, frangipani—- 
in their hair. We moved our fans and shifted our positions, our 
feet tucked under us. The sermonizing and the reading of 
scriptures ended and the prraentation of gifts was made to the 
young monk—a most beautiful carved ivory fan from the 
Government, a camera, a certificate encased in an engraved 
brass container resting on carved stands—who accepted them 
all silently, as monks arc supposed to receive whatever is given 
them—not smiling or spealong, but taking them only into his 
hands, and that only momentarily, in token of acceptance. 

When it was all over the venerable monks left first, helped 
to their feet by the more able-bodied. Then, the scjtcs stUl 
segregated, the rest of us went out and into rooms where we ate 
rice and delicious curries, seated on the floor, round low tables. 
And still there was an atmosphere of Jasmine and frangipani, 
and the chatter that now ran through the company made it seem, 
with the sheen of i ts bright silks, like a flock of humming-birds. 
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Back at Themis Court I carefully removed all the borrowed 
finery and lay on the bed under the fan, for it was by then very 
bot; also after so much floor-sitting it was pleasant to lie 
stretched out. In this position, too, it is easy to relax and think. 
I looked up at the mosquito net furled back upon its white 
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canopy like the sails of a ship and thought of the young monk 
and his prodigioua feat. He had an intelligcntt sensitive face, 
which even heavy pock marks at one side did not make unat¬ 
tractive. I wonder^ about his mind—'Whether his astonishing 
performance had been the result of years of concentration, 
or whether such a memory was a freak of nature. I wondered 
how many hours the recitation had taken. Someone had said 
weeks, but had not specified how many hours a day he had 
devoted to it. The memorizing of whole books of the Canon by 
‘reciters' was, of course, I reflected, nothing new in the history 
of Buddhism, but if it had ever happened before it must anyhow 
be extremely unusual for anyone to memorize the whole of 
the Three Baskets, all the volumes of the I wondered 

about the value of such a fabulous feat of memory, 

I regarded the great propeller of a fan tvhirling overhead, 
Jt sccm^cd to be churning up only hot air, like a gathering of 
politicians* the Japanese fen I had taken to the reception 
w*ould be more efTective, but I could not make the effort to get 
up and fetch it from the dressing-table, and I have never been 
able to acquire the Eastern habit of shouting for a servant. I 
wondered if the young man would find any use for the beautiful 
c^ed ivory fan. It was probably meant only for decoration, 
like those china plates people put on walls. He would scarcely 
have any use for the camera. Perhaps he had a little brother 
who would be glad of it. I thought about the nuns who when 
they first entered I had mistaken for monks, because of their 
shaved heads. 

My thoughts Sowed on to the nunnery 1 had visited recently, 
where the nuns were little girls, the eldest only about sixteen, 
Ac youngest mne, and how I was told Aal Aese children even 
in Ac little time Aey are allowed away from learning Ac 
scriptures must be always staid and grave—‘serious* was the 
word used. I asked, troubled, didn’t Acy, the little ones at 
least, ever become homesick? The Interpreter volunteered to 
ask the youngest of them for me. He asked her if Ac would like 
to go back home to her parents; Ac replied that she did not 
wish to go. "AA her,” I said, "why she chooses to be a nun." 
The reply, which was prompt, through Ac interpreter, was, 
"Because I am willing to go where Acre is no misery." The 
interpreter—he was the village schoolmaster—turned to me 
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with salve triumph. "You Jcc," he said, "she has been traiacd!" 
What was there to reply but a sad, iromc, "Quite so!” 

But Burmese people, with children of their own, with whom 
I discussed this did not share my misgivings about these little 
nuns. "They can leave at any time,'* they assured me. But if it 
should be the wish of their parents that they should be there? 
I did not press the point. These young growing children keep 
the monastic rule of not eating after mid-day. But as they do 
not rush about, giving ofiT phyrical energy, like children leading 
norma] lives, perhaps that is all right. It was suggested to me 
that when children have ‘something better to do' they don’t 
need to play, that they only rush about making noise and often 
being dcstrucdvc from lack of any other outlet. Others said 
that of course these child num did play, secretly, among them¬ 
selves, if only verbal games. It was diflicult to think of dedi¬ 
cated children. But by reason of their background and training 
these Buddhist children are different, perhaps. Many of them, it 
was dauned, remembered their former lives. Who is to dispute it? 

When 1 first arrived in Rangoon I inquired about a child 
prodigy of whom I had been told and who had been giving 
discourses on the Buddhist scriptures since the age of four. He 
was by then about eight years old and had preached in Ran¬ 
goon in the Rodatgyi Pagoda. I learned that he had also 
preached in the World Peace Pagoda, and in Bassein. He is the 
child of poor parents, paddy formers in a village near Tharra- 
waddy. It is claimed for him that he acquired reading merely 
by being shown the Burmese alphabet at the dme he started 
to talk. He became a novice in the Buddhist Order at the age 
of four, and that year, 1950, caused a sensation at an exhibition 
in Rangoon by his ability to read anything written in Bumicse. 
This appears to be genuine enough, but in the opinion of the 
Burman who told me the term ‘prodigy’ as applied to him is 
too strong. He regarded the child, he said, as "unusually 
intelligent and endowed with a wonderful memory,” and his 
preaching probably a repetition of sermons learned by heart. 
He had not met the boy—^who is now known by his clerical 
name of Shin (Reverend) Revata—nor heard him preach, but 
that is what he thought, what he ‘could not help feeling*. The 
boy now has a small monastery of his own within the precincts 
of the Kodatgyi Pagoda. 
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I found other people similarly unimpressed by what, when 
I had first heard of it, seemed to me so astonishing. Oh yes, 
they said, wc do get such children occasionally; it simply means 
that they have remembered their learning from former lives. 
The phenomenon can thus be explained in the light of 
or as one of those abnonnal memories which do sometinies 
occur and in the West are exploited for entertainment pur¬ 
poses. 

So much in the East is ringed round for the Westerner with 
a ht^c question mark—not necessarily of scepticism but of 
puralcment. Pilate's question, ‘*What is truth?" continually 
reasserts itself. 

Because of my interest in meditation I was taken by a gum 
who claimed a good deal of success with pupils Grom all parts of 
the world to his meditation centre, where he showed me the 
meditation cells, explained his methods, and showed me testi¬ 
monials from various pupils who had attained proficiency in 
meditation under his guidance. He told me of a young Hindu 
clerk in his office in Rangoon whom he had converted to 
Buddhism and taught to meditate. He claimed that since he 
had learned to meditate the young man had been cured of 
high blood-pressure which had previously kept him in con¬ 
tinuously poor health. Also, since he had received enlighten¬ 
ment, to use the gam^s words (I made notes at the time), this 
young manied man of thirty had been 'completely without 
passion', and lived with his twenty-ycar-old wife as 'brother 
and sister’. When 1 suggested that this was perhaps trying for 
the young w'ifc I was assured that on the contrary she also was 
in the process of being converted. . . , 

The young man was duly produced for me. He was a little 
shy, perhaps, but he demonstrated his capacity for meditation 
by falling upon his knees in the shrine-room and going into a 
trance, his eyes closed. I was invited to lift one of his hands 
resting on the floor. I attempted this but could not do so. After 
a few minutes, two or three perhaps, he opened his eyes but 
remained in position, his eyes half closed. He appeared to be 
conscious. The fbllovring conversation took place: 

"E»o you remember your former existence?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 was a famous writer.” 
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“What sort of books did you write?” 

“I wrote boob of phiJ(HOphy.“ 

Intellectually spcabttg he would appear to have come down 
in the world in this incarnation. 1 said that 1 would like to 
know, if possible, something of the young man’s eicpericnces 
during meditation- The gum had already told me that the 
general experience of people who meditated was that afterwards 
they had a great feeling of mental and spiritual ‘rdreshment*, 
I had read this also in Buddhist writings on the subject. The 
gum put the question to the young man now and got the right 
answers pat, “I feel refreshed.” 

I met at: the same time another Hindu, this one an elderly 
man not converted to Buddhism, but who wanted to practise 
meditation ^ he had a great wish *to sec the Lord Krishna^, 
which pious ambition^ I gathered, he had to date failed to 
realize. 

The gum asked him liow he was getting on, and he replied, 
“There are disturbance. There was sexual impulse this 
morning/’ 

The gum assured him, encouragingly, “ You’ll soon be over 
that!” 

Some months later, however, I met this same Hindu at 
Themis Ck>urt, where there was always a great coming and 
going of people. 

“I have met you before somewhere, sister,” he said. 

1 reminded him of the circuinstanccs, and asked, “How are 
you getting on with your meditation?” 

He looked troubled- 

“Slowly,” he said. “There arc disturbances/’ 

Buddhist ^meditation^ is not meditation as generally under¬ 
stood in the West; the word is misleading. It is not religiouji 
contemplation, but an emptying of the mind, extremely diffi¬ 
cult to achieve. The normal tendency is to think about oneself 
not thinking—which of course means that one is thinking. In 
the West wo know what it is to think (for as Chesterton has 
observed, *men at times are sober, and think by fits and 
starts—*) and we know what it is to meditate upon a given 
subject, from the state of the soul down to the right word in a 
cross-word puzzle; and we know the meaning of rc%'eric, when 
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the nund aimlessly and uncontrollably drifts. But meditation in 
the Buddhist sense is none of all this ; i t is the achievement of 
what the Buddhists themselves call *one pointedness*. Or as 
David Maurice put It to me once—'thinking of the mind in 
terms of a film reek meditation is the slowing down of the mind 
to a *stiir. It is a becoming-aware* not possible witliout concen¬ 
tration and long practisingp for in all that we do we are un¬ 
aware, every breath that we draw* every flicker of an eyelash. 
So rneditation is often taught by first teaching awareness of 
every breath, its Inhalation and respiration p awareness of that 
and only that^ fining the mind down to that one focal point. 
Or it is taught by the awareness of every movement involved 
in raising the band. The first exercises in meditation are usually 
these, and the process is long, slow, tedious. And when Samadki^ 
one^pomtedness of mind, has been at last achieved, it stiU 
remains difficult to maintain for more than a few minutes. 
When 1 asked David Maurice once, “When you've achieved 
meditation isn't it difficult to get back?*' he smiled, ruefully, 
and replied that the difficulty was not to get back but to stay 
there. There arc some Buddhists who shrink from attempting 
it, yet It is an important part of Buddhism, and the really 
devout Buddhist will usually attempt it, with varying degrees 
of success dependent on mentality and temperament. 

The contemplation of breathing to assist meditation is 
called Anap&tmsutL In the words of Nyanasatta Thera, of the 
Kolatennc Hermitage, Colombo, *Those who do not need any 
external objects for their meditation may practise the con¬ 
templation of breathings ^ » , When respiration has become so 
refined tliat one docs not feel if at all, one may meditate on the 
nature of the process^ and then on one's body and mind, the 
base of respiration* One contemplates the rising and passing 
away of material and mental processes, their impermanence, 
suffering, and the conditioned nature of all phenomena* Then 
a vision of reality opens to us as we arc ihuJ concentrated. Such 
moments of unforced, spontaneous, of passive awareness of 
what is—these are the really creative moments* 'fhey trans¬ 
form and mould our character, without our having forced any 
change. We advance in understanding, peace, happiness, and 
have an unshaken confidence in our progress on the right path 
of Enlightenment. We al^^-nys emerge from such m^itation 
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refreshed^ strengthened, as if entering a new world of under¬ 
standings lovc^ peace, harmony/ 

No one is able to define the ^vision of reality'; the nature of 
the experience appears to be as incommunicable aa the con¬ 
dition of Mrtfjna. There are people who can achieve this one- 
pointedness for themselves, with no guiding teacher, no giim^ 
and they arc not necessarily people of great mtdlect. Others 
need to persevere vAih exercises in breathing-awareness for 
wceb, and such people may be intellectuals, who simply 
because of the Uveiiness of their minds find it difficult to con¬ 
centrate, Sitting or kneeling in front of a Buddha image, in the 
house or at a pagoda, and meditating upon the Blessed One's 
teachings and the path of Enlightenment—and there are a 
number of formulae for this purpose~is another matter. 
Devout Buddhists, both men and women, go away to medi¬ 
tation centres periodically, rather as Catholic priests go into 
reireal* in order to give themselves up entirely to the life of 
the spirit without interruption from the world- But there the 
similarity ends, for Chr^tian religious contemplation and 
Buddhist meditation are poles apart. The Buddhist who is able 
to meditate, for long or short periods, for minutes only or for 
hours or for days, reaches a level of reality totally removed from 
the delusions that pass for reality in the physical world* Of this 
I am convinced. In the case of the young Indian who went so 
readily into a state of trance I had the feeling that, without any 
intention on the part of the guni^ auto-suggestion, or something 
akin to it, entered into it, and it had, for me^ the appearance of 
a too fadle demonstration. More convincing for me was the 
testimony of people who had practised meditation but found it 
difficxilt to describe the experience, which is to be expected^ 
since it is super-normal and a process of enfightenment. 
Professor Thomas describes the process^ m the concentration 
of the mind on a particular object, ^through which it becomes 
more and more intently fixed, and passes through certain 
psychical phases as the sphere of consciousness becomes nar¬ 
rowed and mtenrified, asid at the same time shut off from out¬ 
side influences*^ Professor Thomas uses the word ‘trance' as a 
makeshlfr, finding 'mystic meditation’ too vague, and 'ecstasy’, 
borrowed from Western mysticism, out of place* The object of 

^ In Mi tifi pf Btids^r ([RoLilIndgc Kcgui ymulp fjiikdqn 1947*) 
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meditation is acquisition of knowledge of the supreme 
troths* In the Buddha *5 words, 'the attainment, comprehending, 
and realizing even in this life emancipation of heart and 
emancipation ofinslghf. 

The subject is profound and not to be dealt with here, 
beyond indicating its nature. For those interested there is an 
excellent book on the subject, of Buddkisi 

Afrditstion, by Nyanana-Ponika Thera, published in Ceylon,^ 
also a litile book entitled So^gltij published by the Burma 
Buddhist World Misaon,® to commemorate the Sixth Great 
Buddhist Conference, contains valuable material in this con¬ 
nection and Is a useful handbook on Buddhbm gcncniUy. And 
there are, of course, the dlscouiscs of the Buddha himself, done 
into English from the Pali by Henry Clarke Warren and 
published by the Harvard University Press* 
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The shrine-room at Themis Court is very' beautiful. There 
is a large golden Buddha image with a head-dress inset with 
precious stones, and in the glass case which protects it are also 
smaller imaged, delicately fashioned. Early every morning the 
gong resounds from this shrine-room, denoting the peribrmauce 
of devotions, and so much jasmine is gathered from the garden 
and placed before the shrine that the w^bole house seems to 
fill with that incredibly sweet perElime. Glasses of water are 
placed there, daily, renewed each moniing, and offerings of 
rice. 

Two young servant girls, one Indian, one Burmese, brought 
in flowers for the hair for the ladies of the house as well as 
jasmine for the shrine. For the guest these flowers were usually 
placed on the breakihst tray—a posy of jasmine, a rose, an 
orchid, or a strange flower called the Bodhi flower—so called 
because it contains wi thin itself a hooded serpent such as made 
a canopy above the Buddha when he sal under the tree where 
he reedved EnUghtenmeut* This strange fleshy flower has a 

^ Th« Woid eT ilie Buddha FuhlMiiiie Cduuulucr, 139, Level Rouii, 
Numod*, Cbiwbo. 

*7, Eut Suit pAgoda, tUfiguoa. 
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thick fringe of stamexis and an almost oveqx)wcringIy sv,^ctt 
scent^ but it perUbea too quickly, once plucked, to be worn. 
The Indian girl seemed to favour this flower for presentation 
to the guest; she ’would bring it with a very winning smile, 
handing it with her two hands in the correct Burmese fashion, 
which decrees that a gift should never be proffered or received 
with one hand only. 

Another strange flower appeared several times on the table 
at luncheon, laid on the salad dish beside leaves of lettuce, lime 
leaves, spring onions, sUthers of green mango. It was whitc^ 
with a speckled ccntrcj very delicate and exquisite, the flowers 
emerging from a white celery*lik€ sheath. It was to be taken in 
the hand atid eaten like any other item of salad. It was crisp, 
and honey-sweet. It seemed sacrilegious to cat anything so 
delicate and decorative. I inquired its name, 

*Tt*s an orchid/" I was, astonishingly, told, with the added 
information, ‘‘We had soup made from it yesterday. You liked 

iC" 

Burmese soups arc a little difficult for the Western palatc. 
They arc siipp<^ during the meal, not taken as a separate 
course, and the vegetables and leaves contained in them are 
only pardy exjoked. T pondered the soup I had liked—^‘Take 
a do^en orchids and simmer gently-” 

Later 1 discovered that this charming flower, sold in the 
markets as a vegetable, is not as I had at first thought one of tiic 
terrestrial orchids, which grow from the ground, but belongs 
to the ginger family. Tlie Burmese called it Paducksa, pro¬ 
nounced ‘padcssa*. The botanical name is ICampfirin Ciindida- 
1 was sorry to learn that it was not an orchid; it was a pleasant 
idea. . * . 

But orchids there ate at Tliemis Court, growing not on trees 
but in the outer shells of coconuts secured to tall posts. Tliey 
are watered every morning, along with all the plants and 
shrubs in pots by the terrace of the house, small mauve orchids 
which grow in slender sprays, several to a stalk, and small 
greenish-white orchids with speckled centres, which the Buimcsc 
call spider-orchids. 

In the deep south I saw all manner of orchids growing from 
trees as casually aJ ferns, which was both as delightful and as 
preposterous as eating the orchidaceous paducha^ 


(V) 

MOVLMEIN Am THE MONS 


Mo(JLU£tN lists in three dm above the river—there is the 
waterfront) the main street, and above the noise and squalor of 
these two a tier of floridly handsome municipal buildings and 
the reridcnccs of ofl&cials and professional people—large villas 
with bougainvillea-covered trellises and pillared porches. Scott 
O'Connor considered it 'the most beautiful town in Burma’, 
but that was a long time ago. There arc the remains of past 
grandeur along the waterfront in the shape of big shabby old 
houses with ornate balconies and carved wooden eaves, set 
among tall palms and spreading ban^ns. 

Dirty nam>w side streets lead up into the main street, wide 
and pavcmendcss, where wandering cows and pariah dogs 
nose among the refuse piled at each side of the road. This street 
is clamorous with the bells of tri-shaws—bicyde rickshaws— 
and Moth the clatter of the jeeps which appear to be the only 
alternative transport. There is a faded mosque with twin 
towers and pcciiug plaster. Indian tailors squat before sewing- 
machines on the floors of open-frronted shops. There are 
numerous open-air eating-booths—^at one such I observed 
a young man cadng vrith half a duck carcase dangling within 
a few inches of his nose; the thing hung by its neck, its body 
having been slit down the middle, leaving the head intact on 
the remaining half. 

Between the second and third parallel there is a labyrinth 
of bamboo houses packed far too dose for safety—and indeed a 
few weeks after 1 was there a fire broke out destroying three 
thousand houses and making some twenty thousand people 
homeless. The Arc was believed to have started in a pea 
roasting shop.^ 

* Aiw 7iM«i Bvmf, Fclmuiy 19^ tSM* 
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Moulmein, so squalid to walk iOj immediately assumes 
beauty when viewed from the hills above. Even the corrugated 
iron roo£ lose their unsightliness in their thickly wooded 
setting, bounded by the wide island-studded river and the 
outlines of low shadowy hills beyond. 

On the way up to the big golden pagoda there are shrines 
housing enormous marble Buddha images. Below the platform 
at the top the thickly wooded landscape falis away, and near 
and far there are hills dotted with the 'white saib’ of pagodas, 
and the whole girdled by the shimmering river winding 
through the hot golden land. 

Across from the golden pagoda, on the opposite hill top, 
there is the ‘glass pagoda’, with pillars and eeillng of glass 
mosaic. Below it, carved into the cliff-face, is a huge monolithic 
Buddha, and in front of it, encircling a great boulder, painted 
carved figures depicting a Buddhist legend. Above it all a 
pdAg^-kyaung, with elaborately tiered roofing and little slender 
spires, spreads a delicate lovely fretwork against the misty blue 
of ihc sky. 

Moulmdn has no past except In the British Raj. Before 
liOwcT Burma was annexed by the British it was practically no 
more than jungle. O’Connor writing of it during that time 
describes it as ‘less a centre of Burmese life than any other town 
of its size in the country', It was a favourite place then for 
retired govenunent officials. It might have become the capital 
of British Burma had not Rangoon passed into British hands, 
with the annexation of the whole province of Pegu; a city 
connected through its own river with the peat Irrawaddy, 
commanding the traffic for the whole of Burma, was obviously 
more suited to be the capital than the small town on the Salwin 
river which commanded only the timber trade. Until then the 
Salwin had been the boundary between British and Burmese 
tetri tory. 

It was hot in Moulmein. In the early affemoons it was 
necessary to put blotting-paper under the hand when writing 
to keep the sweat off the paper. Typing necessitated stopping 
every few minutes to wipe the hands. The heat seemed to drain 
the colour out of the sky, and sky and water Fused into an arc 
of molten silver. There was a commotion of crows in the banyan 
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tree by the housei and in itis narrow shade bump-backed 
btillocb stood, harnessed to their carts* ihc drivers asleep in the 
cartSj and pariah dop asleep beneath. In the house servants 
lay about on the polished floors, dark heads pillowed on 
golden-brown arms, bare feet upturned like the feet of the 
dead. The whole house w^ould be given over to siesta. The 
marble pacing of the balcony was so burning to the bare feet 
as to be intolerable, and the hand could not rest more than 
a split second on the balustrade. 

Yet in the heat of the afternoon a blind boy sat singing in 
the sun outside the *Truih Shrine' at Kyaikmamwj near 
Moulmcin. He was not begging. He sang because he had 
nothing else to do^ and he Uked to sing* Ti was his way of passing 
the lime. Under the roof covering die path that led up to the 
shrine women and old men sat on benches passing the time io 
contented idleness. Children rushed about, bare brown feet 
hardened to the hot brown earth. Gaunt pariah dop^ many of 
them almost hairless, prowled in search of odd grains of rice* 
In the shade of crow^ding palm trees and banyans the bamboo 
houses of this township on the Aaiaran River assumed the 
somnolence of the tropic noon. The barbet, the coppersmith 
bird, knocked interminably, and somewhere out of sight the 
you^re-ill bird insisted shrilly. In the Truth Shrine a huge 
central Buddha is Banked by rows of Buddhas. People used to 
go there to settle their differerices^—‘**but nowadays they settle 
them in the law-courts”. 

The bamboo houses stand on piles and arc thatched with 
leaves: two layers will last a yean When the rains first come 
the thatching leaks^ but when it is sufficiently soaked it becomes 
rain-proof 

There arc rubber plantations in this dbirict, thin woods 
of slender trees; and ihcrc are betel-nui palms^ and coconut 
palms, and toddy palms, from which the country drink is made. 
Taken in the morning this drink is innocent as coconut ‘milk,* 
but taken in the afternoon, after the sun haJS been on it and it 
has fermented, it is powerfully alcoholic. It docs not keepi the 
longer it is kept the more vinegary it becomes. A dclicioiis 
black treacle called jaggtiy is also a palm product* And there 
arc cachou-nut trees, and bananas hanging in fat green and 
yellow bunches, and over the tangle of jungle at each aide of the 
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road, stretching away in all directiom, a mauve creeper spreads 
a 5ofi grapelike bloom. 

Strictly the people in this Tenasscrim Division, which 
stretches Toutigoo, bordering on the Southern Shan States, 
down to Victoria Point, bordering on Thailand, arc not 
Burmese, but Mons^-or Talaings, as the Burmese call them. 
The indigenous races of Burma derive from Mongoloid stock, 
the cliief groups of which arc Tibcio-Burman, Mon-Khmer, 
and the Tai-Chincsc. The Talaings of the Irrawaddy delta 
and the Tcnasscrim Division may be described as the Burma 
branch of the Mon-Khmer, Fielding Hall is very emphatic 
about it that what is called Lower Burma is not really Burma 
at all 

'The home of the Burman is in the dry zone that lies about 
the old capitals of Pagan, Sagaing, Shwebo, Ava, Amarapura, 
and Mandalay,' he writes,* ‘It was the people of these districts 
who Ibundcd the various kingdoms of Burma, and who alone 
are rightly called Burmese. The people of the delta and 
Tenasscrim districts were Karens, and Feguans or Talaings. 
They are races very closely allied to the Burmese, but they arc 
distinct. They differ in their dialect, in their appearance, and 
in their capacity.’ They were conquered by the Burmese kings, 
and ‘when we invaded the delta in iBas the natives arose in 
revolt against their Burmese conquerors and assisted os. After 
1835,’ he continues, ‘when we returned these provinces to the 
King of Burma, the immigration of Burmese from Burma 
proper to the delta increased. The dry districts of Upper Burma 
were practically full, and the surplus population drifted down 
to Lower Burma to the vast swamps which their enei^ made 
into rice fields. The administration also became Burmanized, 
so that when war broke out again in 1B52 we found Lower 
Burma more Burmese than before. . . . After our annexation of 
the delta the tide again turned; the Burmese cultivator, who, 
following their armies, had come to Lower Burma to settle, 
returned. Tlicy did not like our rule, and they went back to 
Upper Burma in large numbers.’ They relumed, however, 
because Upper Burma was not fertile enough to support so big 
a population, and tlie flow back to the south was intensified 
after the British annexation of Upper Burma—in the final war 

In A Pivffii 01 ScAooi [MmptiiUAn}, 
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of aimexailDD— in 18S5. Writing in 1906 Fielding Hall ob¬ 
served that 'Lower Burma is now become eniirely Bumicsc. 
The TaJaing has disappeared^ absorbed 10 the stronger race. 
Even the Karens in the West are now calling themselves 
Burmese/ 

These people^ the MonSj or TalaingSp were always BuddhUts. 
The Sh^ve Dagon Pagoda was originally founded by tliem when 
Pegu was the Mon kingdom. They lost the pagoda and all else 
to King Alatmgpaya in 1755, when he named the village at 
the base of the pagoda hill Tan JT^n, meaning 'the end of the 
war\ It is often claimed that it is to the Mons that the Burmese 
owe thdr pure—Theravada—Buddhism^ and, basically^ their 
eullurc* King Anawratha, King of Pagan, occupied Thaton, in 
the South, in a,d, 1057, and the Mom arc said to have influ¬ 
enced the religion and culture of their conquerors, U Kyin, 
Burmese Ambassador to India^ in a talk given at New Delhi 
in 1952, supports this popular theory, adding in connection 
with it that *in making the art and culture brought liom Thaton 
his own the Burman in bis turn transformed and adapted 
them, conferring on them his own distinctive imprint. Thus, 
from the middle of the eleventh century a single unmistakeable 
line of descent is traceable tliroughout, wiiich makes it proper 
to speak of Burmese art, Burmese history, and Burmese culture/ 
Professor Gordon Luce, however, in a scholarly article on 
Pagan in the July 1954 issue of the Guardim, dbputes this as 
Tar from accurate" on the grounds that many of the pagodas 
attributed to Atiiruddha (Anawratha) have 'rarely ^ , - more 
that! modem “Ck?pics"' or legend to justify Lhc attribution*, 
and because the name the Burmese title for the 

Indian elephant-headed god, Ganesa, "occurs more than once 
in pagodas attributed to Aniruddha*. 

The Mon villages of the Tenasscrim Division today have 
their troubles—insurgent troubles. So that when w'c set out 
in a government launch to go by river to Kawhrat and Kadoc 
the township officer considered it advisable to take an armed 
escort. It is generally accepted that many 'Insurgents* are now 
often little if anything more than common dacoits. They have 
a habit of swooping down on a village and levying a 'tax' 
per head on the villagerB, and demanding food of them, and 
then disappearing into the surrounding jungle. By the time the 
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police or niiUtax^'' reach the scene they have vatiislied. Some¬ 
times they take over a village and nm Itj then when the police 
turn up there is a battlci with loss of life on both sidcSj and as 
likely as not the village gets burnt ouu This is what happened 
to Kawhrat, where the bamboo houses have vamshed cotn- 
pletcly^ and only the foimdations remain of the stone^-built ones. 

At Kawhrat the religious buildings* a little distance from 
the village^ remain^ The shrine is splendid with glass mosaic 
pillars and teak carvings, and there are two huge Buddha 
figures each carved out of a single trunk of teak* but the 
beautiful wood is gold-leafed over and studded with precious 
stones. There are gaunt skeleton figures, almost life^i^c, often 
placed in pagodas to remind all people to what pass of sicknessp 
old age and ultimately death they all must come. But the peaple 
pass in and out in their bright clolhes, talking and laughings 
both men and w'omen smoking their cheroots* laying their 
flowers, kindling candles and joss-sticks^ kneeling for a few 
minutes and repeating the formula concerning sufFering, imper* 
mancnce and change^ but the sun shines, the jasmine giv^ out 
its sweetness, the flame trees arc scarlet against the brilliaut 
blue of the sky^ and white doves perch on their leafless branches, 
and all is vivid and scented and life luxuriant—'the powerful 
Jungle life of the East. And when the hot wind moves over the 
glim men ng gold of the pagoda hit all the Ultle bells utter their 
thin sw^ect music. 

There are red jasmines and whi te jasmines along the path 
to the novices^ house, where the young serve their 

novitiate. There is the sound of their chanting, and the distant 
knocking of die coppcrsmitli bird. Imjjcnnaiicnce, suifering, 
change. But the sad truths of existence mean no more in the 
hot bright sunshine than the shrill insistence of the you re-ifl 
bird. 

The paving stones arc hot to the bare feet and it is a relief 
to leave the sacred precincts and walk in the shade of banyan 
and ncam trees. Women draw water from a circular well with 
a stone parapet and a gabled roof An old man holds out a 
begging hand and one of the party acquires merit by puuioig 
a few coins into it. There is a sing-song of children intoning 
their lessons in a modcmly built bamboo State school. 

Wc follow a sunbaked path through the harvested paddy 
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fields and come into a shady road of deep dust- We are on our 
way back to Kadoe village^ huddled among its palms and 
planlalns^ and looking from the river like all the most romantic 
imaginings of a South Sea island, Wc landed there an hour or 
more ago with our gum, our sert'auts, our hampers of food* 
and wc cannot leave for hours yetj for the tide ha^ dropped and 
the launch is now^ sitting in tlie mud waiting for the evening 
tide to refloat her. 

In the main street of the village there arc open-fronted 
shops where you may buy cloth^ slippers^ fruity vegetables^ 
sweey and biscuits made in England, rice, spices, dried fish, 
tortoLseshcIi combs. The prevailing colours on the fruit and 
vegetable stalls are red^ purple^ and the vivid green of gourds. 
Beyond the shops arc a few small bamboo liomcs^ some leaf- 
thatched, some tikdj and all on piles. At one side of the road, 
some four feet below the level of the road, there is a narrow 
stream. Where the stream passes the houses bridges of poles arc 
laid across fronii the road to the smaU compounds. Beside the 
stream and all about the houses there are banana trees and 
coconut palms and mango trees and various flowering trees— 
one has v^hitc blossoms and ferny leaves and seed pods about 
a foot long. Tlse bamboo houses seem one w^ith the lush vege¬ 
tation among which they are set^ part of the strong green tide 
of the jungle which has flowed down to the edge of the road. 
At the top of the wcM^den steps of each house there is a verandah 
which runs right round the house, the rooms raised a few inches 
above the floor of the verandah. Shoes are IcTi on the verandah 
or on the steps up to it. On some of the verandahs there are 
wicker chairs; on others people sit on mats. 

The house wc enter is of Qic same style as the rest but a little 
larger; it belongs to a trader. Wc step off the verandah into 
a largcish room, lofty as a bam, and raftered* At the far end 
there is an iron barred window with a shrine to the left of it, 
and a table with a pile of tattered books and magazines at the 
other side. On the shrine there arc gaudy green and blue vases 
containing bunches of teak leaves J the cRect at a distance i$ 
rather that of small aspidistraSi An Aladdin lamp is suspended 
from a beam on a long wire. 

At night, when the shutters arc closed over the windows, 
and the doors on to the verandahs are barred and bolted against 
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dacojts, Lhe hfiat in three bamboo houses is inten;^. This room 
is ventilated by a fretted wooden screen above the window at 
die shrine end. Later I to spend nights in hermedcally 
sealed rooms with no such vctitilation^ The Burmc^ are very 
securiiy-comciouSj and with reason. 

In this house there was a table;, with a few chairs placed 
round itj and on the verandah some wicker chairs and tables, 
but in most Burmese village houses there are no chalis or tables; 
people sit on the floor on bamboo mats which arc kept rolled 
up in a comer when not in use. At mealtimre large plantain 
leaves arc spread on the mats—a form of *tabkclotb* both 
beautiful and hygienic, and as labour-saving as the pleasantly 
bare houses themselves. There is alwa>^ a shrine in one comer 
of the room* and usually a cupboard, and more often than not 
wire lines across ihc room on which to hang things. A low 
broad wooden platform which will accommodate three or four 
provides a bed—for the children^ perhaps—in one comer of 
the room, and for the parents there is a parti doned-off cubicle; 
^ ttiis k not roofed one centre light serves for alL The kitchen 
is separate, at the rear, and unless the house is built on piles 
opens into the compound. The earth closet is a little hut across 
the compound, and is usually set about with plantains. The 
kilchen in this trader^ house was a few steps down from the 
main room. The cooking is done in the hot ashes or over 
burning faggots in a raised stone fireplace rather like a table. 
An astonishing number of excell ent dishes were cooked on this 
primitive hearth, and witboat any taste of smoke on them— 
a variety of curries, fish, meat, vcgeiablc, chicken, and the 
thin soup w'hich always accompanies the two main Burmese 
meab, 

Burmese food is so interesting and pleasant—and quite 
different from Indian food or Chinese food—that perhaps here 
is the place (whilst the meal is being got ready on the primitive 
fireplace and we all sit round in cane chairs on the verandah or 
on bamboo mats on the floor inside the house, fanning outlives 
with fiat oblong Burmese fans) to say something more about it. 
A little is taken from each dish and placed on the plate on a 
mound of rice—and Burmese rice is surely the finest in the 
world, with long fine grains, each one separate when cooked, 
and bearing no relation to the gluey mess which is the general 
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English conception of boiled rice. Extern people find the idea 
of cooking rice with milk as a ‘pudding' very odd indeed—odd 
past all imagining: rather as we should the idea of bread mashed 
up and eaten as a pulp . . . though there is, to be sure, the 
disgusting mess known as bread-and-milk. There may or may 
not be meat and chicken among the dishes, but there is sure to 
be several kinds of fish, and one of them will be prawns or 
crayfish, cooked in their thin shells. There is always, also, a 
plate of salad—consisting of pieces of raw cauliflower, pieces 
of tomato, tiny green mangoes, perhaps some lettuce, and 
certainly some leaves from various trees—lime, citron, cori¬ 
ander—and mango Sowers, and the white ‘orchid’ flowers 
mentioned earlier. Various leaves and flowers go into the soup, 
too, but they arc only very lightly cooked in the stock—which 
is usually a fish stock, but may be meat—so that they are just 
not raw. There is always a vegetable dish—again the cooking 
is only very light, or perhaps the vegetables have been soaked 
in vinegar and dressed in some delicious way with fried garlic 
and ftgapit the traditional condiment made of dried and 
pounded prawns, which smells very evilly, and is very salt, but 
also very tasty. There is always chilli sauce, and sometimes 
green and red chillies raw. The vegetables may be cauliflower, 
cabbage, brinjals, or all of them together. The curries are not 
curries in the Indian sense—that is to say they do not contain 
the hot spices used in India—there is always the chilli sauce 
and the raw chillies for those who like their food hot—though 
pounded chilli and ginger arc used, and garlic for flavouring, 
and it is hot by Westeni standards. Sweets as part of the meal 
do not occur much, though there is sometims a coconut dish 
vnihjagg^ sauce to be met w'ith, or a cr^mc caramel, or a dish 
popular in India made from milk, litde round balls which look 
as though made of semolina, soaked in some sweet syrup, and 
each ball a delicious toioie bauehe^ It is more usual, though, to 
conclude the meal with fruit—oranges, apples, bananas, grapes, 
then pan is passed round—^betel-nut wrapped in leaves smeared 
with a paste of lime—and pickled green tea or ptoserved ginger, 
and sh^low bowb of green tea, to follow coffee or served alone. 
The number of dishes varies, of course, but curry and rice 
there always is, and the soup, vegetables, salad, ngapi. For those 
who wish to drink with the meal there is water. In unorthodox 
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Buddhist houses whisky is served before dinner, but it docs not 
re^ippcar later. In the more WestcmlsEcd households. In the 
towns, men and women sit down to meals together, but In 
poorer homes, and in the country, it is usual for the men tq be 
scr\'cd first, the wife waidng on her husband, and then (he 
women and children eat. This seems odd in a country where 
the freedom and independence of the women is stressed, but 
it is an arrangement which apparently the women themselves 
prefer, generally speaking. It is hardly likely that the custom 
would prevail did the women not prefer it, for there is no 
attempt on the part of the men to dominate the women, either 
Sn the home or out of it. 

In the trader*s house in the village of Kadoc the women all 
ate together, sitting on the fioor and cadng wiiJi their fingers 
in the traditional Eastern fashion, after the men were scrvxd. 
1 was seated with the men at a table, as at the Chinese New 
Yearns Eve party in Rangoon, and supplied with a spoon and 
fork, despite my protests that it was unnecessary, since from my 
Indian travcE I was well used to eating with the fingers. The 
East seems to find it difficult to believe that the West can adapt 
itself to thcir customs, though they continually adopt oufs— 
too often the ones least worth adopting. After the meal bowls 
were brought to (he table and we washed our hands, then sat 
round to dHnk green tea, smoke cheroots, chew pant wait for 
the heat of the day to pass—^and the tide to rise. Spittoons like 
enamel chamber-^pots stotxl about for the convenience of the 

chewers, who always seem to do as much blood-red spitting 
as chewing. A mattress had been made up on the floor in front 
of the shrine, but no one retired to it despite the somnolence 
of the afternoon. Conversation ebbed into silence. It was the 
hour of rclaution and siesta. 

As much from ctuiosity as from need I inquired for the 
latrine and was conducted through the kitchen to a cupboard 
opening out of it . There w as a slatted wooden floor, an enamel 
pot in a comer, with a fid, and brass water vessels round the 
walls. The ground some twenty feet below' had become a kind 
of soak-away. 1 was invited to wash on a verandah adjoining 
the latrine. Some wooden stairs led up to the verandah—the 
Weeper's^ entrance, the sweeper being as in India the servant 
who attends to the emptying of chamber-pota and commodes 
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and the cleaning of latrines. In Burma the s\^^ccpers arc 
invariably Indians, In India they are the ca^tcless Indiam— 
the "mitouchables\ Some consternation was caused when T 
made to wash my feet in the bowl I had used for my hands. 
Another bowl was brought for this purpose^ and another towel. 
Then a silver bowl was brought for me to wash my hands again 
—that a silver bowl was brought was a special gesture for the 
honoured guest. The water was poured away through the slats 
of the verandah floor. 

On the way back through the kitchen I observed a woman 
ironing with a big heavy iron such as is used in country places 
in Irclandj but instead of a red-hot stone inside the iron 
burning charcoal was used. 1 later saw a similar charcoal iron 
in Mandalay. A huge stone jar full of ng^pi stood against the 
wall, and another Ali Baba jar of salt. The kitchen wa$ very 
clean with a number of wcll-poUshcd bra^ and bronze pots and 
pans hanging up. The women were interested in my interest in 
their cooking arrangementSj and through an interpreter I 
explained to them how we cooked and ironed in the lar West 
of Ireland} in small houses of stone no bigger than the bamboo 
houses of Burmese villages^ that we had no electricity and used 
oil lamps as they did. They wanted to know if much rice was 
grown in Ireland. - , - 

Back on the verandah at the front of the house it was 
pleasant to watch the life of the village flowing up and down 
the main street^ lightly stirring the red dust witlt slim slippered 
feet. There was a continual movement of people, but no irafEc 
except an occasional bicycle. Human beings were the beasts 
of burden. Women passed with wooden trays of large red 
tomatoes balanced on their heads^ or holding gaily painted 
sunsliades or black umbrfdlas against ihc sim. The orange 
robes of a group of pongyis were almost bhnding m the glare of 
afternoon. A man passed with a pole across his shoulders and 
kerosene cam of water suspended from either end. In the dim 
interior of the small leaf-thatched house opposite a woman sat 
on the fioor dandling a naked baby* A man came out on to the 
verandah and laid down a plantain leaf with some rice on it 
and the pariah dog slinking below the steps ascended them^ 
uncertainly, its tail between its legs. It drew near the food} then 
shrank back as a child tottered out on to the verandah. But 
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the child had no designs on the dog; it merely regarded U for 
a few moments before swaying back into the house. The dog 
wolfed the rice, then looked hopcftilly at the woman seated 
just inside the room—the forlorn hope that is really without 
hope — then slunk back do\™ the steps and disappeared into 
the tangle of plantain and palms surrounding the house* 

Chickens pecked in the deep dust of the road. Children ran 
in and out. The armed guard sal in the shade kicking their 
heels and looking bored. In the drowsy peace of this village it 
is difficult to imagine fighting, yet Kadoc was involved in *thc 
troubles' that destroyed Kawhrat a mile or so beyond. There 
was the heavy scent of frangipani from the tree reaching above 
the end of the verandah. The two Indian ser^^ants of our party 
shook down the velvety white blossoms for the childrens whose 
restlessness even the afternoon heat could not subdue* 

The sensitive faces of the Indians suggested an intelligence 
which should* one felt, have fitted them for something better 
tlian their menial state. It was Impossible not to speculate 
about them* 

Then at Ia$t a hot light breeze stirred along the river with 
die turn of the tide and it was time to return to the launch* 
The people watched us with a mild interest as we w^ent back 
down die landing-stage — the party of strangers from the town, 
with the armed escort. They regarded us with the same mild 
interest they had evinced in our arrival, with neither hostility 
nor welcome. Tlie moming tide had brought us to them, 
impinging for a few hours on their Hvesj the evening dde 
w^ould take us aw^ay. They would continue to squat beside their 
w^ater-melons, their baskets of papyaa, tomatoes, cabbages, 
dried fish, their cooking pans on charcoal fires. We came from 
the city and our lives were remote from theirs lived out in the 
bamboo houses among the sheltering plantains. But a few 
assembled at the landing-stage to w^atch the launch put out 
into mid-river, and children laughed and splashed in the water, 
showing-off before strangers as children do the world over, 
Tlicy formed a brilliant patch of colour massed on the slope 
down to the landing-stage and on the banks at each side of it; 
the sun made the bright reds and blues of the women's hngyis 
curiously luminouSp They stood motionless, but laughing and 
talking among themselves. When wt were well out into the 
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liver they lost iotercst in us; their massed txjlour dissolved and 
broke and dUpetsed like a spent wave^ and Kadoe lost its 
identity and tKcame a straggle of bamboo huts half hidden 
among the crowding Sotith-sea-Lsland lushness of plantain and 
palm. 

A little way out from Mouhnein we put the armed escort 
ashore, but that was not the end of‘security’, for the night was 
made hideous by the resounding clangour of the house gong 
struck every hour to indicate that the nJght’Watchman was 
awake. 



IVpical siiUiH pagoda, LowTr Burma 










(VI) 

THE DEEP SOUTH: MERGUl 


There was no one to meet me on the airfield at Mcrgiii as 
the telegram fiiom Rangoon postponing my arrival had not 
been received» and the Superintendent of Police and an armed 
escort had ail turned up the day before. Seizing the inidadve 
I telephoned an Australian mining engineer^ Mr. Ldgh Ebumt 
to whom I had an introduction from Mr. Norman Lewis, 
Despite the fact that my name meant nothing to him he was 
good enough to say he would "come over" at once. 

He proved to be lean and wiry and browner than many 
Burmese, with the frec-and^asj'p readily friendly manner of 
the colonial. Sure, he could put me up for a day or two. 

The car bumped away across the shadelcss airfield vfhere 
the heat shimmered like water. There were rubber plantadonJ 
at the far ride* thin dark trees flanking a desert of hurnt-up 
grass. People grouped themselves in the hot shade under the 
wing? of the ^plane. In the near distance there were hiUs, with 
the inevitable pagodas. I observed to my host that I should be 
interested to sec the tin mines. 

His smile was sardonic as he repliedj ""So should 11” He 
hadn^t seen them for years—insurgents, he explained. Sinutarly 
there were rubber planters who hadn't their plantations 
for ycar^. 

I asked the obvious question — "T fit's known that Insurgents 
are running these concerm why doesn^t the Government act?” 

The answer was that government troops were tied up 
fighting the K.M.T's — the Chinese Nationalists—in the 
Kentung State* But for that the mines and rubber estates could 
have been liberated years ago. “But the government will get 
the upper hand of it all eventually—the end"s in sight already.” 

When Burma received independence early in 1948 ten 
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thousand Chinese Nationalist troops moved into the north-east 
comerj the Kentiing State. They were supplied by "planes firom 
Foimc^a^ and claimed to have Amencan backing. America 
denied it^ but I found it widely believed in Burma. There werc^ 
it may be rememberedp continual requests by the Burmese 
government for the evacuation of these troops. When they began 
assisting the Karens—who wttt demanding a separate state— 
and raiding and burning villages, it became necessary to resort 
to military measures. This war was still being waged when I 
was there early in 1954, though it was over by the dme I left, 
in April,* and soon after that saw the pacification of the Kaxens* 
Leigh Elsum's conviction that, in U Nu^s wordsj *the people 
will win through', was vindicated^ as it turned out he saw 
the mines again earlier than perhaps even his optimism had 
expected, for early in May the Karen insurgents ninety miles 
outsid e Mergui surrendered and he and his colleagues were able 
to take over again. Even before then, in April, the rich wolfram 
mines in Nam Yen, south-east of Mergui, were liberated by 
government action and work in them resumed^ In the central 
area, between Mergui and Tavoy, mines and rubber estates 
were cleared of insurgents without fighting or loas of life—the 
rebels were not merely induced to surrender but to co-operate 
with the Bunnesc troops in pacifying the district. 

But in February of 1954 it was a very different picture, 
with the fighting—against the K.M.T*s, the Karcm, the Com¬ 
munists—stilJ sporadically going on, and the patient optimism of 
Leigh Elsum was something to marvel at. It was, moreover* in 
striking contrast with the attitude ofothers who cynically refused 
to believe that the government would make any move to recover 
the mines and plantations und! it was ready to nadonalizc them. 

Wc skirted the town and climbed a little through pastoral 
country, high enough to see the briiliant blue water of the 
Andaman Sea and the heat-misted outlines of the islands of 
the Mergui archipelago. From above, Mergui seems to lie half 
smothered In a lush tropical vegetadou of palms and plantains, 
like a South Sea island. It is one of those places to which 
distance lends enchantment. 

I On June yih ii vm uirwunerd al XAipch tbmi tke rvAcuAtkn oT 

NAtiooAlut Ctxinc4« gxjnillu fwm Bumme lerriiory been completed. 
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We csLinc to a tall wooden house rather like a mill-hoiuef 
surrounded by cachou trees and papya trees, and great leafless 
dame trees with their scarlet clusters of flowers^ each separate 
flower of which is like a lily^ There were red lilies In the garden, 
too, coming up everywhere on shady batiks^ single blooms on 
tall leafless stalks. On the verandah of the house there were 
children and dogs and a slender Burmese young woman with 
a very sweet face. She carried a tiny doll-like baby with a 
shaven head. 

wife,'' Mr, El$um said, “Ma ^0. But the baby isn*t 
ours. She belongs to a Ghurka family living down there - 
he indicated a bamboo hut among pahns and plantains at the 
bottom of the slope. “She^s fourteen months old,^^ he added, 
"and an auntie. The children bring her up here somedmes/’ 

The baby^s mother emerged later from the dark little but 
and called up the slope for its return. She was heavily pregnants 
1 asked how they lived and was told that the man earned a 
hundred rupees a month as night-watchman—^about eight 
pounds—and sold the milk from his cows. There is a big 
Indian population in Merguij some of them arc traders^ but 
mostly tliey do the menjal work of the town. On the way up 
to the house we bad passed a Pathau village lying back Grom 
and below the road. The wooden huts clustered among their 
tropical vegetation seemed curiously self-contained and remote, 
and as though peace came dropping slow from the broad leaves 
of the plantains that sheltered them. The Pathans are from the 
North West Frontier. They are a handsome people, die men 
tall and big built. These Mergui Fathans have married Burmese 
women and formed themselves into this village colony. They 
keep goats and cows and sell the milk. Some of the men have 
employment as night-watchmen. Tlicy live peaceably and 
reasonably prosperously in their snug, sheltered village* 

It is ahogether a peaceful comer of Mergui there, just 
outside the town and raised a Httle above it. There is an avenue 
of palms below the house, and the land rises in a gentle slope 
to a small pagoda, and flows gently down on the other side to 
the thicket of palms and plantains surrounding the Ghurka 
dwelling. Between tall plantains there stands, on a cement 
platform, a large Stone-parapeted well, with a windlass above it. 

At the top of the three-storey house it is like being in a tower* 
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The windows look out on to five hill-top pagodas which Giom 
simdown are jewel led with lights. At night there is only the thin 
shiver of pagoda bells and the small unceasing clixmour of cicadas* 
And the sudden chatter of a lizard on the wall of a room- 

As soon as it is light there is a beating of gongs and clappers 
from the nearby monasicryj and later the shrill voices of the 
p^ngjds' pupils reciting their lessons. 

But to descend mto the town is to end enchantment. As 
with Moulmein;, the setting of the town is beautiful but the 
town itself is squalid, the squalor beginning at the v-jraterfrotit 
as in Moulmeinj and receding as the town climbs in tiers to the 
fool of the pagoda-dotted hills. There is the usual strect-rcfusci 
the horrible pariah dogs* the open-air eating-booths, but here 
the tri-shaws are replaced by rickshaws drawn by Indians. Old 
Indian women in dirty white saris, the end loosely thrown over 
a shoulder and sagging breasts discernible as they walk, carry 
laden baskets on their heads. The great Indian sadness is here 
debased to abjcctncsSH 

Mergui is a fishing-town, and along the beaches of the 
Strand fish are laid out to dry. The stench from this drying 
fish is 30 strong that die wind carries it up even into the hills, 
to the nostrils of those who live in the residential arcas+ But for 
this incredible stench, powerful enough to keep e\'en the pariah 
dogs away from die fish, the Strand wouJd be a very pleasant 
promcniade, with its dark old wooden houses huddled belund 
huge banyan trees, some with orchids growing on their tmnb, 
and nunierous tall palms. 

Behind the Strand is a street of Buddha shrines, and behind 
that again the residential quarter, at the foot of the hilb* At 
the end of the Strand a eonglomeradon of wretched huts 
approached across a wasteland denotes the quarters of the 
despised fishermen. 

Mergui i$ famous for its pearls, and its edible birds" nrsts* 
We called on an old Moslem pearl merchant, Mr. A. S. 
Mahomed, lining in a big airy house which was a bind of 
maritime museum, Sts walls lined with glass cases containing 
shells of every variety and size, from cnomious conches down 
to die most minute shells Imaginable. In the collection there b 
a huge optcr shell with a blister which was thought when it 
was brought up from the K:a to contain an outsize pearl Mr* 
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Mahomed’s father was oficred four hundred pounds for it, but 
refused to sell. But when the blister was opened it was round to 
be hollow. , . * 

But to balance diU sad story we were shown another shell 
Oft which a lar^ge blister had been removed; this one had 
contained a pearl which was sold for twenty thousand rupees—^ 
about fifteen hundred pounds. 

Suspended from an upper window of this house was what 
at first glance appeared to be a large brown mat round which 
a numl^r of bees were flyiug. Closer inspection revealed it as 
a cluster of bees. Mr. Mahomed said, smiling, that he was not 
disturbed by the presence of the swarm. 

“We believe tliey bring us good fortune,” he saJd^ "so we 
let them 6^. . . 


3 

I wanted to see the Club, where in the old days of empire 
the miners and planters gathered to drink chota-pegs at sun¬ 
down, be as offensive as they chose about *the natives’, and 
scandalous about each other. George Orw'cli, in his novel, 
Burmese published in 1935, presented a vivid picture of 

the sort of thing, drawn from the life. Yet, oddly, in spite of its 
manifest aversion to imperialisin and colour-bar Burmans do 
not care for tlie book, because, they say, though die white 
people arc shown up the Burmans do not come out well either. 
The book has documentary value, nevertheless. 

The Club was completely empty when Leigh Ebum and 
Ma Pyo and I entered it—even the Indian hutlcr' had to be 
summoned from somewhere out of the night. There was a 
desolation about the place, as though it had not been med for 
years, Uiough it is, in fact^ well used during the day, I gathered. 
Imagination had to work hard to fill the shabby wicker arm¬ 
chairs placed round low tables littered with copies of English 
magazines and newspapers and reconstruct the scene as set forth 
by Orwell, and subtly e\ oked by Somersei Maugham in his 
Malayan stories. Maugham, 1 was told in Rangoon, by an 
Englishman from Singapore, has never been forgiven in 
Malaya. It w^as a pity Orwell never lived to see Burma m 
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indcptndcxicc. But theE» it was altogether a pity that Orwell 
died when he did. 

On the way back from the market next moming Ma Py<3 
and I called on some English planters in their pleasant houses. 
With one of them at eight o^clock in the morning I drank iced 
beer, but when you have been up since five-thirty or so beer 
at eight is not as early as it sountb. Certainly by then the day 
is beginning to be hot- In each home Ma Pyo was greeted no 
less cordially than myselh The world has moved on—at least 
in die East—since George Onveirs Burmese days, and the 
native peoples of Burtna^ India^ Ceylon, Indonena, meet the 
white foreigners who are no longer their rulers on terms of 
social equality. And that they do meet them, and even form 
fHcndships with them, speaks well for their capacity for for¬ 
giveness ► But where the whites are concerned^ below the surface 
cordiality and the acceptance of the new order* there is still in 
many^and tn many Anglo^Burmans—a nostalgia for *thc 
good old days' of white supremacy, and the feeling that the 
country has 'come down" now that the Union Jack flics only 
over the embassies and consulates; for them the pre^nt rulers 
of the country are usurpers and upstarts. They themselves no 
longer 'belong*. One said of ihcir present existence that it was 
the last chukka*^ Yet most of them have been there so long that 
they would belong even less in England now, where neither the 
climate nor the lack of servants would suit them. In England, 
toop a new order prevails. 

I am not here thinking of men bke Leigh Elsum who have 
married women of the country and raised up children by them, 
and thus become themselvea part of the country, and who are 
sympathetic to the new regime, but of the pukka sahibs who 
are sahibs no longer, and in whose pukka status no one is inter¬ 
ested* T^ey are anachronisms and they know it; it is sad for them, 
but their sun has set, and a new sun rises on a new world. 


3 

In the East to me with the sun is not difficult. Indeed, it 
seems most natural; and those hours before nine o'clock are the 
best of the day. Only then is it cool. In the evenings though the 
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sun has gone the buildings and the earth give back the heat of 
the day* To go to a market at eight o'clock is already late. By 
six-thirty it is already teeming with life. The women sit on the 
ground behind their wares — fruits, vegetablcSj chillies, fish^ 
rice* spices, sweets, spread out before them on bamboo mats or 
heaped in shallow baskets* Throughout Burma women arc the 
chief small traders and the markets are almost entirely in their 
hands. The colours of the fhnts and vegetables in the Mergui 
market are brilliant — the scarlet of chillies, the hm^h greem of 
gourds* the bright red of the huge water melons cut open to 
show their sugar-sweet insides* the golden glow of chubby 
little bananas no longer than a thumb* the purple of bnnjals. 
And there arc flowers of all kinds* red lihes, mauve, white and 
pink asters, delicate pink^ white and red cosmos—both poptilar 
for pagodas^ leaves in which to wrap piJtt. There is fresh fiah 
and dried fish, Salone (sea-gipsy) women sit opening oysters and 
cockles and throwing the shells on to the najrrow dried-mud 
paths in front of them. The pariah dogs prowl and prowl 
around. There are planks across dry gutters between paths* 
and the dogs prowl there hopeful of edible refuse* Women 
sit behind thdr wars eating their breakfasts out of tin 
^dffin-carriers^ like old-style milkcam. Others arc busy 
frying thin pancakes of rice flour w^hich can be bought and 
eaten on the spot or taken away wrapped in a piece of banana 
leaf* 

Flowers arc sold complete with their roots and arc always 
bundled up into strips of banana leaf. If you buy a chicken you 
buy It alive; awaiting purchase they lie on the ground In 
bunches, iheir legs tied together* Many of the Burmese women 
shopping in the market have Indian women in attendance, 
walking behind them* baskets on their heads* to carry home 
the purchases. No Burmese woman of any standing would 
dream of carrying home her own shopping. In the kitchen she 
probably has a Moslem cook* 

If Indian labour were to dry up — and It is much less than 
before die war—who would alaughter the cattle, the ducks* the 
chickens, which the Butmans like to eat? Who would empty the 
commodes? Who w'ould do such street-scavenging as is done? 
Who would destroy the pariah dogs during the outbreaks of 
rabies? Perhaps the problem would be overcome by the 
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development of a new class of demised people* such as the 
fishermen are. 

Many eif the Indians in present-day Burma* of course, were 
bom there* and they often take Burmese names and wear 
Burmese dress. Judging by the crowds at the exit-permit office 
in Rangoon there is a great desire on Ui t pan of these Burmese 
Indians to visit the mother country. If I seem over-exercised 
about the Indian workers in Burma it is because it seems so 
sad a thing that this ancient people* so desperately poor, in the 
mass* in its owu country* must be the sweepers* the la tourers* 
the menials* in a neighbouring country—the more so in that 
they arc in no sense an inferior pcoplcH. In Mergui I was told 
that the Indian labourers can earn up to ten a day—- 
about fifteen shillings—along the waterfront* but it is all 
casual labour. Some of them have bullock-carts and do haul¬ 
age worki On die rubber estates they get three rupees a day 
—about five shillingi—with Ircc housing and cheap rice. 
This is considered good pay. Fortunately they have few 
requirements. 

There have been from time to time and-Indlan riots in 
Burma. The decade between 193“^ ^^d [940 saw' several. Tlicy 
flare up out of very Little, because of ancient grudges always 
smouldering just below the surface in the Burmese mind. The 
one in 1938 in which hundreds of people were killed*^ mosdy 
Indians* w^as because of the publication of a book by a Burman 
Moslem which the Buddhists considered insulted their religion. 
There w^ere attacks on Indian shops* and an Indian^wned 
cotton mill was burned down. Dislike of the Indians js deep- 
rooted, In the past they were with the British and the Clilncse 
the exploiters of the country* industrially and agriculturally. 
They were also the money-lenders* and they got a stranglehold 
on the pcasa^t^}^ When the crops were bad the paddy farmers 
borrowx'd from the Indian usurers at enormously high rates of 
intcrcstj mortgaging their lands to them and very often losing 
them to themi Justice Douglas records^ that by 1941 sixty per cent 
of all the agricultural land in Burma was owned by landlords, 
their [atgest holdings being In the delta, where more than half 

fig^c wu 140. but ii h btikiHl diml the actbjJ figure ww wdl 
srrer A tlMHjaand tudiim aJanc* ^ 
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the land was in the hands of absentee landlords; in some areas 
of the delta as much as dghty per cent of the land was so 
owned. Moreover, the Burmese fkrm tenants—^who were for* 
merly the owners of the land—‘were under new pressure 
from Indian immigrants, who with their lower standattl of 
Jiving were willing to pay higher rents for agricuhiiral land 
than the Burmese. Rents rose, evictions for defaults in¬ 
creased, the number of migrating tenants grew. Burma became 
more and more a nation of landless labourers who liad no 
roots.. . 

So that the anti-Indian prejudice is understandable, 
though it has no jusuftcaiioti at the present day, for in the new 
Constitution ‘the State is the ultimate owner of all lands*. Land 
has been confiscated and redistributed where it was thought 
necessary. Old holdings have been cut down to fifty acres, and 
new ones limited to twelve. And the Burmese ruia.1 population 
has been liberated from the stranglehold of llic Indian money¬ 
lenders—most of whom have left the couitiry. There are plenty 
of prosperous Indian traders in the country, however, and this 
business acumen b a reminder—just below the surface of 
consciousness—of the ancient wrongs. 

The nearest island across the blue water from Mergui is 
Pataw-Patit, a thickly wooded hill w'hich rises to about sixteen 
hundred feet and is crowned by a pagoda and monastery. We 
went out to it in a Government launch, but close in to the shore 
the water becomes so shallow that tlic rest of the journey had 
to be made in a ‘dugout’—a long light narrow boat vnth a 
cur\'cd prow and propelled by a man standing in the stem 
with a single scull. We stepped ashore on a rocky shingly beach 
and were immediately confronted by a Hindu altar. Steps led 
up to it, but the altar itself was contrived out of a single huge 
boulder. Here the Mergui Hindus, lacking a temple, come to 
make puja to the monkey god. There arc a number of monkeys 
on tile island and they congregate round the shrine, where the 
Hindus feed them with corncobs .'ind bananas. A coconut is 
broken on the altar and the milk poured over it. There arc 
wilting flowers and guttering candles; men in ihoHs and women 
in xoiir, with fiowers in their hair, and little children with 
enormous dark eyes and wearing only a charm attached to a 
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string round their necks or waists; men^ women and childrcrii 
with their sad beautiful Indian faces^ the Hindus of Mergui. 
They come out in sampans from the mainland * bringing foixl, 
and spending the whole day on the ^montey island'^ Perhaps 
it was because we went ashore in the company of an Indian 
woman wearing a sart that they smiled and made gestures of 
friendliness and invited us to eat with them in the shelter at the 
top of the steps. They arc to have a temple^ it seems i the money 
has been raised ; the foundations^ even^ laid. 

When wc left the island I felt a sadness into which several 
things entered j one of them was nostalgia. 


4 


Dowti by the seafront in Mergui there is a curious little 
Fcstival-of-Britain ornamental pergola pointed out to visitors 
as a memorial to Mary White, wife of Samuel White—one of 
England's scvcntccnth-century glorified pirates. And thereby 
hangs a considerable tale. In tgty Mr. J. S. Fumival, then in 
the Mergui administration/ noticed a washerman pounding 
clothes on a slab upon which there was a partly defaced 
inscription in English. He made out from this inscription that 
the slab was the gravestone of Mary White, and he had it set 
up under an old banyan tree opposite the landing jetty. It was 
the discovery of this stone by his predecessor in ofEce which 
inspired Maurice Collis to write White the biography 

of the astonishing Samuel. When White arrived in Mergui in 
1677 it was a Siamese port, and While got himself promoted 
to the mandarinate and made Shahbandar^ or port officer, 
which enabled him to develop bigger and better piracy. As 
Norman Lewis observes in his book® in this connection, ‘The 
difference between common piracy and empire^building is a 
matter of scale and success^ If White could have held on to 
Mergui and facilitated its anneitation to the British crown he 
w'ould have been an empire builder, but, as it was, his enterprise 
failed I although by robbing alt who fell into his clutches he put 


^ Ndw wlvbcr to liie present micrumfiit. 
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by enough to enable himself to set up as a squire when he 
finally reached home-* 

Neither banyan tree nor stone are now to be found by the 
landing jetty. The tree died and was in due course removed^ 
and when Burma achieved independence the stone for some 
reason was also removed and the present bird-cage aHair 
erected. 

On the ridge which rises behind the town stands a large 
chilet-like houscj wooden outside and in, looking out over the 
panorama of hilts and islands, and the little town which from 
a distance seems almost submerged in trees | this is tbe Circuit 
House, reputedly haunted by the ghosts of English seamen 
massacred by the Siamese—the massacre from which While 
himself escaped. Mr. CoUis records in his book, Into Hidden 
Burma^ some supernatural experiences in connecrion with this 
in hh own house on the ridge.* 


5 

In Mergui I attended my first Burmese wedding. In Burma, 
it should be understood, a wedding b neither a civil nor a 
religious affair. Two people setting up house together and 
declaring themselves, opcnlyj to be married* are married; and 
if they separate they are divorced. If one of the two does not 
wbh to be divorced the matter is taken to court—which for 
that purpose is more in the nature of a marriage advice bureau 
than a court of law. Only if any property is involved does law 
come into it, and in this matter of property Burmrae women, 
unlike Indian women, arc well protected and on terms of 
equality with men. The present govemioent is encouraging 
the registration of marriages so that properly disputes may be 
more easily settled in the event of the marriage being broken 
up^ If the marriage is not regbtered a man may dispute that he 
was ever married to the woman claiming certain propmy 
rights from him, that his relationship with her was not a 
marriage. Such cases have been known. 

But even without registration if the marriage is solemnized 
foTmally in the presence of some rcspoi^ble cldcr^—the head 

* BiJral down dunn^ the J^p^nt invuHm and m neVv hdusc bfuilt on ihe dlCi 
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man of a village* or a schoolmaster, or a respected elderly uncle 
—ift-itli the fnends and relatives of both parties assembled* there 
can be no disputing that it was contracted. But despite the 
general mformalit)' it is in human nature to wish to make 
some sort of celebration of so important an event as the uniting 
of two lives in a bond of love. And the Burmese arc a natitrally 
gay people* who welcome any excuse for a festive occasion. 

Ivfost marnages, therefore, in all classes^ are a family-and- 
friends party occasion* as in the VVesl, but much more com- 
prehemive* for the guests seem to take in the endre neighbour* 
hood and the feadviiy to last all day and night. And everyone 
must be fed; well-fed at tliat. Food is an important part of 
Burmese festivals* 

You can always tell at which house a wedding is being cele¬ 
brated by all the coloured paper streamers outside* and, umaUy, 
became of the music relayed by loud-speaker. Inside the house 
the male guests will be found feasting, on the ground floor 
if it is a tw'o-stofey house^ and the women and children seated 
on the floor above. The men sit eating and the women* awaiting 
their turn* sit fluttering their fans and talking* whilst the bride 
is being arrayed and her hair dressed in the traditional manner 
—a process which apparently takes hours. The w^omen all wear 
their best silk hngyij^ with long-sleeved fingjiSt gauac scarves* 
a great deal of jewellery, and flowers in their hair—roses, jas¬ 
mine* frangipani* and artiflcial flowers, sometimes both real and 
artificial mixed. Many of the older women drm thdr hair in 
the court style, coiled high on top of their heads. The children* 
both boys and girU* are rouged and lipsticked. Presently, after 
perhaps about an hour or more, the men begin to troop in. 
On this occasion they sat together behind a barricade formed 
by great silver urns full of the money the bridegroom had 
brought to the w^edding—several hundred pounds, 1 was 
assured—^and a heap of fruit like a harvest festival offering. In 
the middle of the room* in front of the urns and the mound of 
fruit, were placed two square cus;hion3 covered with golden 
silk and laccp and in front of the cushions two small pillows^ 
similarly covered. A formal cone-shaped posy of miKcd flowers 
was placed on each pillow. The bridegroom entered first and 
took his place on the right-hand cushion. He was immaculate 
in a snowy linen tingji^ golden silk iongyi^ and crisp white 
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organdie the characteristic Burmese turbaiij a round 

cap which fits close to the head, with a stiff tiow at the right- 
hand side^ It Is worn on all formal occasions^ The groom was 
accompanied by young men attendantSj similarly though 
rather less grandly attired. An elderly man had for some time 
been reciting from the scriptures^ though no one paid much 
attention. At intervals he called the bridegroom^ and when the 
young man had taken hb place on the cushion he called the 
bride. Meanwhile the women took a good deal of interest in 
the European in their midst. My companion said presently, 
“They want to know how old you arc,*' I replied, them 
how old they think.” The answer came back^ "They think 
you are over forty.” That was fair enough. "Tell them over 
fifiy,^' I &aid. In Burma there is great candour about age; 
fortunately it is respected^ but unfonunately, from the Western 
point of view, over forty is old. In Mandalay a young man said 
to mCj “We all think you arc wonderfiil to he travelling about 
Burma like this all by yourself in your old age. * . I was in 
a party once with a quite presentable Burmese w*oman in, 
I suppose^ her middle forties, and a young man glancing at 
her, appraisingly, turned to hia companion and inquired* 
“Who is the old lady?” But to return to the wedding, fbr the 
bride is surely here by now. . . . 

She came at last, after she had been called several times, 
and she was worth waiting for. She looked like something out 
of an Oriental fairy-tale. She wore a yellow silk hngji and long 
sleeved gauzy with a gauzy scarf She was heavily 

jewelled, with several strings of pearls, a gold necklace with 
diamonds, and a ring on each finger of each hand. Her hair 
w^as elaborately dressed, in the traditional bridal fashion, 
coiled high on lop, with a tress hanging down her right cheek 
on to her shoulder. She had Chinese blood, and was slender* 
small and flower-like. Her groom was unusually tall for a 
Burman, and of finer features than most. He was extremely 
handsome. Bride and groom look up the posies from the silk 
piUows and held them bctwwn their two hands clasped as for 
prayer whilst the Master of Ceremonies continued to recite 
Buddhbt blessings. Suddenly the recitation finished, and they 
were married. There was a scattering of rice, foliow^ed by 
a shower of small coins for which the children scrambled. 
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There was a general movement^ into the next room and down¬ 
stairs, though sx number of the women remained seated on the 
floor, {anning ihemselvca and chatting. 

In the adjoining room the young couple sat on chaiis at the 
loot of the bridal bcd^ surrounded by a group of male guests, 
who sat smoking and talking. People came and went, to greet 
the young couple and to admire the bed—custom common 
in the East. This bridal bed was covered with yellow silk and 
lace, \ftiith bolsters and pillows to match« Even the mosquito net 
was golden, and the suppordng pillars were decorated with 
dmel and pink paper flowcis. Garlands of coloured paper 
stretchcxl across the room. The beautiful young couple sat at 
the foot of their bed silent and impassive, as though they would 
bear with it all, gravely and patiently* for as long as might be 
required of them. 

In the next room gifts were stacked in a comer from floor 
to ceiling, and another lorry load arrived Just as I left the 
house^ 

This was a well-to-do wedding* I attended a wedding of 
humble people—the bridegroom was a clerk—'Wben 1 got back 
to Rangoon. At this wedding the men and women sat together 
on the floor, and each guest was presented with an enormous 
cheroot with a tassel of white flowers dangling from one end. 
Here, instead of relayed gramophone records of Westernized 
Burmese music* there was a band consisting of pipes and an 
accordion which played straight American music—which 
Burmese youth much prefers, unfortunately, to its oivn music. 

Here all was much more informal* Whilst the rrcjtirig was 
going on—a schoolmaster officiated this rime—two youths 
were busy fixing up an electric light bulb, one standing on a 
chair in the midst of the guests wlulst the other trailed the flex 
across the room to 9 ome farther point, and women moved 
about among the guests with plates of food. The bride and 
groom sat on silk cushions in front of silver bowls, and there was 
the mound of fruit. When the reel ring was concluded the young 
couple placed their right hands together in a bowl of water, 
there was a scattering of coins and rice, emblems of wealth and 
fertility, and they were married* 


(VII) 

THE FAR XORTH: BHAMO 


I HAD an intnxlucdoD to the Chief Conservator of Forc$t$ in 
Burmaj U Kyaw Khinc* from my old friend of the Indian 
jungles^ Sliri M. D. Chatnrvedi. I had hoped to be able to tour 
the Burmese forests and jungles in the way that my daughter 
and I had toured those of India. Before I left London* however* 
^Chats* had written warning me that this would almost cer¬ 
tainly prove impractical* as insurgents were making it difficult 
for forest officers to carry out their tours* and the forest rest- 
houses were closed. In Rangoon U Kyaw Khine confirmed 
this. But, it seemed* it might be ptKsibIc for me to go to Bhamo 
"Some two hundred miles north of Mandalay* forty miles west 
of the Chinese border* on the trade route to Yunnan. He would 
arrange for the Divisional Forest Officer there to look after me, Tf 
I had a fortnight to spare I could go all the way by boat. Or I 
could fly there in about three and a half hours. I said I w ould fly* 
I left Themis Ckaurt at four-thirty in the morning to be on 
the airfield at five* It was not yet light* but at the refogee huts 
aU along the road past the Shwe DagoU:, still floodlit against 
the paling sky* people were cooking over roadside fircs» pmig^ 
were already starting out on their rounds* their orange robes 
wrapped tightly round them against the morning coolness* and 
at a cafo ^mc men sat cross-legged on a !ow dais playing by 
candlelight what appeared to be some sort of dice game. 

But at Mingatadon airfield various of the staff still slept on 
wooden benches* and intending passengers* including myself* 
were like so many somnambulists. 

The one man left awake asked us each in turn what was our 
^personal weight'^ and took our word for it* and before we had 
all answered it was daylight^ In the sudden Eastern way« 

I was the only woman on the 'plane. My fellow passengers 
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were of a curioiisly villainom appearance, but were mild 
enough in manner. Some looked Chinese—and probably were 
—with the traditional long down-drooping moustaeh<^; some 
had long hair done in top-knots; one wore a grimy tow’el for a 
turban- The 'plane w^as like an oven. Through the dirty win* 
dows it was just possible to see hilly and thickly wooded 
country over Vi'hkh the grape-bloom coloured wild creeper 
spread a soft veiL \Vc flew up valleys where at times the wings 
of the ^plane were on a level with the hill-tops. 

We arrived at about nine-thirtyj when the day was begin¬ 
ning to w^ami up. A number of people were gathered to meet 
the lone Englishwoman—the Deputy Commissioner, the Divi- 
^onal Forestry Officer, the Inspector of Police, an Indian forest* 
officer, a group of women representing some Buddhist religious 
organisations and others about w'hom I was confused. Someone 
said, **You wiU have the Circuit House all to yourself/^ 

*Tinc/' I said* Perhaps a little defiantly, remembering that 
all Circuit Houses were reputedly haunted. » . ^ 

The Bhamo Circuit House is large and dark and as bleak as 
most of its kind^ It stands in the middle of an arid compound, 
and being half-timbered has a curiously Englisl] suburban look. 
But the English look is purely external. The w^ooden rooms con¬ 
tain a bedj a table, a chair, and a wire line across the middle of 
the room. Opening out of each bamlikc room there is a dark 
cement-floored bathroom containmg a zinc bath full of water, 
jugs, a washbasin, and a commode. A sweeper's entrance con¬ 
nects with each bathroom. The drill is to bolt the sweeper's 
entrance when using the room and unbolt it on leaving, so that 
he may come up and perform his unpleasant service* The 
sweeper was an old tutbanned Indian^ who had an uncanny 
knack of coming up tlie stairs as soon as the door at the top was 
unbolted. A number of holes in the wooden walls had been 
stopped up with paper^ I noticed* * . * The w*atcr one pours 
over oneself streams away across the floor into a guttering, 
down a pipe, and empties itself into an open drain in the yard 
bclow^^ — to the delight of the children who play there. In this 
yard there Is a ccok-housc and adjoining the cook-house a 
roofed-over space where men sit and drink tea at all hours. 

Downstairs there is a huge desolate dining-room like a 
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drill-hall, presided over by a big fat dark-sJdmicd 'bi^tlcrV. He 
waddled about heavily in his check iQngyi and slippered feet, 
hifi manner and egression sombre, as though the combination 
of the heat and the arrival of the solitary visitor, English and 
femak at that, depressed him. Young children peeped shyly 
round a door at the far end of the room, and I had glimpsed 
a youngish woman in the cook-house beyond. I wondered if 
they were his Family, and if he was momse and overpower* 
ing in their presence. He served me almost immediately on tny 
arrival with a huge meal of eggs and bacon and sausages and 
tomatoes and fried mashed potato and tea, at the far end of 
the long table, all good and hot and greasy. AH else apart, one 
would have had to have been extrctncly hungry to have had 
appetite for so much food massed on to one plate, I separated 
one of the eggs on to another plate and ate it with a piece of 
toast and hoped that the rejection of the rest would not be 
regarded as any reflection on the cooking, so gaJlantly Engllsh- 
styka and, indeed, of its kind admirabki 

A few hours later there was another huge meal, beginning 
wi th a large plate of greasy soup, Ibllow^ed by a great mound of 
rice and slabs of fried meat, with some salad leaves in a glass of 
water. When he removed the greater part of it all untouched 
I w’ondercd whether the look on the butler's face was reproach 
or contempt; perhaps it was merely bewilderment. 1 tried to 
explain that though the food was very good I could not eat 
such quantitiei in the heat of the day, but his English was very 
limited and we had no Esperanto of mutual liking to help us out. 

I retired to my bam of a room with the guilty feeling of 
a small girl who has not made a very' good start at a new schooh 
I unpacked a little and hung a few garments and a towel on the 
Wire line to make the bleak room look more hved-ln. 

Between the two meals the Deputy Commissioner had come 
in with various other people and we had all sat round in the 
bleak skdng-TOOm to discuss a ‘program^. What did I want to 
do? I countered with the inquiry as to what there w'as to do. 
Was I interested to sec villages? Yes, 1 was, particularly if 
there were any Mass Education villages. I was very interested 
in Mass Education, I said. And^ I insUted, I wanted to see tlie 
forests. That, said the D.C., was for the D,F.O. He would 
return in the afternoon with his wife and take me to the village 
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of Myothit^ which mcaris new to^vn. Tothoitow the D.F,0. 
w^as arranging for me to visit a lumber camp. The day after 
we would visit a Shan Burmese Ma43 Education village called 
Mantha. Tomoirow afternoon^ when 1 got back from tlic 
lumber camps It would be appreciated if I would give a talk. 

^*Up here we feel very^ cut off. We do not often get a chance 
to hear a IccturCi and when someone contes from outdde we 
fed It U an opfuartunity for us to gain some education.” 

I sighed. This Eastern passion for Western ^culture"* It was 
India aU over again, 

*HVhat would you like me to talk about?” I inquired, 

**Your travels p” 

”But where? I have been all over India^ aD over Russia-” 

”It w'ould be very interesilng to us to hear about Russia^ 
With Red China so close wc cannot help being interested in 
Russia,” 

1 pointed out that 1 knew nothing at first hand of Russia 
today. Tliai I had not been in the Soviet Union since 1935. 

“Wc should be interested to know about pre-war Russia.” 

So it remained only to settle thetimCi Tlicy suggested three — 
I would be back from the forests by mid-day. I protested at 
giving a talk when the day was at its boitesi. Four, therij they 
said. Six o'clock, I said. It was like bargaining a price in a 
inarkcL At six people have their evening meal, they said. We 
settled for five. 

Bhamo la a ^Chinese ta^vn\ Above the open-fronted shops 
almost every name is Chinese. There U not very much to it* 
There is a main street, and another aireei^ and a few side streets, 
all deep in dustj and that is about aJL But there b very little 
refuse in die streets, and not many pariah dogs. And it is 
surrounded by scenery of quite incredible beauty. I wrote in 
my notes at the time, ^Thb is the most beaudful scenery I have 
ever seen. It is Uke Chitagahr, in India, but even more beauti¬ 
ful.* Perhaps it is not more beautiful than that beiw'ccn Lashio 
and Mandalay, and that which surrounds Taunggyi and 
Kalaw' in the feu them Shans, none of which 1 had then seen* 
The w^holc area is otic of range upon range of hilk and of deep 
broad valleys and roads climbing in endless zigi^gs above 
them, the views seeming to grow more beautiful at every turn. 
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The road out to Myothit climbs for some time above the 
valley where the river winds with wooded hills on the far side 
—and Cblna five miles as the crow flics beyond those hills* 
There arc mdlcadorts cf the fjrontier along the road. The 
nearest wc approached to China by road was seventeen miles. 
How beautihiL the giant fems of the living bamboo curtain 
bctvi^een us and that forbidden, fabulous^ and controversial 
land I And how impossible not to speculate. How artificial are 
the polidcai fronders—at the eighteenth mile the scenery, the 
vegetation, and the people, will be the same. 

The bcaudful mauve creeper is everywhere on die bushes 
and trees when the road drives through jungle* Tlie Gower of 
this creeper h three-petailed and soft as su&de, die petals with 
light undersides. It is bcaudflil to the touch, but has no scent. 
A purple blossom like small orchids grows on leafless trees, and 
there Is a dark reddish-purplish blossom which hangs iu 
clusters like bunches of small orchids or black grapes^ it is 
fascinatingly bcaudful, the quintessence of tropical blossom, 
but It 1$ not to be touched; its juice is acid and stings the hands. 
There are hedges of tall straight cactus, like thick green palings^ 
somedmes at the sides of the paddy fields, sometimes partially 
fencing die compounds of the bamboo houses* People sJt on 
mats on the wooden vcrandalis of die houses; occasionally in a 
shabby deck chair, or on a hard chair, but more often on a mat 
on the floor of the verandah, just inside the room opening on 
to it. The houses arc on pil«; at nights die cattle are brought 
in from tlic hills and shelter underneath; somedmes they arc 
enclosed under the house by a bamboo fencing, but more oficn 
there is no such fencing. Occasionally the road runs through teak 
plantadons; the big round leaves of th e tall trees drop to the 
ground in the heat* Wc pass w'onien wearing die big high- 
pointed Slian hats; some of them cany panniers across their 
shoulders, and often a child on their backs as well* Among my 
Bhamo notes I find, *Tlic Shan Burmaiis are very clean people 
and given to culdvadng the gardens round ihcir houses. But 
the Kachins are dirt>^ and la^y and smoke opium and can't be 
bothered*" The Kachins—properly Jinghpaws—are hill people 
who have settled in the Bhamo district and the Northern Shan 
States. They wear bright red and black clothes, decked with 
coins, and have a gipsyish look. The gcneralhadon set down 
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in tny notes was what 1 found commonly said of them, but 
upon investigation proved to be as anfair as most gencmLli^- 
tionSp They are not in the least lazy—if they were they would 
not be able to survive among their infertile hills; they have to 
work from dawn to dusk during the paddy season. A CathoHc 
priest who has lived many yeai^ among them told me that as 
labourers they prove hard and willing workers and content 
with small wages. An organized effort is being made to improve 
tlieir lot. A factory for tlsc production of sugar fjoin the locally 
grown cane has been started both at Bhamo and in Myjiyldnai 
these enterprises will enable the Kachina to cam a little more. 
Efforts are abo being made to encourage coRcc-growing, 
which is successful in the cooler climate of the hilljc . 

As to their *dirtiness^j said the priest, their ideas of hygiene 
"'arc not more backward than those of Europe a hundred years 
ago**. And these ideas arc improving with the setting up of small 
hospitab and the trainiag of hcalth^fffcers to instruct and 
advise the people. Some of the Kachins engage in the opium 
trade along the Chincst borderj *^but they smoke very litde 
compared with some of the other racc3^^ For one thing opium 
is expensivCj and the Kachins are poor. 

They practise Shifting cultivation*, which is generally 
denounced as wasteful particularly by forest-officers, though 
agriculturally it is not in fact as w^asteful as it may 5uperficiat]y 
appear. Each family selects an area of the jungle in the hills 
each year, and in March and April clears it by cuuing down 
and burning off! At nights during tliat time the hills are dotted 
with the red glow of fires—as in Ireland, during the month of 
May^ when the gorsc is burnt off. During Lhe di^y there is a haze 
of smoke drifting over the hills, and any village near a fire finds 
ash borne on the breeze^ Very stringent regulations attach to 
this buming“off as to how' and w^hen it b to be done, and heavy 
hnes arc imposed for any violation of the rcgulatiom. Ehiripg 
the heavy rains of June and July the young rice plants are 
transplanted, and in October and November the harvest is 
reaped. The ash from the burning serves as ferdlbcrj but it is 
insufficient, so tliat a new site has to be found for next yearia 
cropi, But the bumt-off' land reverts to jungle very quickly, so 
that there is no danger of soil-crosiou, such as occurs In China 
where the pressure of a vast population makes more intensive 
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cultivation ncccssaryj and ihe soil is adiaustcd and the hills 
after a time become barren. 

So much for the maligned but hard-working Kachins. But 
it is apparendy true to say of the men who work in the river 
tying the great teak logs to the bamboo rafts to be floated down 
the river to Mandalay that they take opium^ The D.F* 0 . told 
mCj “They say that they could not endure the work they do, 
standing all day in the water, with the sun beating down on 
their heads^ without it.” The chief users of opium arc the 
Chinese^ but the number of shops licensed for its sale is de¬ 
clining. The population of Bhamo is about 10,000^ of whom 
between 2500 and 3000 arc Chinese* 

The village of Myothit is proud of its new large modem 
school—there was none previously—and its six-bed heap it ah 
The people work in the paddy fields^ very often, for goods in 
kind, mostly baskets of rice. Sometimes die fields are com¬ 
munally owned by the tribes. Govemment-sponsOTcd co¬ 
operatives buy the paddy at prices fixed by the State Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Board (SAME), which takes over the 
paddy and has it milled at the rate it has fixed^ and dien 
exports the rice* The Government—through SAME—has the 
sole monopoly of the export of riccj which is its biggest source 
of revenue—it is freely admitted that for each ton of rice 
exported SAME gets many times more than it pa^-s the culti¬ 
vator and miller combined. The millers, although they com¬ 
plain bitterly of the reduction of their profits under this 
arrangementj nevertheless come out best^ for the grower must 
even pay to have the paddy he needs for his own use milled. 

On the road back to Bhamo we ran into droves of buffalo^ 
humped-back bullocks^ and thin cows* being driven in from tlic 
hills for the night. In some places pigs and cattle still grazed 
the hart^esied paddy fields. I inquired about wild beasts* Tigers, 
nOj but an occasional panther came down from die hhla. I 
looked apprchenrivcly at the rapidly sinking sun^—no tigers 
this trip, but haunted circuit houses* And night, we know^ 
must fall . . . 

There was a postponement of the ghostly rendezvous, 
however, in the shape of a note from the D*F* 0 . saying that he 
would call to take me to dinner at bis house* 
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This he did^ and it proved to be a vciy pleasant occason; 
but T was back at the bleak bam of the Circuit House by ninc- 
thiity. No lights showed anywhere in it. The butler heard the 
car arrive and emerged from the rear quarters carrying a large 
storm lamp with a mantle and a loudly hissing white flame. 
On a bare table in the entrance hall a single-burner oil lamp 
gave a feeble light almost quenched by the incandescent glare. 
The butler took this small lamp in one hand and in the other 
held the storm-lamp aloft, and I gathered up my long skirt and 
followed him up the dark staircase. 

The butler set the lamp dowm on the table and weird 
shadows peopled the great bare room. He w'orc a towel round 
his shoulders, like a shaT.vL He regarded me sombrely. 

“Breakfast- What time?" 

“Seven o^clock/^ 1 said. I was to leave for the lumber camp 
at seven-thirty^ Thcrii remembering the morning's enormous 
greasy meal, 1 added. “Coffee, toast. No more.** 

He nodded. “Downstairs,” he said- 

“No. Here/' I said, firmly. 

Then, as he seemed to hesitate, “Good night,** I said. 

He turned and waddled out, not answering- 1 bolted the 
door after him* 1 bolted the door on to the verandah- Then I 
picked up the hissing lamp and opened the door of the bath¬ 
room and peeped in, telling myself that there would be cock¬ 
roaches for certain:. But the white glare revealed nothing. I 
bolted the door on to the sweepcr*s stairs. Then I came back 
into the big room and put the lamp on the table, sat down on 
the chair, and gazed fearfully round, 1 had the feeling of bemg 
locked in a great bam* Presently, no doubt, tliere would be the 
scurry of rats under the floor-boards, or along the high rafters 
under the vaulted wooden roof 1 shivered. Tlic nights w'ere 
cold, surely, after the burning days. 

1 took off my black velvet stole and hung it on the line. The 
rhinestones glittered in the circle of light* It made the bam 
look a little more furnished, I thought, the way a glittering 
memory will furnish the lonely places of the mind- The last 
dmc 1 had worn the long skirt and the stole had been at the 
party given for me at the Bfithh Embassy on my second night 
in Rangoon. !t had been held in the gaiden- There had been 
lights hung in the ttecs^ and there had been champagne. It had 
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been His Excellency’s birthday. There had been a cake and 
candles, and Mrs, Gore-Booth had organized the Europeans 
of the party to sing, when the cake was cut, 'Happy birthday 
to you.* If there arc any more words no one seemed to know 
them, but those few we sar^ heartily enough- The Burmans 
stood and smiled. They could not be expected to know our 
quaint oM English customs. Gay, they looked, the men i" Am 
best silk^0«, their braided ringyis^ theJr neat turbans with the 
jaunty bow at the side, their ladies like beautiful butterflies m 
their bright coloured silk Itmgyis. The Burmese ladies covered 
up thdr arms for the occasion, and the European ladies bared 
them; but they too were graceful in their long dresses, and the 
white dinner jacket of the tropics makes the Europ^n male 
look less like a penguin than he does at home in evening dress. 
The Burmans drank their soft drinks and the Wcstcmeis drank 
their champagne and their whiskies and their cocktails, and the 
night was warm and full of the scent of flowers, and no ghosts 

How dark it was beyond the arc of white light 1 But it was 
only, after all, the uidit end of the garden. Here in the centre 
was light and laughter and the hum of voices and the swish of 
silks. There at the edge of the light is our ^cst of honour— 
that one, there, with the black velvet stole with the rhinestones 
—^you can sec them glUter in the shadows,. . . 

The place was hauntcd| all rigbl^ but the ghosts were good 

compajiy. ^ 

Presently I earned the lamp over to ihe bed and set it down 
OK the floor- I got in luidcr the mosquito net and lucked it in 
securely all round. Then 1 thrust a hand through between 
mosquito net and mattress and turned out the hissing lamp, 
tucking the net in again, carerully- The bed was hard even by 
Eastern standards. Now that the lamp was out the night was 
full of the Lick*tick-ticking of cicadas. 1 lay a long time Ibtening 
lo the Stillness and staring at the black darkness* X had an 
oppressive sense of the empty rooms all round and 1 >clow. The 
ghosts had gone homcj and not even a wall lizard furnished the 
aloneness* 

But surely as night must fall day must comcj and fortunately 
in the East it comes soon. 
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The D.F.O. arrived in ^ jeep punctusilly at seven-thirty* 
“No armed guard?” I a^ked, smiling, as I got in beside him. 
“I am always bdng urged to take one, but 1 prefer not to. 
I alwa^-s feel il*s safer without^’* 

It is always so satisfactory lo hear someone express onc*s 
own views. The D.F.O* also took no servant or peon with him 
on the back seat. 

There were herds of cattle on die road being driven off to 
the paddy fields and the hills. They moved in a cloud of dust, 
and I was reminded of a herd of wild ponies I had seen m a 
Caucasian %iUagc once, galloping out to the steppes, dust 
rising round dietn like smoke. 

We called in at a timber mill where the wcx>d was being 
sawm by hand- On a rooftxl platform a man guided the planks 
and put in the wedges—skilled work, the D.F.O. said—and 
a man below held the handle of the saw^ They are paid piece¬ 
work and earn about three rupees a day for this monotonous 
work. They are Shans. They stay for about a year, then return 
to their villages in the Shan States with their earnings. Local 
labour was useless, said the D.F.O., as the men and boys 
rng^cd were always w anting to run back to tlieir villages for 
funerals and weddings. These Shans were loo far from their 
homes for that* They stayed on the Job. They lived in a three- 
sided bamboo hut furnished solely by a low broad sleeping 
platform. They cooked on a fire inside the hut, as they say that 
the smoke is good for the tliatch* 

VVe took the jeep as far as it would go into die jungle, then 
got out and walked. It was a very good feeling to be walking 
againr—really walking, not Just paddling round a pagoda, but 
following a narrow track deeper and deeper into dense forest. 
Then suddenly there was a clearing, a charcoal fire, a hut, and 
the great grey hulk of elephants. 1 had seen elephants in Burma 
previously only at a saw^-mill by the river at Moulmein* There 
dicy had used tusked elephants; here they were also male, but 
tuskless, i asked what happened when they w^ere in mustk — 
a glandular discharge from near the ear, during which lime the 
elephant s sexual instinct b at its height, although it mates at 
other times ahn+ (The elephant h the only male animal to come 
into season *) The DT* 0 . replied that they wTre chained up 
with double chains and starved. A fit animal cornes into Tnusth 
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annually in the hot weather and may stay icx that epudition for 
a fortnight* 

Major Leroy Christian' quotes the Rtp&ri on F&ftsi Adminis- 
traiion in Burma for 1536 to the efFccl that there were then 6234 
domesticated elephants used in the forests, of which 327 were 
Government owned, and that 'because of their damage to crops, 
fields, fences, huts^ more than one hundred elephants are shot 
annually by Government game w^ardcns\ He oirdts to mendan 
whether they arc Buddhists or not, and without any apparent 
irony goes on to obaerv'c that *Tbc Burmese are keen sportsmen, 
and Burma contains some of the finest shooting in all Asia/ 

The Government sclb the hardwood of the forests to con¬ 
tractors very cheaply. Teak is the valuable timber^ and next 
to that pyinkado, useful for railway sleepers because it cannot 
be attacked by wlilte ants. 

We continued along the forest track and came to where 
a contractor had two elephants hauling logs into post don for 
loading on to the waiting lorry* There was tire warm grey 
smell of the great padenL, intelligent beasts, and the ci^h of 
bamboo as the iogs were manoeuvred, by trunk and forefeet, 
into the required post don* 

We sto^ watching, with the contractor, and I learned 
that the Government had abandoned the reafTorestation plan 
in favour of encouraging natural growth, but it was debatable 
as to whether nature could produce as rapidly as man con¬ 
sumed, and as a long-term plan the natural growth policy might 
not prove economic. It meant, also, that if there was to be 
no rcafTorestaiion the forest officers must become little more 
than forest ‘policemen^ keeping an eye on people taking wood 
for fuel from reserved forests, or taking land for culdvation^ or 
to build a house on, where they should not, and people burning 
the trunks of trees and tapping them for resin, which destroys 
the tree. (The resin is used for torches, for domestic lighting.) 
Thus the forest officers tend to feel that they have no scope for 
re^ forestry, and tlie service is not as attractive, therefore, to 
forestry-minded young men as it once was. There arc m any 
case fewer applications generally—**every young man of any 
education, however slight, fancies himself as a government 
official wielding a Etljc power*^ 

^ In ^Jin4d iht Invakf^ 
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I felt bound to agree that there did seem to be an inor* 
dinatc number of young men walking about Burma today wth 
brief cases under their arms and an air of importance whkb 
their minor ofEcial roles hardly justified^ quite a few of those 
roles bdng merely clerkships^ 

'Fhen^ too, religion can present a problem to the forestry 
officer on occasion, iti a district where the races and iheir 
religious beliefs are so milted^ There waSj for example, a banyan 
tree to be cut down. The Kachins wouldn^t do ilj because they 
are animists^ and they were afraid of offending the J'fats* The 
Hindus wouIdn*t do it because to them the banyan is sacred* 
Finally a Christian was found to pul the axe to the root^ and 
then the Kachins finished it. '^Even the said the D*F.O., 

^'rnust bow to a Government order I” 

We got back from the forests at noon and went to the river 
to see what happened to die logs when they finally left the 
forests. The Irrawaddy here lies below low clay-colourcd clifls* 
There is a little coarse sparse grass, and clumps of grey scrub 
and thorn. The dust here is so deep that one person w'alking 
behind another must keep several yards distance, because every 
step raises a grey choking cloud. There is Gomplctcly no ahadcp 
and the heat, when the son is immediately overhead, is un¬ 
believable, The river, then, becomes as colourless as the sky, 
as diough the heat had drained the colour out of both. On both 
sides of the river there is this clay-colourcd burning aridity. 
Day-long, without shelter from that fierce heat, men stand In 
the river, their hng^ tucked up round their thighs, lashing the 
heavy logs to bamboo rafts. Bamboo huts arc erected in the 
nuddk of the rafts, and tiic raftmen live on the rafts as they 
drift down the river to Rangoon^ where the timber Is unloaded. 
There the raft men break up their huts and sell them as fire* 
wood and retiim north by train. 

Perhaps it is not a bad life drifting down die river on a 
bamboo raft* Some of the finest scenery of the Irrawaddy is 
on the stretch between Bhamo and Mandalay, with dense 
forests going down to the water’s edge, and range upon range 
of great hills behind. Bui perhaps in an opium-eaterdream 
you do not notice the scenery. .. . 

In the night, inctediblyj in spite of the bright moonlight 
there was a heavy shower of rain. 
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At seven sharp a jeep load of armed police atrived—six 
including the driver. At seven^thirty I climbed into another 
jeep beside the D*C. and we set off for the riUage of Mantha, 
the escort party sufficiently far ahead for us to be clear of the 
wake of their dust. On the ^vay out we passed a tank graveyard 
—rows of rusted tanks^ some said Chincsea others Japanese, 
othm again American. Tl%e jungle creepers had almost entirely 
covered some of them—perhaps, even, by now they axe com^ 
plctely covered and bitds nc$t in thdr turrets, so that they 
are no longer like old abandoned idols, ^ost obsccncs' with 
molten bowels. Now they are buried in the jungle, ^preparing 
destinies of rust*. 

Then for a long time the road ran through jungle, wiili 
tangles of bamboo, and the mauve creeper over e^'erything, and 
the tall teak trees dropping their big sim’-dried leaves to the 
dust. The day was already hot by the time we reached Mantha. 
There is a broad main street, ankle deep in dust, and houses on 
stills at either side, shady with trees. There are about a hundred 
houses* The people are Shans* Under a woodcn-plllared shelter 
in a square women squatted on the ground prcpariiig rice for 
the village festival; the rice w as being puffed in wooden bovrls 
over charcoal fires. They regarded the two jeep loads of visitors 
with mild interest and without stopping their work. Only the 
children swarmed round, fhinkly curious and amused. 

^Ve spent some time in a rest-house, all wood, without and 
w'ithin, which had recently been in the hands of insurgents. 
There had been shooting and Ickss of life on both sides. 

Presently the school-bdl tolled and children, women and 
girls, began moving through the dust to the schtwbhouse, and 
*"Ltt us go,” said the D.C. “They are assembling.” 

This w'as a Mass Education village, and the women and 
girls were pupils of the adult education classes. They were 
assembling now not for lessons but that the visitors might 
inspect them along with the school. 

But it should be said here that Mass Education is not 
merely a matter of literacy, though literacy is part of the 
program. Tlie name is so misleading that even in Burma 
itself the campaign b popularly assumed to be purely a literacy 
drive. It might have been better had Burma borrowed from 
India and called this great drive for better village life "Basic 
Education*—though that, perhaps, suggests only a concern for 
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5chCK>ling; whereas in both cotin tries the campaign is vastly 
more than that. Perhaps it is best summed up as better living 
by better doing, and the deveJopment of community spirit. 
Bnefly, Mass Education shows—rather than tells—people how 
to live more efficiently^ and more satisfactorily—physically and 
spiritually—the lives they have to live. Literacy dora come 
into itj with adult education classes in villages such as this one* 
in which there were Formerly no schools, but it is by no means 
the most important item on the agenda. Helping people to a 
knowledge of tlie three R^s can hardly be accounted more 
important than showing them how to get the best results out 
of the soil, how^ most hygienically to organize their necessarily 
primitive sanitation, how to make roads which will not plunge 
them ankle-deep in dust in the dry weather or half drown them 
in mud when the rains come. Mass Education aims at develop¬ 
ing civic sense and community spirit, the need for coHipcradon 
in village Ufe* and at demonstrating the advantages of the 
co-operative marketing of produce. 

The Mass Education officers, both men and women* who 
go out to the villages and live there for a time, firat do a long 
course of training at the Mass Education Centre a few miles 
outside Rangoon. Here there is a farm, with cows, pigs, 
poultry, also flower and vegetable gardens* and workshops* 
The applicants for ilie work are required to serve a novitiate 
period, during which time it is determined whether they have 
the essential physical and temperamental qualiftcadons for 
this form of social w^elfare work which does, obviously, require 
special qualities of tact, understanding and selflessness- Sorne-^ 
times the applicants themselves decide that they are not after 
all suited to the work, which is as esscndally of a vocadonal 
character as nursing or schooUteaching. They must he wilUng 
to go anywlierc at any time, and to live under conditions 
counted hard by urban standards. It is not easy to find the 
right kind of people, but they are foundj though as yet not 
enough women come forward* 

The idea of introducing Mass Educadon, which had 
already been introduced into India and China, into Burma 
was conceived by U Nu shortly after independence, and 
U Aung Min, Director of Social Affairs, was made Director 
of tlie Mass Educadon Council. I was delighted in a long con- 
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vcts^tion with him to discover that although htcracy was a 
very important part of the M.E. program it was hy no means 
the most important. In the East even more than in the West 
education is commonly thought of in terms of bookdeaming, 
examinaiions, degrees—the importance attached to degrees in 
the East is almost pathological. But U Aung Min has no such 
obsession. Mass ^ucadon has a four-point program^—the 
improvement of agricultural methods* the teaching of hygiene 
and belter methods of sanitadon, the development of com¬ 
munity spirit in place of each for himself, and literacy. Hygiene 
and sanitation come first; Htcracy last. The symbols of Mass 
Educadon, printed on their text books, are a plough for 
agriculture* an open book for literacy^ a red cross for health 
and hygiene^ and three links of a chain symboliring com¬ 
munity spirit. 

In every Mass Education village there is a social centre. 
Sometimes ii is the house of the M.E.O him—or her—self. The 
MX.O^s house, whilst being structurally like any other village 
house* must be* obviously* the best kept In the place* inside and 
out* The funedou of die M.E.O is to teach by example — 
detnoiutraie the best w^ay to do things, not theorize concerning 
them; to encourage the desire for better bring and to foster the 
attempt to achieve it. All improvements are the resulu of the 
pcoplc^s own voluntary efforts* Thus when a new school building 
13 needed the people subscribe the money and build it them¬ 
selves* just as they subscribe for aJl else for their common good. 

At Mantha the M*E *0 was a young man* of sympathetic 
personality* who was about to move on to another village and 
be replaced by a young woman. 

When we entered die school-house ah the children sitting 
on the floor turned their faces to us, and with their little flat 
faces* big dark eyes, and fringes of dark hair, diey w^ere Hke so 
many htde Japanese dolls. Behind them sat the women and 
girls of the adult classes, their ages ranging from fifteen to fifty 
—^^old women', as the latter Avere called. But as Bunnese 
people in general invariably look younger than they are some 
of the fold women' Ichokcd not much more than girls when they 
were asked to step forw'ard for inspection* They seemed a litde 
shy, and small wonder; the girls w+erc incUned to giggle. The 
cliildren merely stared* impassively, ftesendy they aU s^tood up 
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and sang the Mass Educadon Song, which is of the gtnr 4 of the 
Union Day Song, but is concerned with all the things that 
M.E. teaches. 

I w'as shown some of the books in English avaiUhlc to the 
villages. The first I was handed was entiUed StuJUs in 
Turning to the index I found Ihc following remarkable assort¬ 
ment of studies—Gandhi, Lenin, Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, General Aung San, Sun Yat-Sen. 

The next book I handled was Dale Camegie^s Giu^ Toursdf 
a Ckunce. 

It is to be hoped that as time goes on MX- officers will be 
able to offer the writings of Burmese writers—the East speaHng 
with authority to the East. Whai have these how-to-be-a- 
succcs$ writers of England and America to say to the people 
of, say, Maniha village? Your-land-and-how-bcst-to-culdvatc^ 
it* your-village^and-how-besHo-livc-in-it, would be more to 
the point- Burmese villagers give themselves a chance when 
they become literate, acquire a know^lcdgc of hygiene, learn 
how to repair their roads* kam the meaning of mutual aid. 
They have their own probkim, their own needs* ihdr ow^n 
remedies* of which the Wi?stern success writers—who have 
probably never set foot in an Eastern village—know nothing. 
Tlie sun does not rise in the West; it sets there* and* indeed* 
may be said to have set; whereas in the East it is steadily rising. 

In the heal of early aftemoon the two Jeeps raised thdr 
great cloud of dust in a village wlierc the men were already 
merry on palm toddy in anticipation of the evening’s pwi- 
Whtn w'c stopped to inquire the way they crowded round, 
laughing, and suggested that we should stay with them awhile. 
They were so gay that this seemed to me a very charming 
invitation indeed, and greatly to be preferred the sitting on 
the floor of a bamboo house and becoming a little merry oneself 
to pushing on through the heat and dust merely to sec the place 
where tlicy were going to be even merrier that night. 

But iheir gaiety was frowned upon. Good Buddhists do not 
drink intoxicating liquors, and a censorious voice said, con¬ 
temptuously* ^^They are all drunk P* 

We left the meny-makers to their gaiety and moved off 
down the w'idc street with the bamboo houses on each ride, and 
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just outddt the viUiigc came to a monastery. The monks 
sat at the ivindows, shaven heads leaning against the lintels^ 
the orange of their robes dazzling in the simshint. It was like 
a huge dove-cot with orange-coloured doves. 

The reason for the pwi was the unveiling of a monument 
10 a monk who had imisted on earth btiriaL ^Vorkmen were 
sdll working on it when we came to it, on rising ground at the 
side of the road, some way out of the village, and above the 
wide where the ptifi was being held. Pots of water had 

been buried with him, to prevent drought caused by this 
deviation from the rule of cremation for monks. * *» 

On the mmdan a large stage had been erected in readiness 
Jbr the performers, and under leaf-thatchcd awnings shelves 
and trestles awaited the display of goods and eatables^ A few 
women sat on the ground in the shade of an open-fronted hut i 
a few men wandered about* The long grass was burnt to the 
colour of straw and the heat rippled over it like shimmering 
waten A woman emerged from behind a bullock-cart, its 
shafts upturned, and stood watching us. She wore a Shan hat, 
and her limgyi up under her armpits leaving her shoulders 
bare; she had a drowsy child on her back. She watched us, hut 
her young and rather beautiful ov^i taee was cxpre^ionl^^ 
^What*s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba* * * * What, iudeed- 
Not that I would weep For her. 1 wanted only to see her 
impassive beauty illuminated by a sttule. But it waited on sun¬ 
down and moonriae and the footlights on the peopled stage* 
Had that old been cremated there would have been one 
festival the less* Now instead of mourning him they could 
celebrate- 

Walking back to the jeeps we talked about pongps* In this 
village there were more monks than villagers. 

"And they all have to be supported by the people?" 

"They like to do it-" 

'Tou would not say that they arc parasites, livlug on the 
backs of the people?" 

"That is what the Communists say*" 

“You would not say that there are too many of them?" 

"But for this great celibate population we should be over- 
populated like India," 

"They are the couniry^s birth-control?" 
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sir.” 

1 started, tliough it was not the first time 1 had been called 
^sir\ They did, sometimes, disconcertiDgly^ mix their pronouns. 

Next morning 1 went early with the I>,F.O. and his wife 
to the markets One market^ it is mie^ in any countryp is very 
like anoihcr, hut I am of those who find markets anywhere 
endlessly fascinating. This market, too, w^as different from the 
Mergui one. There were small shops—silk drops and provision 
shops; and women fitting on the ground making rice-flour 
pancakes in black cauldrons—like the Iridi potnaven—over 
w'ood and charcoal fires on the ground; there were sweet ones, 
with the deheious toddy-palm treacle, jaggery^ and savoury 
ones with a sprinkle of herbs or vegetables. We bought a few 
and they were handed to us wrapped in a piece of plantain leaf. 
With my passion for jaggery 1 longed to eat them immediately, 
but they proved to be tough and stodgy, and so far as I was 
concerned quite unedible. There were fishermen with fresh- 
water fish, fresh from the river that morning; and country 
people bringing in their vegetable produce^ Tlicrc was tobacco 
from Chinai and tinned &sh from Japan* Women, half hidden 
as under umbrellas under their Shan halSp squatted behind 
their wares, babies strapped to their backs or suckling at thdr 
breasts. There was a great traiSc of people, Kachina, Shans, 
Chinese, Indians, with a preponderance of women, moving up 
and down the narrow sun-baked alleyways bctw'ccn the sialLs* 
A few pi-dogs mmmaged in the gutters. There was die sudden 
stench of dried fish; the sudden scent of Bowers; a smell of 
frying; a smell of spices; and always the moving coloured 
stream of the people in their bright clothes. I did not want to 
go from there, but there w as no more to look at, no more to 
buy, and the day was beginniug to be hot. 

Wc drove back through the dusty Utile town, and the long 
day stretched ahead, empty but for tea at the Roman Catholic 
mission. Returning from the villages the day before wc had 
been hailed by a litdc man in shorts at the side of the road. 
He came running when wc stopped for him* 

“Sure, Pm in luck,” he said, as he scrambled in. 

I smiled at a lamiliar inBection in the voice. 

“What part of Ireland do you come from?** I asked. 
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The previous day at my talk in pre-war Russia there had 
been one European present^ a tall young mari in a long white 
linen coat. I had thought he might be a chemist or a doctor. 
He had come up to me after the kciute* and all Ireland 
flowed off hb lips. He was a priest from ihe Mission, and his 
name Conneally, and he came from Galway.. . . On the 
peninsula where I live in the County Galw^ay there are no less 
than three families so named. I almost hugged him—the 
darhn* man, the darlin’ man. 

There were other Irish priests at the Mission, it seemed^ 
and wouldnH I come and have tea and meet them? I replied 
that 1 would be delighted—and meant it* 

It was cool and pleasant at the St* Columban^s Mission» 
and we talked of Ireland, so green, and so far away—remote 
as Nirvana, only one didn^t mention Nirvana at the Mission* 
Though the fathers were very nice about Buddhism^ polite ajid 
respectful. Their teaching and mission work is done mosdy up 
in the hilb north of Bhamo, among the Kachins. They mn a 
secondary school for boys in Bhamo, also in Myitkyina, though 
St* Columban^s Is not really a teaching mission* “We prefer to 
concentrate on purely missionary activity,” Father Conncely 
told me, ^^but in this country that is not possible—at least for the 
present, so we do our best to look after both aspects* In fact,” he 
added, ^^one of the conditions of my entry was that I teach.” 

The Mission has opened small, fourth-standard, schools 
in the hills^ some of which are State recognized and supported, 
and others supported solely by the Mission* Promising pupik 
from these schools arc sent to the secondary school in Bhamo 
or to the one in Myittyina—where there is also a convent for 
girls tun by the Columban nuns. The secondary schools are not 
State recognized or aided, but the students are allowed to enter 
for State i:xamiiiation3 in them, so the Mission takc$ fees in 
these schools from all non-Catholics, and from such Cadiolics 
as can pay, to help pay the staff. 

The l^chins take to Chrisdanity readily, and there arc 
fourteen thousand Catholics in the hill villages, with an average 
increase of about a thousand a year. So far there has been no 
Kachin priest, but *'wc have nine or ten boys doing their 
secondary education in preparation for the priesthood”. 

Missionary work is also done among the Sham, but Father 
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Cotmeally admitted that there progress was slower, **as the 
Sham arc Buddhbts.” But there were, he said, '^two thriving 
Shan communides”. 

The American Baptists lead in the Christian field in Burma. 
“The Americans got here first/* being the simple explanation. 
The 1931 Census Report recorded them as accounting for 
sixty-four per cent of the 33ijio6 Chrbtians in Burma, and 
Roman Catholics accounting for twenty-seven per cent. Seven 
per cent were Anglicans, the remaimng two per cent divided 
among other sects. 

Tlie Circuii House seemed lonelier and more desolate than 
ever at sundown after the Irish fHendlincss of the St. Columban*s 
Mission* But 1 had been told that a Special Branch police officer 
and his assistant were arrivings so at least, 1 thought, in my 
Western simpheiry', there would be company for the c^'ening meal 
in the drill-hall of a dining-room. That would be something* 

But that was where I was mistaJ&en. In a country where 
even husbands and wives do not commonly sit down to table 
together it was hardly to be expected that two Burmans vfould 
sit at table with a woman who was a total stranger. 1 should 
have known better, and when I had been longer in the country 
after several times in cafes and restaurants sitting down next 
to a man and finding he got up and moved to anotlier scat, 
1 did know belter, {la a *bus a man would not dream of sitting 
dow^n next to a woman. If there is no other seat he would stand, 
rather. And once, when I moved up in the front seat of a 
jeep to make room for one of the passengers crowded in 
behind, the w^oman 1 Invited refused—rather than sit next the 
driver, not because he was a driver hut because he waa a man.) 
So all that happened the night there were other guests at the 
Bhamo Circuit House w^as that I wa5 given my meal in my 
room, and earlier, and by seven-thirty found m^-self sitting 
forlornly alone with the hissing lamp and the haunted shadow's. 

Outside, the empty compound, the white road, the Uttle 
pagoda among the trees, the long lines of the hills, the water¬ 
shed between the Kachin State and the Shan States—were 
daylight-dear in the tremendous flood-lighting of the full moon* 

With nothing eUe to do I wrote two letters to Rangoon, 
neiiher of which ever arrived. 
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T HE moment I 5tcpp4^ out of the ^planc on to the brown grass 
of the airfield I realised that the Mandalay heat was different. 
It did not cling like the damp heat of Rangoon^ or bum like 
the bright heat of the deep south and the far north; it was a 
curiously suffocating heat, a heat in which it was difficult to 
breathe; a heat thick and heavy with dust. It was late aftcnioon 
when 1 arrived and there seemed to be a reddish haze over the air¬ 
field and the distant hiUs^ not a sunset glow, but something thrown 
up from the hot dusty carth^—heat made tangible;, it seemed. 

There was no one to meet me. The Attorney General had 
wiritten to his old friend, SLri Sithu U Ba Mating, bank agent 
—and late Inspector-General of Police and Prisons—saying 
that he would be glad if I could stay with him whilst in Man¬ 
dalay, because at his house he was confident I would meet 
‘the cream of Buddhist intellectual society". This letter took 
a week to arrive, but on receipt of it U Ba Maung wrote that 
he would be delighted to have me but that the date suggested 
would not be convenient as he had a venerable lajaJaw staying 
in his only spare rooin. To this letter he had received uo reply 
—it came eventually, having been ten days in transit* Having 
had no reply to his letter U Ba Maung had assumed that some 
other arrangement had been made for me. I telephoned him and 
in about half an hour he arrived m a large and handsome car* 

He proved to be elderly, and his manner one of great 
kindliness. He w as much exercised as to what to arrange for me. 
Perhaps 1 could share a room with his wife and he could put 
up a bed in the room of his old mot hen I said that I could not 
disturb his domestic arrangements like that, and I had another 
address in Mandaluy^—a very nice young Burman whom I had 
met in Rangcton wLh Mr* David Maurice had very kindly 

”5 
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invited me to stay witli him and his wife when I came to 
Mandalay; I had, mdeedj accepted the invitation, but ihc 
Attorney General had been very anxious that I shouid stay 
with hia old friend and I had canceUed this arrangements But 
no doubt 1 could sdll go theros 

U Ba Maung was sriU troubled. **At my house it would have 
been ideal for you—the dt nation of the house^ on the moat, and 
then every Sunday the discusdon group meets there.” 

need only sleep at this other address,” I urged. "I can 
still meet all these people* and when it is convenient move into 
your house*” 

U Ba Maung inquired the address of thU other place* When 1 
told him he exclaimed, dismayed, “But that is in Chinatown I” 
”ls there anything against that?” 

”Ifyou don't mind^-” 

”1 don't mind ” I assured him. 

So U Ba Mating inEtructed his driver, and we drove out 
on to the long busy dusty road that rum past the airfield and 
came soon into the busy dusty streets of the city of Mandalay, 
and over every thing hung the hot reddish haze of dust. 

Properly speaking Mandalay no longer odsts. The old city* 
built just about a hundred years ago for King Mindon, when 
he moved his palace bodily from Amarapura, the Golden City 
across the river from Sagaing, was destroyed in one night by 
British bombers in May 1945, and only the high encircling 
red brick wall of that 'miracle of rare device' remains. Bunnani 
I talked to everywhere will not have it that the old city was a 
military objeedve; they say that 'there was no one in it^, that 
the Japanese had gone from it. 

"Then why?” I naturally demanded. Every dme 1 asked 
it, and every dme got the same answer. 

”Thc7 wished to break our national spirit.” 

^^cn I urged that the destruction of one important 
nadonal monument would not be calculated to destroy a 
nation's spirit—which I took lo mean its nationalism—I was 
told, darkly, “But they destroyed other things, similarly, up 
and down the country. Other things dear to us,” 

These other things were never enumerated and I remained 
unconviuced. But whatever the reasoo for the destruedon the 
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tragedy is not lessened. From the model of the city which exists, 
and from pictures and dcsCTipdons of it, it must have been, 
with its tiered wooden roofs, gilded and lacquered, and 
intricately carved, the golden spires of monastery and palace, 
the ornate watch-towers like small pagodas along the walk, 
reflected in the moat, a dream of beauty. The town outride the 
walls was never much, and it also was destroyed by bombs. 
The shoddy, makeshift-looking Mandalay of today, which has 
no suggestion of a capital city about it, is mostly post-war. The 
streets are pavcmentless and unmade; there is no sewage 
system, no main water. It is full of refuse and pi-dog$. It is a 
dust-heap of a town. But that is not the whole of the picture. 
The rest of the picture is pure enchantment. The bombs did not 
destroy Mandalay Hill—although there was some fierce fight¬ 
ing there—or the Arakan Pagoda, the Golden Monastery, or 
the Kuthodaw; and though the great moat which extends 
round the walls on all four sides is in great part silted up now 
with water-hyacinths the beauty of the walls reflected in the 
water is something which to see once is to remember forever. 

The address in Chinatown, it turned out, was merely the 
young man^s business. I explained the situation and asked if I 
might still avail myself of hk invitation. In reply he addressed 
himself to U Ba Maung, in English, respectfully addresing 
him as Unde, in the polite Burmese fashion. 

"Uncle,*' he mid, “Miss Mannin is very welcome to stay 
in my house, but you must understand that I live very plainly. 
I have, for example, no commode sanitation.*’ 

I hastened to assure him that I would be very happy to 
accept his plain hospitality; that, indeed, I was most anxious 
to experience the life of ordinary Burmese families, not merely 
those of high Government officials, 

So it was settled, and aller we had each taken a glass of 
iced orangeade, my baggage was transferred from U Ba 
Maung’s car to the young man's jeep and we set off through 
the crowded main street to a dusty suburb of small bamboo 
houses standing behind dusty trees at each side of wide unmade 
roads. Some children played in the dust outside the young man’s 
house and some women sat on a bench against a paling fence 
under a dust-laden flowering shrub. 
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Tlicsc middlc-c!a^ Burmese houses are really only one large 
roortij with a front door and a back door^ windows at both 
sides, and a cubicle partitioned off as bedrootn for the married 
couple. In this house the old mother had her bed at the far end* 
behind a dresser, near the back door* which opened across a 
yard to the Jdtthcn quarters. At the other end of the room there 
was a low^ sleeping platform for the children, and a bed put up 
against the w'^ll for the visitor. In the window corner there was 
a kiEchcn tabic at which the family ate, A wash-hand-stand 
w'as conveniently placed by the window near the children's 
sleeping place—convenient because everyone* children and 
adults both* cleaned their teeth leaning out of the window. 

A comer of the yard w'as screened off for bathing,. This 
bamboo screen arrangement is all very well if you wear a 
longjri —as I have described earUer—but as 1 had not been 
supplied w'ith one it was a Uttle difficult* for standing up I was 
taUer than the screen and had nothing with which to cover my 
upper nakedness—except a small towel, and the problem 
ho\v to wear a to%vel and use it. Water can be poured over onc^ 
self in a squatting position* but sooner or later one has to 
straighten up. Bamboo fencing and a papya tree screened this 
compound off from the next one* and there always seemed to be 
people about* so that one invariably bobbed up at the wrong 
moment. Tlie ‘little house* w^as under the papya tree—a few 
steps up and a deep drop down. It is curious that the commode 
system—unavoidable in town houses wltli no compound— 
should be considered superior. 

At night there were eight of us in the shuttered room^-the 
three children and m^lf, the husband and wife—who took 
the youngest child in with them—the old womanj and the hired 
girl Vi hose duly it w as to sit by her all night, as she was suffering 
from some form of nervous paralysis and needed attention at 
regular intervals throughout the night* In the middle of the 
room there was a dog—w'hich I did not know until the night I 
got out from under the mosquito net to go to tlic yard and 
stumbled in. the darkne^ against a chair, which set the brute 
growling and barking in the most terrif^ng manner, till my 
host called to it &om his cubicle. Across the room were the 
usual lines upon which to hang clothes and towels. This arrange¬ 
ment obviates the necesrity for drawers and cupboards, and is 
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commoi] to sll but the most Europdnized of Burmese 
homes. At the front door end of the room there was the usual 
Buddha shrine, with the usual asters and (the usual offerings 
of glasses of water. On the wooden walls were the usual 

calendars. ^ ^ 

If one h ijot used to it, sleeping is at first a lituc 

disturbing- one is aware of every sound, the breathing and 
movements of everyone in the room; the darkness is as alive as 
night in a Ibrcst. It can be claustrophobic, too, with the doon 
bolted and barred, and all the shutters closed fast. And, in 
Mandalay, hot; suffocatingly hot. 'Die lack of priva^ for 
dressing and undressing 1 ibund less disturbing, for in the 
East, generally, where doors arc so often merely curtains— 
very often bam htw—and people move silently on bare feet, 
privacy as understood in the West docs not exist. 

My hostess had no English, nor had the girl who arrived at 
six to sit by the old w'oman's bedside till six in the morning, 
but there was an Esperanto of goodwill expressed in smiles. One 
day my hostess’s sister came into the room and, smiling, 
demanded, “Show us, please, your pictures." 1 produced from 
my wallet the usual dog-cared photographs of one’s nearest and 
dearest that one does cany around. Those of my daughter 
aroused a good deal of interest. How old was she ? \\ as she 
married? And then, inevitable question, how old was 1 . 

The two little girls couW sing and recite in English, and in 
a Curious parrot-fashion state their names and ages, for they 
went to an English school, but they had not much for cou- 
vcrsational purposes. But they were not shy, and we played 
nougbts-and-crosscs, a game new to them, and did sums, and 
pracused such helpful English sentences as 'liis hat is on his 
head’—which 1 bad seen in a Mass Education reader. My 
typewriter completely fascinated them, and they all but 
climbed into it when I was using it, which I did writ the sweat 
pouring down my limbs and my finger-tips leaving wet marks 
on the keys. ,. , 

There was pwl in Mandalay and we bundled the children 
into the jeep and drove out to it through the warm, dusty moon¬ 
light. It is one of the several ways in which the Burmese arc 
like the Irish, that the children stop up till all hours. In a wide 
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arid space Banked by pagodas a crowd bad assembled; 
some Vr’andered about looking at side shows, some stood in 
cro^v'ds watching an open-ak film, some sat on the mats spread 
in the centre of the space; some people had already stretched 
themselves out and slept in the hot dusty moonlight. High 
and full and golden the moon seemed to bum like the sun 
in the dust-baaed air. .^wake or asleep tlie crowd—men, 
women and children—would be there till about five in the 
morning. 

On a stage at the far end of the moidan a band with bamboo 
clappers, drums and pipes, made loud haish music, with a 
ci^h of brass somewhere in it, and a number of acrobats stood 
with various props ready to give a performance, but everyone 
sat with their bacb to the stage, fascinated by the film show. 
Tlicre was a smell of frying fiaod from the eating booths; and 
General Aung San^s picture was everywhere. In the near 
distance Mandalay Hill stood out clearly in the moonlight, its 
summit pagoda strung with fights, like an outpost of the pwi 
itself. There was an exhibition of photographs orgaruacd by 
the U.S.I.S.—the United States Tnifomiation Service—which 
was also responsible for the film show. The U.SJ.S. is every¬ 
where in Burma. When I remarked this to my host he replied, 
“America woos Burma because it feels that China woos 
India.” 

Where the booths ended there was dust and palms and 
thorn-bushes and desolation and the smell of excrement. A 
panah dog slept on a pile of shavings. We followed a dusty lane 
along a broken fence to the Kyauktawgyl, the 'Stone Pagoda’. 
A dark covered way led to a large white central pagoda sur¬ 
rounded by a score or so of small white satellites looking b the 
moonlight like crowding sails. In the pagoda itself people slept 
in the shadows on the broken IIcm;)!?, and in odd comers at the 
loot of massive pillars. In the dim light a huge alabaster and 
gold Buddha image vvas discernible. There were fading flow'ers 
and guttering candles, and silence untouched by the movement 
of bare feet over stone. The children dropped to their knees and 
folded their hands piously before the great image, gazing raptly. 
I was reminded of young children involuntarily crossing them¬ 
selves and genuflecting in Roman Catholic churches. 

It is said that it took ten thousand men thirteen days to 
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drag the huge block of marble to its present sue to be carved 
into a Buddha image, and that King Mindon himself imtmcted 
the sculptors as to the carving of the face. 

The hundreds of pagodas here at the loot of Mmidalay 
Hill—there are actually over fifteen hundred—arc in three 
groups: the Kyauktawgyi, the Sandamunip and the Kuthodaw 
described earlier. The Saudamum stands like the Kuihodaw 
in the middle of row upon row of lesser pagodas. It is built on 
the site of the temporary palace in which King Mindon lived 
whilst wailing for his city within die walls to be completed* 
It consists of 1774 ^abs, each housed in a temple, which set 
forth the commentaries on the Pali text inscribed on the 729 
slabs of the Kuthodaw. 

Dark thick-leaved neam trees grow now in the wide 
avenues of the Kuthodaw pagodas, creating a curiously cloistral 
effect. Grass and flowering weeds are knee-high everywhere, 
and there is a twittering of unseen birds which serves only to 
emphashc the silence of this veritable city of pagodas. By 
moonlight and sunlight it is all equally astonishing—to the 
point of incredibility. That there c$uld be so many pagodas, all 
alike and all in one place^ hundreds and hundred of them, 
avenues and avenues of them, marching in long straight rows 
—a whole armj of pagodas I Words cannot deal with anything 
so astonishing^ Neither, adequately, can the camera. It r-an 
probably only be properly taken in from the air. 

But close to the Kuthodaw is aomething much more com¬ 
prehensible—which, indeed, very readily stirs the imagination 
'—tile Golden Monastery, die Shwc Kyaung. Tliis now 
crumbhng wooden structure is all that is left of King Mindon*s 
Mandalay, but it is enough to give an idea of the gilded and 
lacquered beauty that once dwelt behind the high red w^a.lls. 
After King Mindon's death the palace apartment in which 
he died was transferred, entire, to this place at the foot of 
Mandalay Hill by his son and succc-ssor, King ThibaWp who 
gave it to the for a tyming. The monastery really grew 

up round the royal apartment. 

But today, unless something is done about it, and done 
BooUp it will collapse within the next few years. The planks of 
ihc verandah which runs round it, at the top orbrokeu wooden 
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stairs^ are rotten to the point of b<rin^ unsafe. Here and there 
a beautiful intricately carved gable h avsTy, looting as though 
the next monsoon will sweep it away. The callings of the doors 
and outer walls are most wonderful* Inside there are golden 
walls and pillars^ and the remains of red lacquerp A towel 
line is stretched across a golden waU, and there are cob¬ 
webs everywhere, and the black dust of ages, and a crumbling 
decay- The pmgyis have their mattresses and spittoons and 
books on the floors in different comers of the dark rooms* their 
robes like sudden bursts of sunlight in the dusty dimness. The 
throne room houses a Buddha image* as in the Prerideufs 
house iti Rangoon. Surrounding the monastery there is a 
garden p with a roofed well* and banana trees, and jasmine 
bushes, and always and everywhere the tall palms etched 
against the sky* and the hot dust burning the bare feet. 

1 was impatient to climb Mandalay Hill, although I 
was assured there were no less than two diousand three hundred 
and thirty-four steps. The approach to it, across a burnt brown 
wasteland w'here the hutments of a military cantonment remain 
In various stages of ruin, is desolate in the extreme. At the foot 
of the staircase are the usual guardian crested lions* as huge os 
those of the Shwe Dagon, and dazzlingly w^hite in the sunshine. 
Tlie staircase is roofed and takes several turns* It takes an hour 
to walk up, and one begins to believe in the two thousand or 
so steps. Thi: building in the middle of the burnt brown plain 
turns out to be a brewery. The canal cutting across ihe plain 
is being used in the scheme for a main water supply to the city, 
the water to be pumped to a rcserv^oir to be constructed on 
Mandalay HilL Until this scheme is realiaed Mandalay is 
supplied with drinking water horn artesian wells* and water 
for general purposes from the moat* brought to the houses in 
kerosene tins by water-men who charge one anna a tin. (And 
you cannot change your water-man, however unpleasant or 
unsatisfactory he may be, for all the men have their agreed 
districts and streets, and none would dream of serving any 
territory but his own.) 

At one point near the summit tliere are tome extremely 
steep, almost vertical steps, and on the wall above them a 
plaque to the Royal Berkshire Regiment which ‘after two day's 
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of fierce fighting, March lo-iss, 1945, Uberated the Hill from 
the Japanese’. 

On the broad roofed platfonn at the top there is a colossal 
golden Buddha image standing and pointing doAvn to the dty 
below. The figure which originally stood there was destroyed by 
fire in 1892. There are also up here on the plalfoim numerous 
images from Buddhist mythology^ including two grotesque 
painted figures, like something out of a rather frightening 
fairy-tale, one a giant the other a giante^. The giantess holds 
her amputated breasts, realistically coloured, in her hands^ an 
offering to the Lord Buddha* * * * 

Someone had placed a Europeari felt liat on the bead of 
a sacred elephant image* Everyone was amused. One of the 
good things about pagodas is that you can be ordinarily 
human in them* You can laugh in them and be gay^ you can 
picnic in them, and if need be sleep in them. At all pagodas 
there arc ^yats^ rest-houses, open^ded shelters, where the 
homeless, or the benighted traveller, may find refuge for the 
inght—he is provided with a mat and in the morning with 
food. Had Jesus been bom in Burma he would most ccrtaiidy 
have had somewhere to lay his head. 

WTicu you have *done^ the Hill, and aU at the foot of it, die 
next item on the sight-seeing agenda is the *Arakan* Pagoda at 
the other side of the city. 

This famous pagoda, W'hich enshrines the Mahamuni 
Buddha image which gives the pagoda its correct name, b to 
Mandalay what the Shwc Dagon b to Rangoon. It b the most 
important pagoda in Mandalay. The image was removed from 
Arakan in 1784, when Arakan was invaded and conquered by 
the Burmese* It is of brass, but the pious have covered it inches 
deep in gold leaf. The approach to the shrine is rather Hkc the 
East staircase to the Shwc Dagon; it is a covered way with 
smaU shops at each side, extending almost to the shrine it^lf, 
and selling all the things characteristic of pagoda bazaars— 
Buddha images, candles. Joss-sticks, lacquer work, slippers-- 
Mandalay is famous for its slippers—combs^ ivories, rosary 
beads, tinselled coloured pictures of the Buddha, all manner 
of things religious and secular, the handmade and bcautirul 
jumbic'd together with the most vulgar ordclci of moss 
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produclioti. The covered way to the pagoda., and the mterior 
of the $hrinc itself, is dirty with rice grains, bctcl-jiiicc sputum, 
bird dropplngSi so that one csuitiot go barefoot v>ith anything 
but discomfort and distaste. Since the Mahamuni Pagoda is as 
important to Mandalay as the Shwe Dagon to Rangoon it is 
a great pity it is not as well kept. The platform of the Shwe 
Dagon is swiUed dovm c\Try morning—true this makes for 
slippery going, but there h a strip of coconut matting forming 
a dry path all the way round. 

At the Mahamunj Pagoda there is a pool of sacred turtles^ 
but this too has a dirty and ncg^lrcted look, and vultures hover 
and perch. Under the archway leading to the pool women sell 
bowk of bread to the devout, for the feeding of the turtles is an 
act of merit* 

There is at this pagoda the same feeling of crowded ‘^busyness^ 
as at the Sule Pagoda in Rangoon, perhaps because there h 
only the one great shrine and the devnout congregate before it. 
The crowd, I noticed, was mainly women, some sitting back 
on their heck with clasped hands, eyes fixed on the great image, 
others sitting relaxed* smoking cheroots. Several men were 
right up on the image itself, acquiring merit by pasting on gold 
leaf Women arc not allowed beyond a certain barrier in front 
of the image, as sacred relics arc buried under the fioori and 
where there are sacred relics women may not tread — 'because 
of menstruation and sudi,^ a Burmese woman explained to me, 
*w'c are considered impure.^ There arc Buddhists who consider 
that in an enlightened religion such as Buddhism claims to be, 
making a great point of its rea^nablcness, the pet^tence of 
this superstition—which suggests a hangover from Brahmanism 
—is to he deplored, and progressive-minded Buddhists do in 
fact deplore it. 

At odd times, when not burning my bare feet on the hot 
stones of pagodas, I saw the newspapers. Insurgents were busy 
in those days. * Mandalay Goods Train Blown up by Insurgents^ 
announced a headline, and * Mandalay — Rangoon line Cut^ 
*Motilrtiein train attacked.* *The train was fired on by 
K.N.D*V.Ok and Communists. The armoured patrol train^ 
pilodng the train, escaped.^ 

In U Ba Maung*s apartment over the bank| looking acro^ 
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the moat to the old red wall at a point where tall palms thrust 
up above it| between gabled waich-towerSj 1 would see the 
venerable sajadaw lying on his bed in his yellow robeSj reading, 
with a large spittoon on the floor witMn reach- This room like 
the one opposite opened into a long living-room and the doors 
were alwa^-s open* A vddc verandah ran the length of the 
apartment and all the front rooms opened on to it, U Ba Maimg 
would pace this verandah morning and evenings hl^ large 
wooden rosary beads in his hand, reciting from the scriptures, 
contempladng the sacred I^w. He had a great rcclingi loo, for 
the beauty of the old wall particularly at sundown, and a look 
of love would come over his kindly lace when he ga^ed at it 
and spoke of it. He was pleased that Maurice Coltis had spoken 
of the beauty of the changing light on it; he himsclfs who had 
been looking at it for years, found unceasing pleasure in it. 

When in due course the holy man returned to hh fy'mmg and 
I moved into U Ba Maimg's apartment this pleasure became 
mine also, Tliere is something curiously moving and dramatic 
about that destroyed splendour still ^with walls and towers 
girdled round*. When the tremendous orange full moon rose 
above the wall it became like the back-cloth to a theatrical set. 
But perhaps it was most beautiful when its old dull red was 
deepened and softened by the glow of sundown - Evtu early in 
the morning, before the sun was up and it looked almost grey, 
it was beautifuJ, with its palms dark against the lightening sky, 
and the long ranges of the Shan hills misty in the distance. 
Mandalay Hill in the near distance would seem near or faj 
according to the light and the atmosphere, but crowned by its 
while pagoda It was a landmark always there, whereas the hills 
would be sometimes invisible for days on end. But then how 
dramatic and exciting their sudden emergence! When people 
walked along below the wall their refiecdons would be mirrored 
in the moat so sharp and clear in their bright reds and blues 
and yellows you could, as it were, have turned the whole 
thing upside down and it would have been as clear in the 
reflection as in the reahty. 

The walls, which arc six miles round, can be entered with 
a police permit, I prevailed upon U Ba Maung to take me, 
though he warned me, 'Tou will see nothing. Everything is 
gone.*' Everything except a white staircase and terrace and 
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portion of baJmtradc htrc and ihertj which the fire could not 
destroy and which escaped the bombs. There h the broken 
white masonry of the old Relic House, but of the monasteries, 
the houses of the king^s ministers^ the great clock tower, the 
Qijccit^s Housej the Palace itself^ there is tio vestige, for all 
were of wood. In a small hut with glass on ail four sides stands 
a model of it all. It is something to gasse at long and long, in its 
car\'ed and gabled intricacy, rebuilding it all in imagination 
behind the walls that now encompass only a little broken 
masonry and a vast park-like expanse of grass and trees crossed 
by white dusty roads^ 

After the British had deposed King Thibaw in i88g, within 
the walls became Fort Duflferin, Lord Curzon, writing as 
Viceroy in rgot, was amdous that the Palace should be pre¬ 
served as a modd of ^the civil and ceremonial architecture of 
the Burman kings^ He prophesied that of the many scores of 
monasteries in Mandalay, all in a state of dilapidation^ the 
majority would in all probability have disappeared within the 
next forty or fifty years. It was a near guess, though at the 
beginning of the century such horror as did overtake, not 
merely the pongyi-^^amgs but the entire city, could not have 
been remotely envisaged» Curzon regarded the pr<^crvation 
of the Palace as 'both a compliment to the sentiments of the 
Burman race, showing that we have no desire to obliterate the 
relics of their past sovereignty, and a reminder that it has now 
passed for ever into our hands*. 

In jgoi Burmese independence less than half a centuTy 
later could not have been foreseen. Yet the walled city did pass 
into British hands forever, io be destroyed by them. The 
Queen^s House and Audience Hall were occupied by the Upper 
Burma Club, and ihe surrounding wooden houses were tenanted 
by servants or let out a$ apartments, to which occupancy 
Cur^n was oppHDscd, because of the danger of fire* "As long 
as this occupancy continues,’ he wrote in hi$ Minute, *the 
entire Palace is in daily, almost in hourly, danger; and it h 
futile to issue orders, and to expend Government money upon 
the preservation of the whole, while leaving a perpetual fire^ 
trap in one corner or part.* King Thibaw^a TTironc Room and 
Audience Hall became the Garrison Church^ As alternative 
premises for the Club Curzon suggested the summer-house in 
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which Thibaw surrendered to the British in the person of 
General Prendergast* *and which is unworthy of being pre¬ 
served on iu own account^ Other buildings were used as 
ofFiccs csr residences by the British garrison, and Curzon w^anted 
them all evacuated, and the apartments and gardens main¬ 
tained as a national monuni ent, *opcn to the public from end 
to end, and carefully guarded night and day, by a sufficient 
body of watcluncu*. 

Lord CujTon^s wishes were carried out, and bet wear 1906 
and 1907 nearly ninety-four tliousand rupees were speni on 
restoration and repair work to the Palace and other buildings 
within the walk, and on monasteries and pagodas outside. 
When the Japanese entered Burma in 194^ the walled city 
became once again a garrUon-city, and its end was sealed™ 
for even if there were no Japanese troops inside the walls when 
the city was bombed its destnicuoti may well have been simply 
one of the numerous ghastly mistake inevitable in a war on 
that scale* 

It k generally contended that only about two per cent of 
Burma ns collaborated with the Japanese* That there w^as very 
little liking or respect for them after they had been a short ti me in 
the country would appear to be true. Everywhere, up and down 
the country, I heard them spoken of with bitterness and 
contempt, and U Nu says frankly in his book, Burma Under the 
Japanestj^ that whereas at first the Japanese were welcomed, as 
lil^rators from the British, in time their arrogance and undk* 
guked Fascism turned the feeling of the people to hatred. 

Every morning a young p^ngyi came to U Ba Maung^s 
apartment. He was so slight and silent-rooted he seemed lo 
glide into the room. 1 would look up from a book or from the 
typewriter and he would be there in one of the chairs against 
the w^all opposite, his lace hidden behind a newspaper taken 
from tlie table^ U Ba Maung or hk wife always seemed to know 
when he was there* One of them would come in and take his 
black lacquer lidded bowL It would he returned filled with 
rice, and with little aluminium pots containing curries, and 
placed at his feet, but in the correct silent acceptance he would 
not look up from the new'spaper* When U Ba Maung*^s wife 
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brought the bow! to the p&ngyi she would prostra te hcnclf before 
him, bowing to the ground, three times. 

Oh Sunday's a dUcu.^ion group met at the house. There 
would be a lecture—on one occasion it w-as given by Dr. Soni 
—followed by discussion. Not all who attended were Buddhists. 
There were two Hindus, and among the Buddhists one w^as a 
Zen. In the intense heat of die afternoon we sat round a long 
table and on chairs against the walls, some fifieen to twenty 
people, and as the electricity w'as not on in the afternoons the 
fans were not working, but though evcrj'one sweated no one 
dozed, and the discu$sion which followed the lecture was lively 
—indeed on one occasion it was fiercCj with the two Hindus 
very obstreperous and the Zen Buddhist on his feet every few 
minutes, and a great need of chairmanship. The 'learned 
lecturer*, as he was referred to, was caught out in flagrantly 
contradicting himself, and when the HLndus, jointly, pounced 
upon him, he shamelessly declared dmt there was no time to 
discuss the point now as he had^no doubt everyone wanted 
their tea, . . . But after that the discussion continued for 
another half hour. 

When Dr. Soni lectured and presided, however, such is the 
quiet moral force of hb personality that there w'as no dis¬ 
order Imcas, and the discussion evolved into a debate between 
him and myself, very padent and reasonable on his part, a little 
diffident on mine, for though by that time T had had a good 
deal of Buddhist discussion, in that company of scholars I was 
very much the novice—but a novice very willing to leam, and 
wide open to coo version- 

1 was taken to a Meditation Centre, ihc Bawdigon Veiktha, 
some tw'o miles out from the city centre* It was not by any 
means my first, but the only one at which 1 was ever able to 
conceive meditation in any sense—the Buddhist sense of the 
practice of insight, or the general Western sense of contem¬ 
plation—being possible. It is a leafy oasis of peace, with 
many flowers. The meditation huts are set bcddc a stream^ 
with planks across to them. Each hut has a tiny verandah, and 
a small lamp banging in the porch* The huts are shady with 
wild plantains reaching over their roofed and the garden com¬ 
pound in which they stand was then aflame with cannas. The 
snag, no doubt, was the mosquitoes rising from the stream. 
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But there would probably be no more than rose from the moat, 
I reflected. The mosquitoes of Mandalay do not hunt in 
couples but in swarms. 

The nights were not peaceful in Mandalay, for a night- 
watchmaa inside the barbed wire which enclosed the bank 
building struck the hours on a gong, each stroke very loud and 
strong, and with a deliberation that made the most of ten, 
eleven, and twelve o'clock—'indeed for the midnight assault 
I am not sure he did not strike thirteen, for good measure. 
And in the early hours he sang a little song, lustily, to prove 
his wakefulness. It was Moulmcin all o^tu: again, plus the 
mosquitoes. 

It was on the Mandalay agenda that 1 be taken to the 
ancient capital of Sagaing, and I was duly dispatched in a jeep 
with three young men, two of them from the Mandalay office 
of the Buddha Sasana Council, the other the editor of a 
religious paper. A late start lost us the cool of the day and it was 
an incredibly hot and dusty journey. We burded across die 
paddy fields in a choking cloud of dust, and the dust lay white 
on trees and bushes. The tall leafless flame-of-the-forcst trees 
dropped their scarlet lily-flowers into the deep loose dust at 
their feet. The front of the jeep was like an oven. 

We came down to the Irrawaddy and a shore of burning 
sand and waited for the ferry. The train to Sagaing, which we 
had passed, though it had started an hour or more earlier from 
Mandalay, a^ ended its journey at the river, for the great 
suspension bridge was blown up by the Brltidi in tlieir retreat 
in 1942 and was not yet repair^. Hay was being loaded on to 
boats by Indian coolies. A stall under a tree sold 'cold drinks’. 
Yoimg men lounged on a bench in front of a makeshift cafo and 
watched us with a mildly derisive interest, like corner-boys 
anywhere. Presently we moved on over strips of perforated 
zinc, designed to assist the wheels over the deep loose dust, 
on to the ferry. At the other side, in the foreground there were 
ti^es, and behind, reaching away into the distance wooded 
bills each with the white ’lighthouse’ of a pagoda at the top. 

When we disembarked we drove along under trees, by the 
river, to the house of the D.C. standing back from the road in 
neglected gardens. There was a long arid wait here, with 
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completely no conversation, whilst the young man deputed to 
be the guide to the numerous Sagadng pagodas was searched 
for. He bad gone out for a walk. I asked for water with which 
to wash my dust-covered feet and it was brought to me on the 
verandah. A chUd^s broken toy lay among the rank weeds in 
the dust below* Time passed and the day already hot grew 
hotter. The young men sat in silence and smoked cheroots* 
When I was dred of looking at the calendars on the walls of the 
room in which we waited I went out and sat on the verandah 
and looked at the sunlight glmdng on the fronds of the tall 
palms, and at the white birds perched among the scarlet 
blossoms of the flame-of-lhe-forest trees. 

The young man was found eventually. He remarked 
pleasantly that we were earlier titan expected, and it was too 
hot to argue. We climbed back into the oven on wheels and 
there followed another drive, for about six miles, through the 
white dust. 

Present-day Sagaiog is a crowded ramshackle little town 
of dust and dogs and open-air booths and a smell of fiTing,. 
Paradoxically Sagaing lives in its past, survives in its pagodas 
—though the most important of those are now ruins. 

There is a limit to the number of pagodas one can mentally 
assimilate in a given number of days, and as we hurtled along 
once more in the smothering dust I noted dully that pagodas 
had ceased to be spired and become domed i solid stup^ of 
stone *, . but 1 wa$ fast sinking into a stolid stupor of dust and 
heat. 

We got in and Out of the jeep, paddling across hot broken 
stones, hot dry grass, in our bare feel. There was an enormous 
bee-hive shaped stone sfupa^ as ugly as a gasometer; there w as 
a crumbling pagoda, wiLh figiireaof elephants flanking the stair¬ 
case; it was built in 1430, but the elephants wiue not added un¬ 
til fifty yean later. Here, high up among the broken masonry, 
among cloistral ruined arches, goats grazed off the dry grass and 
thorn bushes, the goatherd in charge of them old and grey and 
curiously Biblical. There were other pagodas. To be sure there 
were others; many of them* Too many, so that I have not re¬ 
membered them. 

But I remember the silvcistnith^s on the way back, the 
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beautiful hand wrought ritver bowls* and the owner one of the 
old-style Burmese, with long hair twisted into a knot on top. And 
I remember the weaving school, where there were Japanese 
instructors. "Why Japanese?'* I asked, and received the answer, 
"'They are very good.” Which seems a gocxl enough reason^ 
and to the good that the war-time hatred of the Japanese is not 
earned over into peace-time. 

I left Mandalay and went up to Maymyo* and I came back 
to Mandalay, but still I did not visit the ruined city of Amara- 
pura, although it was on the Attorney Generars agenda given 
me before I left Rangoon, and although it was so close. At the 
lime i did not realize its imponancCp Certain important 
omissions seem incviiabJe on every major journey* The over^ 
loaded mind has its aberrations. At tiin^ part of it seems to 
go to sleep — perhaps in sheer self-preservation. Neither the 
humidity of Rangoon nor the dust^taden swelter of Mandalay 
is conducive to keeping it fully awake. 


(IX) 

COOL COFFEE COUJfTRY: MAYMYO 


“You will liie Maymyo," everyone said. is like England 1” 
As though that could be a Tecammendation to anyone who had 
travelled some seven thousand miles to get away from the 
native heath—and climate. More welcome was the assurance 
that it was 'cooP. Actually at mid-day it was 85^F., much less 
than which in England consti tutcs a 'heat-wave'. But the wind 
was cool, and when the body has been wet, day and night, for 
weeks it is astonishing and very pleasant suddenly to realize 
that one’s skin is dry. In the evetungs the temperature fell 
sufficiently to make one glad to put on a cardigan. And after 
the dust of the burning plain it was exciting to hnd the trees as 
fresh and green as an English April, with occasional drifts of 
pink or white blossom against the pale clear greenery. 

But Maymyo is not really ‘English'; it is much more 
'French Riviera', with its avenues of eucalyptus trees and its 
bougainvillca-covercd walls and arbours. In what the Burmese 
call 'the English time* it was a very popular hiU-station, as 
indicated by the street-names—The Mall, Downing Street, 
Church Road, Club Road; a little way out there is the Harcourt 
Butler lake, named after the Governor. The houses are red 
brick, with vaguely pseudo-Tudor effects in the shape of naikd- 
on timber. It was a garrison-town before the war, and there is 
now a large Burmese military cantonment. The residential 
area is mostly pine woods, with English-stylc half-timbered 
houses standing back in large gardens. 

The town itself is nothing much. There is a main sircct of 
open-fronted shops, with plenty of refuse in the gutters, but no 
wandering cows and comparatively few pariah dogs—though 
I saw a bitch lying with a new-born litter in a gutter dust-bin. 

13,4 
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There arc numerous Chinese and Indian shops. In the market 
I saw what I had not seen hitherto—bunches of sea-lavender. 
There is a large modem cinema, a small white pagoda, a 
Tibetan monastery with prayer papers Suttenng from tall 
poles; and there are pavements at the sides of the streets—at 
least in the main streets. 

The day I arrived in Maymyo the Lashio-Mandalay train 
was blown up by insurgents and seven passengers killed. It 
seemed such a senseless campaign. What, I asked, did they 
hope to gain by it? ! was told that the idea was to harass the 
government, and “they are putting the pressure on now before 
the rains come”. 

The previous day some insui^ents had come in for the pwe 
and the military f>ohcc got wind of them, with the result that 
there was fighting, in which one of the policemen was killed. 
Walking with one of the daughters of the house where I was 
staying my attention was suddenly attracted by an awning 
outside one of die buildings in the main street and something 
evidently going on. My first thought was that it was a wedding, 
though there was no music. But when we came close what 
people were gazing at under the av>mng was a bier. The open 
cofRn rested on a trestle table. There were candles and a cross 
at the head of It. In the coffin lay the dead young policeman —■ 
he was twenty-six and an only son—with a piece of muslin 
drawn across hb face to keep off the flics. liis mother stood 
beside the coffin lifting the muslin for anyone who wished to 
look upon the dead face of her son. People came and peeped 
and moved away, without speaking. Tlie mother also did not 
speak. She stood there pitifully revealing her son’s face for those 
who wished to look on him for the last time, and the look on her 
own face was more pitiful than any weeping. 

My companion had known the young man and she went to 
the head of the coSin and spoke to the mother and looked 
when the muslin was Lifted. I waited in the background. A few 
chairs had been arranged in rows, and a number of people sat 
in silence. There was a middle-aged man, the father, whose 
grief lacked the trape composure of the mother. His misery 
was abject and helpless. It was as though in the mother grief 
had hardened into a bitter anger. 

"They are Christians?" I asked, as we left the place. 
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‘'Yes—Catholics.” She addcd^ “My father is attending the 
funeral this afternoon.” 

My host in Maymyo was another friend of the Attorney 
Generar^ — -U Ba Tu, a coffee planter^ with a thirty-^four-year- 
old wife and twelve children* the eldest a charnung girl of 
eighteen, the youngest a baby of a year or so. 'fhey were a 
delightful familyp. and in their cool pleasant house I had more 
leisure than at any time since I had arrived in the country. Not 
that I had gone to Burma in order to have leisure, but the two 
days in wliich there was time to wTite letters unhurriedly came 
as quite a litde *holiday\ 

On the day I arrived it was arranged that I w^as to go with 
the eldest girl the following day to visit the coffee plantadons 
a few miles out. But by the evening of that day there was news 
of more insurgent trouble* and it would be impossible to goj 
the insurgents were* said U Ba Tu* ‘‘right across the road”. 
There w^as, however, a nursery coffee plantation not far out 
which it would be safe to visit* and I w^ould get some idea of 
coffee raising. I had never seen coffee growing, and just as some 
people cherish a longing Tor to sec an orange growing on a 
trec^j, I had long cherished a dcsitie to pick a bunch of coffee 
as one would a bunch of roses. But it seemed that if I wanted to 
do that I must come back in April* for not till then does the 
coffee come into flow^er. In April there always comes a heavy 
shower of tain, followed by another about ten day's latcrp. and 
which* because it brings the coffee into flower, is called the 
^blossom showcr\ 

In the nursi^' planiadon the slender seedling coffee bushes 
Were each in little bamboo ‘houses^ of bamboo thatch. The 
older und stronger ones were planted out between saplings of 
other trees whose function was to provide shade for the coffee 
bushes. Coffee likes shade and coolness, and Maymyo, at an 
altitude of three thousand feet* suits it very w'cU. 

At One side of the compound of U Ba Tu^s house the green 
coffee beans are laid out on a cement floor to dry in the sun* 
when they become a pale yellow or fawn. When they arc dry 
they arc swept up and gathered into sacks and sent off to 
Mandalay and Rangoon. Across from the drying ground there 
is a retail shop where the coffee is roasted and ground and made 
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up into pacteu for idling retail. One day I shall know whether 
coffee flowers have the wonderful scent of the flnished pro¬ 
duct. P . . 

On the way up to Maymyo we stopped at a Nat shrine^ 
where we were given a hunch of white astm and ncam leaves^ 
for good luck—"‘to keep away evil spirits/* as they said, tucking 
them into the windscreen of the jeep. 


{X] 


THE NORTHERjr SHAKS: HSIPAW 
AKD LASHIO 


I HAD come up from Mandalay to Maymyo without an artncd 
escort, but the superintendent of police considered one neces* 
sary &om Maymyo to Hslpaw—half way to Lashio—-as the 
road went through insurgent areas. Between Mandalay and 
Maymyo, where the road leaves the paddy fields and runs 
through the jungle, the undergrowth has been slashed back at 
each side of the road leaving a clearing wide enough to necessi* 
tatc any gun-men coming out into the open to pot at passing 
trafite. In some places bull-dozers have been used; in otltcr 
places the bushes and scrub have been burnt off, 

From Maymyo to Ha paw this has not been possible, for 
it would mean destroying whole forests. At times the road is a 
scries of hair-pin bends zig-zagging down into steep wooded 
ravines and climbing up again in another series of zigzags on 
the other side. In the early part of the journey the escort used 
its guns to aim at wild fowl in the woods. But though there were 
several halts for this purpose the bag only totalled one. We 
stoppred for some dme at the tall wooden house of a police 
superintendent to pick up additional escort for the rest of the 
journey. The half dozen guns we already had with us were not 
considered sufficient for the road ahead. Although the house 
was in the next compound to the police barracks it took a long 
dme for the ‘^licc boys’, as they were rcfcircd to, to get them¬ 
selves into uniform and come round with a jeep, In the mean¬ 
time with the superintendent of police from Hsipaw I sat and 
drank green tea and admired the roses in the garden below. 
It was hot and shadelcss outside and comparatively cool in 
the house, but the day was going to get hotter yet and I w'as 
impatient to leave. .\tso the jeep in which I travelled was 
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U Ba Tu'S;, and I knew that he wanted it back as quickly as 
possible. But the Burmese, who arc like the Irish in various 
w^ays, are like them in this, that thorc^s always *tlmc enough*, 
so never any huiry. 

In due course the khaki-clad lads—they were all very 
young—came round with their guns and cartridge-belts and 
we took to the road again with our double escort. The lady of 
ttie house, who spoke no English, nor understood any, but 
between whom and myself there had been the Esperanto of 
mutual goodwill] and smiles, gave me a rose from her garden 
at parting. The three jeeps moved off down the vride road 
between the bamboo houses xmder their palms and plantains, 
leaving behind a great mist of dust. 

We were now in Shan land, wth covered bullock waggons 
at the sides of tlic roads, the tall pointed bats everywhere, and 
men with long Chinese moustaches, A wayside shanty an¬ 
nounced "Chin Sein licensed for Opium and Uquor\ Another 
merely announced itself as * Liquor Shop*, But presently there 
was the "Success Dispensary*. For a time there were paddy 
fields, where buffaloes grazed the stubble; then the road 
climbed up through w^ooded hi lb and the landscape was sud¬ 
denly curiously Gothic, The superintendent halted the jeeps 
that we might take in the wonder of the Gokteik \laduct 
spanning the valley in die near distance. This astonkhing 
structure is a railw^ay bridge which crosses the valley at a height 
of 870 feet. The superintendent $ald he would go down into the 
valley with us, for die sake of the scenery, though at this point 
he and his men were due to leave us. TTic journey would be 
continued w'idi the single escort with which 1 had set out from 
Maymyo, 

In the early afternoon we arrived in Hsipaw, dusty and 
straggling, and of no particular intercstt so tha t there turned in 
my mind the idea of pushing on to Lashio—if transport should 
be available. The pleasant young British Consul at Maymyo, 
who had been hospitable and kind, had been at some trouble 
to get in touch with V Laik, Minister, at Hsipaw, and he was 
willing to put me up. But as we drove through Hsipaw it seemed 
to me a place to get out of rather than to stay in. There are 
places that oppress the spirit vrith a kind of desolation that 
emanates from them. In England they exist along by-passes 
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and in outcr-London newly built-up areas. Hsipaw seemed to 
me such a place; as though there were no reason for it. It 
produces oranges and tea, and I cannot find that any other 
interest attaches to it. There is the Pawgyo Pagoda, to be sure, 
but that is some six miles out, 

1 found U Laik at the Residence, a large wooden house like 
a circuit house built by and for the British. U Laik was gemality 
iuclf I was vcr>^ welcome to stay in his house. His wife pro¬ 
duced a bowl of water that 1 might remove the dust from the 
road, and his servants produced rice and cuiT>'. He sat and 
talked to me whilst I ate- The Consul had expected that I 
might find *soine Embassy people’ at the Government Guest 
House* but when I inquired after this party, w^hom it had 
occurred to me it might be amusing to meet, I learned that they 
had gone further on in quest of game to shoot* U Laik inquired 
w'hat was my ^program* and I in turn Inquired what Hsipaw 
had to offer. There w^as really only the pagoda, he said* In tliat 
case* I said* I would walk round and have a look at it* and then, 
if he could let me have transport, push on to Lashio* But 
apparently the small white pagoda near at hand was unim¬ 
portant ^ the important pagoda w^as some way out — but he 
w^ould rake me in his car* But was I determined to leave for 
Lashlo when I had seen il? I thanked him for his offered 
hospitality but said that there seemed no point in delaying my 
arrival in Lashio once I had seen the pagoda—"if there is 
nothing else here,** I added. He repHed that no, there was 
nothing else here* 

*'You can get me transport to go on to Lashio today?’' 

“I shall have to get in touch with the superintendent of 
police. You wdU need an escort. Unfortunately I cannot spare 
you my car—you will have to travel with the pohcc.” 

“So long as I get there,” I said* 

So often travel seems a series of struggles to get to places 
only to atari a fresh series of struggles to get out of them again 
— at least on journeys of this kind. . . . 

A peon was sent off lo the police barracks, and in the mean¬ 
time U Laik obligingly drove me out to the pagoda. 

It %va3 pleasant to travel in a car again after so many jeeps, 
and the pagoda had the virtue of being different from the usual 
itupa^ being built under a high dome supponed by w hite pillars* 
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Tlic gfijcral effect is more that of an ancient Greet temple 
than of a pagoda. As at the Araknn Pagoda women arc not 
allowed to approach close to the golden pagoda under the 
dome because of sacred rdics buried t here. 

There is a pi^ng^i-kyaung cJoStC by. In Ibipaw, with fonr 
thousand inhabitantSj there are no less than thirteen p&rtgji- 
kjavngs. 

When wc got back to the Residence the armed escort had 
arrived in a jeep, and U Ba Tu’s jeep set out on the long run 
back to Majinyo. 

The last lap of the Journey^ in the dust of the Lashio road, 
seemed interminable. The trees of the endless forrats at each 
side of the road were white with dust. We halted at Kyaumc 
for a courtesy call on Uic .Ass^istant Resident, 

^Vc found him in a pleasant Englkh-stylc house on a hill 
overlooking the toiivnj a huddle of roofs in a shallow valley. 
On the hiUtop at the other side ihtte was the usual white 
pagoda. The Assistant Resident’s house was covered with a kind 
of orange-coloured fleshy honeysuckle of great beauty* We 
found him at home and he seemed very pleased to receive a 
visitor. Silling chatting in the comfortable lounge I had a weak 
feeling of longing to finish the joutucy in that hqnoyruckled 
house with the quiet, plea^nt Assistant Resident—but Kyaumc 
was not on the agenda, and Lashio was* 

So we went on again, and it was dust, dust, all the way^ for 
an hour or two yet* Some times the trees and bushes were com¬ 
pletely white with it, sometimes red with it, but always covered 
with it. For a long time the landscape was merely mono¬ 
tonously forcsl, then at last it opened out and there was a vista 
of blue wooded hills in the near distance and the first glimpse 
of Lashio in a wonderful setting of range upon range of hills, 
reaching away eastward into China* 

Wc drove up to chc Residence, on rising ground and looking 
along a valley of great beauty, and 1 stepped out of the jeep 
hot, dusty and exhausted, to find the Commissioner sitting on 
the terrace with various people gathered about him. He wore 
European clothes and a straw hat, Wc shook bands, I presented 
my credentials, and vfas told “go and take your tea now.*' His 
wife and nephew sat with me whibt 1 look tea, in a lounge 
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furnished in good European style. When I returned to the 
teiracc he had gone, and I never saw him again. A young man 
in European clothes introduced himself lo me as the Com¬ 
missioner's ‘personal assistant^i and asked me what was my 
‘program*. -. - 

I replied with a wan sirnJe that I had no program; that I 
had been hoping the Commissioner would suggest one, and that 
to this end the Attorney General had wired him to render me 
‘every possible assistance^. 1 w^as in thb country, I said* to get 
background for a novel 1 had long had in mind^ also to get 
material for a book which would present Burma in inde* 
pcndcncc Inicrcsiingly and sympathetically to the West- I did 
not know what Lashio had to oflfer; the scenery, 1 said, was 
incredibly beautiful, but it took more than scenery to maike 
a booL It would interest me, for example, to see something of 
the Shan villages. I was very tired; it was evening, and I had 
left Maymyo at seven that morning. There was something 
vaguely unhelpful in the young mau*s manner which Ln my 
tired state I found dispiriting, 

‘*You could visit the hot springSs^' he finally said, and his 
tone suggested that that was about all that I could do. He 
added that he could supply a jeep for that purpose in the 
morning- He asked where was I staying. 1 lold him with a lady 
1 understood to be interested in a child clmtc. He looked 
surprise, then said oh well, yes, a lot of the women texjk an 
interest in the child welfare scheme. 1 showed him the address 
and he said that he would take me there. On tlie way he told 
me that my hostess was a widow and had several unmarried 
daughters living with her; she did no I speak English, but her 
daughters spoke a little. 1 felt just one degree more dispirited* 

The house in wliich I was to stay was half wray dotvn a 
road which descended into the town- Lashio, 1 observed, with 
^mc surprise, was not dominated by a pagoda but by a mosque 
“a Large white mosque with twin minarets thrusting up from 
the very middle of the town. 

The house to which I was taken was, like all the houses, of 
wood with a long roof projeedng over the verandah extending 
all round the house. There was a ^eat commotion of pigeons 
under the caves* A Chinese family lived on the ground door* 
the Gimily whose guest I was on the floor above, reached up 
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a flight of wooden steps op to the verandah. There was an iron* 
barred gate at die top of the steps. There were a great many 
children about juid a good deal of noise—of children^ dogs, 
radic», geese; of traffic up and down the hill, mostly, it seemed, 
lorries* 

With the young man I entered a wooden-walled L-shaped 
room off the verandah, and my hostess, an elderly womanj 
received me gravely^ and her four daughters, their ages between 
se%'cnteen and twcnty-tw'o or so, smiled brighdy, but they had 
very little English, and they understood even less* The prettiert 
and nio^t smiling was called Rc^e; she was also the one who 
had most English. There were two little boys who came and 
peeped and smiled and darted away~^nephcws, 1 gathered 
later. The young man chatted for a while with my hostess, who 
looked from him to me, gra%^dy studying me, and the girls 
smiled, and the noises from the street throbbed on the warm air 
and in my aching head. I was suddenly overwhelmingly in the 
grip of the feeling which probably every traveller experiences 
at some point on a major journey—the feeling of not being able 
to cope, yet having to cope* On the Indian journey it hit me in 
Bangalore, when 1 lay on my bed and said aloud, want to 
go home*” On the Burmese journey it came upon me m Lashio^ 
But Lashio, like Bangalore, was only haF-w^ay—the point at 
which it seems to happen* It is simply that haF-way is as lar as 
one can go before liredn^^ mental and physical, asserts itseff* 
A good night^s sleep would restore the nervous energy and the 
moral courage, but on this kind of journey that is a boon but 
seldom granted—if at all* No traveller ever packs up and goes 
homo balf-w-ay^—at least I never heard of it; the attack runs its 
course, the traveller recovers, and upon a kind of second-wind 
continues to the journc/s end. 

The young man finished hrs conversation with my hostess 
and took his leave. He has assured me that as soon as he had 
gone the girls would all start speaking English, but this I had 
doubled, and 1 was proved right. As noiliing else seemed 
indicated I suggested to Rode that we went for a walk. Apart 
from a need to stretch my legs after being for so many hours in 
jeeps 1 felt that less conversational strain would be imposed. 
I would be relieved of the strain of making myseF understood, 
they of understanding* Another of the girls joined us and we 
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set out in. the direction of the town—which I had said I would 

like to see. 

But wc did not go into the town^ but branched off instead 
across some wasteland and came out eventually into what in 
England would be described in a house-agent's list as a select 
residential area. Here one-storey houses stood in small gardens. 

T was evidently being shown the refmed aspects of Lasluo. But if 
it was not what 1 wanted to see at least It had the virtue of being 
quiet. Various people greeted the girls as we w^alked* Tlicrc were 
a number of ChinesCp the women in their long straight slit skirts- 

When wc got back* without having seen the town except at 
a distance* I fbund a place laid with cudery at the end of the 
table. Soon my hostess brought food in and set p. plate before 
me and indicated that I shotild eat. 

I turned from her to Rosie. 

I to eat alone?'^ I asked. 

*"Wc have eaten," said Ro^e. She went out with her mother 
and I helped myself to rice and curry * but I had no appetite. 
They intended, 1 realised, to "show respect** hut being respected 
can leave one very lonely- 

With nothing to read and no one to talk to 1 looked round 
the room* There were numerous family photographs on the 
walls, and the usual quota of caJendars. There was a Buddha 
shrine in one comer* with asters set in vases before it* and 
glasses of water. Rooms opened out of this room on three ai drs^ 
and at the top of each room was a trellis^ so that it would be 
impossible to go into any room and s4»ut out the sounds from 
the rest. A wooden screen in the middle of the room shut off the 
kitchen quarters opening out behind- There w^as a vase of roses 
in the middle of the long table* and an oil lamp. All the 
windows had iron bar^ across — this is general in Burma, but 
sometimes, in some curious way* they seem more in evidence. 
In Lashio I was intcmcly aware of them- 

For some time after the meal 1 sat alone. Presently one of 
the girls came in and sat at the table doing, 1 gathered, some 
kind of studpng. Later the mother came in and sal beside me 
on the settee and read a newspaper — as it was not in English 
1 could not amuse myself reading the headlines. I occupied 
myself writing a few notes. When Rosie cauic in 1 said I thought 
I would go to bed, as J was tired* but first I must go to the 
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latrine* She fetched a torch and wc set out—along the verandahj 
down the stepSj round the corner^ along the side of the house^ 
and across the garden^ to the usual little hut under a plantain* 
widi tlic usual deep-down hole. Dogs barked as we retraced 
our steps. Clearly any desire to get up in the night would have 
to be repressed;^ I reflect cdj not only on account of the long 
walk and the dog? but because the gate at the top of the stairs 
was locked. And if there Is one rhing more than another 
calculated to induce a desire to get up in the night it is the 
knowledge diat it !s impracticaL * , . 

I had a room to myself. It contained a bed* a small table 
supporting a radio set, a chair* the usual wire line for clothes, 
and along the ledges of the wooden walls a collection of empty 
cigarette and laxative tins* Dcuol bottles, orange juice bottles* 
cardboard boxes* and cartridge cases p Clearly the owner of the 
room was averse to throwing anything away. There were a 
number of holes in the wooden walls, both on to the street and 
into the li\nng-room. lliey w'ere curious holes* because the 
wood thinned away to the edge at one side* There was one 
beside my pillow. In the morning I wa$ suddenly aware of an 
eye pressed to it on the other side* "Hullo!"' I said* and there 
was a burst of childish laughter and a scamper of bare feet. 

The day stirred to activity with a cooiiyH:ooing of the 
pigeons under the eaves, the wailing of a child* the yelping of 
dogs, the shrill babble of women*s voices. 1 put on a dreeing- 
gowTi and taking a tow^d w^ent in search of water* but, as one 
of the girls Indicated* it Avas all ready for me—on the verandah J 
an enamel bowd full of water and a piece of soap had been 
placed on a chair* and there was a bucket of water beside it— 
the latter presumably for my feet. I would have prererted not 
to have made my toilet on the verandah in full view of the 
street and the houses opposite and at each side* but there was 
no hdp for it. 

A Chinese girl on the verandah of the next house stoed and 
stared* fixedly. No one else was washing on any verandah^ 
though a Chinese girl in a straight blue dress slit at the sides 
was cleaning her teeth* mug in one hand* on the doorstep 
opposite. Presently she w'cnt into the house and came out again 
carrying a chamber-pot, which she look up the garden. In a 
window^ of a house across the road another Chinese girl was 
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applying oil from a bottle to htv long blaek hair, la the garden 
girls were filling buckets With chsjcoal from a large corrugated 
iron bin l)ing on i& side- A girl and a child squatted on a stone 
slab beside corrugated iron water bins and washed from a 
kerosene nn* 

There w^ere cement gutters acro^ the garden to carry away 
the waste w'ater—presumably to a ^ak-away somewhere. 
There was a sweeping of rooms and verandahs with feather 
mops. "Women went down the road with towels round their 
shoulders and baskets on their amts to the market—there were 
many Chinese w'omcn. Ln Uieir slit black three-quarter length 
tumes. There arc, in fact, more Chinese, Indians and Burmans 
in Lashio than Shans. 

When I came in from the verandah Rosie was placing fresh 
flowers and fresh glasses of water in front of the Buddha shrine. 
She turned, smiling, aa 1 entered. ^Tlease take your tea," she 
said, and indicated the table, "where a place had been laid and 
coffee and buttered toast with sugar on it awaited me. Rcsie 
finished at the shrine and went out. 1 drank a cup of coffee and 
ate a piece of the toast then finding myself still alone returned 
to the verandah. 

There was a chanting from a nearby p^ngji^^^kjawig* Avery 
young baby in the Chinese house opposite wailed endlessly* In 
front of the house opposite a Biilc Chinese girl wearing blue 
trpusers moved about with a baby tied to her back. Firewood 
was piled up on the balconies and verandahs and at the gables 
of the houses. Some of the smaller houses were of bamboo and 
enclosed behind spUl bamboo palings. The pavcmcnUcss road 
was clear of garbage and a corrugated iron dustbin stood 
outside each house. 

Bamboo and corrugated iron—what would the East do 
witliout it? The whole of Lashio seems to be constructed of 
these tw'o tilings. From that verandah the town appeared as 
a sloping huddle of rusty corrugated iron roofs almost touching 
^—many of them do in fact touch, A mist rose from the valley 
that held the town, and it was cold to Ihc bare feet on the 
wooden floors. The minarets of the mosque were an unlit white 
against lulls still dark. So beautiful Is the setting of Lashio, range 
upon range of wooded hills, but the town itself is ramshackle 
and decaying, where it b not new and jerrybuilt and garish. 
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The Lashio-Namkam bu3 suddenly cmeriped from a aide 
turning. Upon a strip ofboajrd below its roof it amiounced itBclf 
as *Thc Daily Mail LashioNi^mkam Service*. Its roof was 
stacked with bales and buiidlca. Its glasslcss windows were 
packed with brown and yellow faces. There was a w^hlte bimd^s 
wing OQ its bonnet. 

Soon after eight the jeep arrived to take us to the hot springs. 
But it was another half hour before we Jeft ■ there was so much 
food to be packed into a large tiered aluminium dflEm-oarricr— 
ricc^ curry, fried eggs, vegetables, all manner of things. There 
was also a basket containing Chinese bowls, chop-sticks, cups, 
and a huge thermos flask of coffee in a wicker ease* I could not 
imagine how we could all pile into the Jeep with these things* 
But two of the girk sat in fron t with the driver and m>'Se!fp one 
girl on the lap of the otlicr, and the other two sat behind with 
the mother, and somehow the two children were tucked in 
behind the three adults at the back, and the uffin-carrier and 
basket were somehow wedged in as w^dl- 

About two miles out from Lashio there is the dusty straggle 
of houses of Old Lashio. Soon after begins a wildly beautiful 
landscape of wesoded bilk with sharp-peaked mountains 
thrusting up behind. The mauve jungle elemaus trailed its 
grape-bloom over everything, and there were numerous 
blossom trees like pufk of smoke against the dark background 
of the trcc-covcrcd hills. The people along the roadp both men 
and women, wore the high-pointed Shan hats* The men were 
often stripped to the waist, revealing bodies covered with 
tattooing, back and chest, arms and legs* Some of them were 
so hcarily tattooed that they looked mote hke blue men than 
brown or yellow men. The Shans tattoo more heavily dian the 
Burmans. 

Various reasons are given for the tattooing* Certain fonns 
of tattooing arc considered protection against wounds and 
snake-bite and evil spells—have, in fact magical properties. 
Bui also a gcncradon ago, though it is said to be dying out now, 
a man was not considered manly unless he had some tattooing 
on his body, for tattooing k a painful process* and not to be 
tattooed was regarded as an unmanly shrinking from pain* 
The hot springs arc Uventy-four miles out from Lashio. 
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They have been organized into a small waterfkU and a square 
pool which Bows away into a narrow stream through the jungle- 
We found a large Chinese party camping under Improvised 
tents and having an enormous wash-day in the hot pool. Steam 
rose in a bathroom-like cloud from the upper pool cascading 
down over the artificially contrived stone terraces. The little 
boys of our party immediately stripped off thdr clothes and 
went naked into the water* They were soon foliow^cd by their 
auni^ w^hohad shuffled out of her iojigyi and into another which 
she tucked up under her arm-pits and in which she entered 
the shallow pool* When Ehe had siifEciendy immersed herself, 
squatting in the water and making swimming strokes with her 
armSj she called the boys to her and soaped them thoroughly. 

An old Chinese woman with a w^rinkled map of a face* and 
feet so tiny she seemed hardly able to totter on thctiij came 
down to the pool with a basket of crashing. She wore a long 
dark shapclo^ tunlCj and her legs appeared to be wxapped tn 
thick grey woollen putter. Her flimsy shoes were fastened by 
a criss-crossing strapping over the leg wrappings. After a time 
the girls and the driver of our party all shuffled into different 
Img^s and went into the w^tcr. The girls sat up under the 
cascade, soaping diemselvcs and enjoying themselves hugely* 
I found myself wondering what they would have Lhought had 
I suddenly produced a European swim suit and joined them, 
their own bathing being condueted with such excessive modesty* 
Instead I look a picture of them at thdr ablutions, then 
wandered off into the jungle, interested in the way the femi 
flourished in the steam beside the hot stream, and finding 
sweet-scented jungle jasminej and fighting the feeling of 
loneliness* 

Presently everyone came out of die whaler, shuffled out of 
thdr wet loji^is under cover of dry ones on top, then the driver 
brought a rug and spread it in the shade of a tree and we 
picnicked. It was their breakfast and each consumed large 
helpings of rice and curry and fried eggs—1 had not till then 
seen fried eggs eaten with chopsdeb* It struck me as an 
astonishing feat^ and one I could never master. I was offered 
cudery, but had no appedtc for anything but a banana or two. 
All cIm apart, for me it was both ttxj early in the day and too 
hot for rice and curry* 
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When we moved on we left a scattered litter of greasy paper, 
banana skins, tins, lids of tins, added to the evidence of other 
picnickers beside the pool. Fortunately as the people smoke 
cheroots there no cigarette packets, nor, as wc were not in the 
ice cream belt, ice-cream cartons. But tins arc perhaps the 
ugliest litter of all, and so very indestructible. 

Wc continued on through paddy country to the dusty little 
town of North Hsenwi, in HsenwL State, six miles further on. 
Inevitably wc \Tsitcd the pagoda. It turned out to be a quite 
different kind of pagoda, looking from outside more like a 
Swiss chalet. There is a Bight of wooden steps up to a shrine- 
room—we left our shoes at the bottom of the steps. We all knelt 
dovm and everyone made their obeisances to the Buddha image. 
I did not make any obeisances but I tucked the sweetpeas I 
have been given at the school wc had visited on the way into 
a vase in front of the shrine, because i t seemed a pity to let th em 
die in the heat. 

Then wc set off to see the new pagoda being built some 
distance away. We walked along a road of deep dust, with 
paddy Bclds at one side, and came to a pon^-fyaung. Close to 
it men were working with picks and shovcb and there was all 
the paraphernalia of building. Suddenly as we picked our way 
across planks I saw that the men working on the building had 
heavy chains round thdr legs, fastened to a belt round thdr 
waists. 

Startled, I asked the schoolmaster, "Why are these men 
shackled?” 

"They are prisoners,” he said. 'They have been in trouble 
in their villages in the hills and sent down here to the prison 
for pumshment.” He added, “They get paid.” 

"What are their crimes?” 1 asked. 

"Theft is the most common.” 

"Do riicy get long sentences?” 

“No. Three or four years only.” 

“It seems a long dme for thieving,” I observed. 

"Not long,” he said. 

At various points, guards sat in shelters nursing their 
guns and yawning in the mid-day heat. Hie piisoncTi toiling in 
the sun all seemed young—Bnc-Iooking young men some of 
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them. Somewhere up in the blue hills in the near distance were 

their cool villages. It all seemed a very great pity. 

We walked back along the road and into the broad dusty 
main street of the town and stopped at an Indian trader's caFi 
for cold drinks. I have foi^tten now what part of India he 
came from, although he told me, and he spoke remarkably 
good English. He liked to know that 1 had travelled extensively 
in India and that I came from London. It was a line thing, he 
said, to be able to travel the world; here—looking out into th e 
dusty street—it was only possible to dream- 
**Shall you go back to India one day? -' 

"Who knows? It takes a great deal of money-” 

He would not take any money for the drinks, or for some 
sweets we had- No, no, it had been a pleasure, an honour. He 
would not hear of it. There was suddenly no more to say. A 
sudden desolation swept me, because he had been kind and 
no return could be made, and there wa^ only one word left to 
say, and that one sterile. 

“Then it*s goodbye,” I said, my heart quite unreasonably 
heavy. 

*T think it it goodbye,” he said, “since we have no chance 
of meeting again.” 

Somehow, that, too, seemed a pity. 

We returned by a different road and came to the pagoda 
two miles out oFLashio. It has blue crocodiles at each side of 
the steps up to it, their heads resting on the platform, pink jaws 
open, their tails trailing down to the bottom of the steps. 
The pagoda is golden, surrounded by little white pagodas; 
their spires are of gold and hung with bells that tinkle in the 
wind. At the base of each of these httlc pagodas there is the 
name of the donor. The view from the platform across open 
country to the distant hills is very bcautitul^ but it is with Lashio 
as with Maymyo, the scenery is all in the disiance. 

We were back among the noUe and squalor of Lashio by 
three o'clock, and it occurred to me that if 1 could get transport 
I could reach Kyaume that evening. 1 asked Rofsic to tell the 
driver first to take them all home and then to take me to the 
Residence. She reported back, “He will take you to the office. 
At tills time there is no one at the Residence.” 
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At the officCi on iBc fir$t floor of a wocxlen bouse^ 1 was 
shown into the Assutant'^s office. 

you enjoy the hot springs?” he inquired. 

‘^Thank yoUj yes, but now I would like to leave for Kyaume, 
^ce there seems nothing further to see in Lashio/* 

**You wish to go to Kyaumc?” 

“If the Sub-Divisianal Officer can put me up. I would be 
glad if you would telephone him for mc/^ 

**ThcTc is no telephone at his house.''* 

■‘Isn't there one at his office, then?** 

■*It is noi necessary to ^phooc him/* 

“It would be better/^ 

“It is difficult.” 

I suppose I should have persisted, but it seemed to me 
evident that there w^as to be no telephoning, so I switched to 
transport p 

“Can I have a jeep this afternoon?” 

“When do you wish to go?” 

“As soon as I can have a jeep. In an hour, half an hour, 
at once/* 

“It w^ould be better In the morning. Now it b difficult/* 
“Very well, then. In the morning. Tonight I should like 
to go to the if you can send a jeep/* 

“I will tell the driver to come at seven o'clock.** 

“Thank you, and what time in the morning?** 

“At seven o*clock/" 

“I am much obliged to you/* 

“Don*t mention it/* 

Before returning to the house on the hill I had a look at the 
town. The mosque at close quarters proved to be new and 
garish. Behind and above it there is the market place* and 
above that* as the road winds round* the sqttalor of the back 
streets* with cows nosing among the garbage, and the usual 
miserable pariah dogs. The houses here are of a shanty-town 
wretchedness* In the main street down below all is loud, lively, 
crude* with radios loud^peakcred from open-fronted shops, 
clanging bicycle bcUs* rattling Ionics. There are Chinese shops 
and Indian shops* and everything looking as though it had 
been thrown up hurriedly for a film set. Lashio got the first 
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Japanese bombs in [942^ and as with Mandalay suth buildings 
as there are arc post-war and have a jerry-boilt looL For the 
rest Lashio is a conglomeration of flimsy wocxlcn houses with 
corrugated iron roo% huddled in a sctdng of great beauty» 

There was no police escort back to Kyaume, The driver and 
1 set off on onr own at seven in the morning. This enabled him 
to pay various calls at houses on the way down^ I began to 
have misgivings* In Hsipaw there was a long bait at his 
broiher^'s house; the driver had no English but the brother had 
a little; he came out to the jeep and invited me in^ To take 
coffee*- We sat at the back of a large open-fronted cafcj beside 
a low platform bed where the brother's wife and two obstre¬ 
perous young children were encamped * There was a good deal 
of convetsaiion in Burmese;^ and tlicn the wife Buddcnly 
addressed me in English. 

“You like to see Mogok ring?” 

I saidp startled^ I donT think so^not partictilarly.” 

The brother then spoke in English, 

“Mogok rubies very famous. When the American soldiers 
are here all the time they say Mdgok ring, must have Mogok 
ring.” He took off his ring and handed it to me. It did not seem 
to me to be of any great beauty and I handed it back. 

The wife said, ^^You do not like to see Mdgok ring? Ameri¬ 
cans like very much.®* 

I got up. *T am not interested in jewellery,” I said^ “and 
I am not American.” I turned to the driver and jerked my head 
in the direction of the road. “Cornel” I said. 

He was just ligluing his third cheroot since we arrivedj but 
he sprang up instantly. He looked startled^ even guilty, pulling 
on his old felt hat as though he had not a minute to lose. 

We reached Kyaurnc without any further delays and drove 
up to the honc^'sucklc-clad house. A youuggirl came out as the 
jeep drew up and the driver spoke to herj whereupon she 
addressed me in. English. 

“The A5sistant*Rcsjdcnt is m Lashio,” she said* 

My heart sank. 

“Will he be back today?” 

“I do not know. Will you come in, please? 1 will find 
oun“ 
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I followed her into the lounge* She indicated a wicker arai'^ 
chair and a table spread with maga^es- 

"Auntie—please sit down.” 

I thanked her^ but when she had gone 1 went outside to the 
verandahp trying to think what to do. If the Assistant-Resident 
was not coming back that day I could either go back to Hsipaw 
and ask U Laik to put me up^ which I felt sure he would, or 
push on to Ma^myo. I felt disinclined to go back even part of 
the way, 

WTien the girl relumed she said no, htr father would not be 
home till tomorrow. I asked her if she w'ould tell the driver in 
that case to take me on to Maymyo. The driver replied to this 
request that he had no authority to take me beyond Kyamne, 
I said that I would telephone the Commissioners oihee at 
Lashio, and we descended the slope of the garden to a hut 
where there was a counter, a telephone, a chair. The girl 
explained to the clerk that I wished to telephone the Com¬ 
missioners office at Lashio for permission to take the j eep on to 
MaymyOi 1 thanked her and she left. The clerk put through the 
call. There then ensued a long wait. When at last the call came 
through he answered it, spoke a few sentences in Burmese^ then 
hung up. 

“You must get a taxi in the town/* he announced* 

J was suddenly very angry* 

“Look/* I said, 'T have no Intention of getting a taxi* Get 
me the caD again and I wish to speak to the Conimissioner*s 
office myself. I wish to speak to the Commissioners personal 
assistant,** 1 added, severely. 

The clerk looked at me* 

“Please?** he said, 

"Do you speak English or donH you?** I demanded. 

“No* Not much English. 1 fetch the chief clerk.** 

He went out and I paced up and down the empty office for 
what seemed a very long time. Finally when still no one came 
I out to try and ftnd someone. After a little longer a young 
man came towards the hut* He smiled pleasantly. 

“I am the chief clerk. Can I help you?“ 

“1 want to telephone to the Commissioners assistant at 
Lashio/* 1 said. 

"With pleasure^ Please sit down." 
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I sat and he put the call through. Then he went away. 
Nothing happened. Eventually I went outside again and 
presently I saw the other clerk advancing^ 

“Where the chief clerk?” 1 demanded, 

**Hc has gone for his breakfasts” 

I went back to the office with him. Now^ I thought^ we will 
start from scratch. Holding m^'self in at all points I said^ 
speaking very slowly and clearly^ jw pUase gH fhi 

CoTfmtusimef^s Lashw Then I stood by him to snatch 

the receiver from him the moment the caU came through. 

It did come through eventually. I took the receiver and 
asked for the Commissioner's assistants 

“The Assistant Resident is not here^” 1 told him, “and 
I am stuck for transport* The Attorney General in Rangoon 
wired the Commissioner to render me ad possible assistance 
and 1 am asking to be allowed to go on to Maymyo in the jeep 
that brought me here. Gan you hear me?” 

*T['‘es. 1 understand. But I cannot spare the jeep. I need it 
this afternoon/* 

“You have a whole fleet of jeeps 

“This IS a private one. It must return. I am sorry. You 
must get transport in the town.” 

My patience was suffering the fate of the late Herr Hitler^s. 

“I am in this country as the guest of a government organi* 
zation,” I said* “and it's not my business to go wandering 
around in taxis!” 

“I am sorry I cannot help you." 

“Then what do you suggest I should do?” I demandedj 
bitterly, 

“Perhaps the Township Officer would help you. You can 
tell the driver to take you there.” 

“Incidentally,” 1 said* “you didn’t send him last night to 
take me to the 

told him to come/* was all he said. I huiig up. 

! turned to the clerk. 

“Please tell the driver the Commissioner’s assistant says he 
is to take me to the Township OfficcTj then return to Lashio.” 

“You wish to go to the Township Officer?” 

“1 wish to go to the Township Officer. Please tell the driver.” 

We went back up the slope and found the driver and he 
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given ihc good ne^*s* Back in ilic jeep I wondeted what^ I 
would do if the Township OfBcer should also prove to be m 
Lashio. 

Fortunately he was at home. He w^as at home and he spoke 
excellent English and was cordiality itself* He would get in 
touch with the police and arrange for me to go to Maytnyo* 

I would need an escort* Unfortimalcly his own car was being 
repaired and he did not fKink it would be ready in time, but he 
would arrange with the police* But 1 must cxctise him as ki n g 
me* please, but had I had my breakfast? I replied that I had 
had ckoUi-ka^ at sis-Lhirty. Then I must eat. He would 
arrange thisi I asked if in the meantime 1 might wash^ for 1 felt 
the dust of the Lashio road thick upon me* He called his wife, 
who organized the bringing of water to the verandah* I was 
given a meal of egg-and-bacon and tea, and when it w^as over 
the superintendent of police had arrivedp and others of the 
poUcc, and two jeeps, one containing the armed escort* I told 
the Township OfFicer that I could not thank him sufficiently^ 
but he waved all thanks away* 

At one point along the road we stopped at a police barracks 
and picked up another young man with a gun. There was a 
point along the road considered a ^danger spot*, I gathered* 
Two roads forked at an island, and there had been trouble 
there recently* As we approached it the driver of the escorting 
jeep accelerated and we hurtled tlirough. Various Ionite 
passed on the way up to Lashio, drowning us in dust, and 
hooded bullock carts moved through their own dust in the 
tracks at the sides of the road. In the late afternoon we came to 
Maymyo and the tall eucalyptus trees* 

And there was U Ba Tu and his wife, and Margaret and 
Marie and Rosalenc and Dolly, and little Wendy and Pearl, 
smiling and welcoming. 

*‘You said I could come baek,*^ I said- 
"It is very nice for ua,** they said- 

“It is lovely for me,** 1 assured them. like coming 
home/* I added, bcxausc that was bow it felt* 



(XI) 

THE SAVAGE AJ^D KNCHAJ^TED: MINGUN 


I GOT back to Maymyo on a Friday and had a weak longing 
to stay there m the coolness until the Monday, hut when 1 
telephoned U fia Mating in Mandalay he said he had a river 
trip to Miogun arranged for Sunday morning, starting at seven 
o'clock, so that I must be back in Mandalay the next day. He 
would send a car for me in the afternoon. 

It was a bad moment when I got into the car and looked 
my last at the Sa Tu family assembled in the compound to say 
good-bye. All over again that feeling—“Shall we ever meet 
again?** The continual severing of brief attaehments is aU part 
of travel anywhere, but when the attachments are between 
East and West the chances of meeting again are so remote that 
the farewells arc often more than vague regrets; It can be as 
though one left a part of oneself behind with each parting. But 
there was nothing for it. The car turned out of the compound 
and into the eucalyptus avenue; there was the final glimpse, 
the final wave, then we were running out of the town, once 
again on the long dusty Mandalay-Lashio Road. 

And once again the incredible beauty of the hill scenery 
between Maymyo and Mandalay, the earth quilted with 
wooded hills, range upon range, in all directions, above the 
wide deep valleys. And everywhere at the sides of the road blue 
flowers like drifts of bluebells, only they flourished in sun and 
shade alike. At various points solders vferc stationed on crags 
above the road, solitary scniinel figures with rifles standing 
protected from the sun under a bamboo thatch, guarding the 
route. 

The road zigzags down the three thousand two hundred 
feet to the burning plain. Then we are again among the paddy 
fields, with the small white storks, the ‘paddy birds’, perched 
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on the ridgeSj and the flame-ot-th<sforest trees shedding the 
last of their scarlet lilies into the deep dust of the road. We stop 
at one point and bay baskets of strawberries from Ghurkas at 
the sides of the road, at half a a basket. Later we stop again 
and buy bundles of asters* roots and all; they, too, arc very 
cheap. They are wrapped up For us in big cool plantain leaves. 

TTicn at Last the forty-^fivc tniJes is completed, and we are 
back in Mandalay and running along beside die moat, the old 
red walls aglow mti\ the sunset. It comes to me that this surely 
is one of the most beautiful sights in the world* comparable to 
the Shwe Dagon and the Taj Mahal—the walls of Mandalay 
as the sun goes dow^n. 

In the cool of morning wc left for the government launch 
tied up in the river below the steep bank of loose dust which 
constitutes tlie quay side. U Ba Mating had put on Europe^ 
clothes and shoes. Descending that unpleasant embankment in 
my Burmese slippers I realized that he had reason. To reach 
the launch it was necessary to cross a plank projecting from the 
side of the embankment on to the iron-topped hold of a barge* 
It was a narrow plank at a height of about twelve feet, and I did 
not much care for it, but as U Ba Maung* who is big and heavy 
and elderly^ marched on to it without fuss I could hardly do 
otherwise myself. 

Our host for the occasion was a w'cjhio-do rice miller. I 
was never clear who was who in die party* but there were 
young girls wiili their faces covered with lAiUvitjj and flow^ers in 
their hair, and there was a young Burmese boy wearing an 
American shirt depicting bathing beauties* racing cars, the 
Manliattan sk)dinc* news-print. Such shirts, it seems, were 
popular with the American air-force, and now^* alas, are popular 
with young Burma ns. The adult male membcis of the party 
Were more soberly gay in green and grey silk Utigyis. It was a 
very animated party; everyone seemed to talk at once* but the 
men^s voices were the merest accompaniment to the shrill 
starling-chatter of the women. Tlic launch consisted of a lower 
deck* with a galley* where our host's servants busied themselves 
preparing a meah and an upper deck with a very narrow deck 
space $urrounding a fairesisted cabin, fiimishcd with a table and 
chairs, and leather couches at each ride under the ^^indows. 
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At ten o^cIock the landscape was hazy with heat, and the 
wide river die colour of mlst^ There were a number of sunken 
ships, some heeled over on to their sideSj others with their masts 
and furmcb ihnisting up, souvenirs of the British retreat in 
] 94a. There were occadonal junks with curved brown sails, and 
drifting bamboo rafts with their little huts in the middle^ The 
landscape wds flat and dull, first with paddy fields;, and then 
with semi^esert down to ilte river in long desolate stretch^ of 
pale sand« Near Mingun hjUs began to loom up, dotted with 
the while cones of pagodas, and the land above ^e low diOs of 
the river was green and cultivated, with sweet-corn and ground¬ 
nuts. At one point along a tow-path women tvere hauling boats 
heavily laden on the river below. 

The launch moored off an embankment covered wldi 
ground-nut plants and opposite a shuttered wooden p^ngji* 
kjaung shady among palms and plantains, with taU, thickly 
blossomed mango trees crow'ding closc^ There was a great 
twittering of birds. Through the trees beyond die monastery 
could be glimpsed the enormous haunches of the colossal Hons 
guarding the unfinished pagoda, wliich, though less than a 
third complete when King Bodawpaya who inidated its build¬ 
ing abandoned the work on it, is reputedly the larges tma^ 
of brickwork in the world. It was begun in 1790 and the building 
continued for nearly thirteen year^. By that time die two 
colossal lions had been finished, five walled terraces, and the 
square base of die pagoda. The lions were ninety feet high^ 
with claws of white marble three and a half feet long; the tye- 
hails were also of white marble and were three and a half feet 
in diameter. The outside wall of die pagoda was six hundred 
and seventy-'Seven feet square, and the base of the pagoda two 
hundred and fiftj'-six feet square. In iBjB an earthquake 
wrecked the lions and split the unfinished building in several 
places. 

But, Unfinished and falfing Into mins though it b, this 
^i’lingun Pagoda is an astonishing sight, its colossal square bulk 
looking across a wasteland of dust, where catdc wander among 
the thorn bushes, to a bell of trees from which emerge the great 
stone elifis which arc the haunches of the Uous—all that is left 
of these rnammotli figures. A track crosses this savage and 
enchanted place and along it covered bullock waggons pass 
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from time to time in a cloud of dust. The mined building 
contaim a shrine^ reached by steep flights of brokers steps- 
Vultures keep watch in this strange wild place, perched in the 
flame trees, their blackness almost brilliant against the scarlet 
Bowers. These flowers are somedmes dried and used in soup^ 

A short walk through the dusty wilderness stands another 
strange pagoda^ all white* with tiers of crenellated terraces 
intended to represent the fabulous Myin-Mo mountain of 
Buddhist mythology^ The successive ders are fitted with niches 
which originally contained marble images of members of the 
celesdal hierarchy. Very steep steps lead up over the tiers to 
the gleaming white pagoda itself At the bottom of this Jacobi's 
Ipuddcr of a staircase two grotesque stone figures squat under a 
tree; they arc the guardian spirits of the trees—"like your 
nymphs*” explained a Burmese.young lady with a gaily painted 
sunshade^ 

Close by is the great hell for which Mingim is famous* It 
was cast in 1795 and is reputedly the biggest intact bell m the 
world. It is twelve feet high and its tradtiioual weight is ninety 
tons* It is housed under a decaying and gabled roof. There arc 
notices in English and Burmese forbidding 'scribbling*, but 
there is scribbling everywhere, all over the watts of the shelter 
and even scratched on the bell itself Various traders have us«i 
both bell and walls to advertise their businesses—So-and-so 
*the Bengal Tailor', and so on. A visitor to Mingun must 
obviously see the famous bell, but except that it is reputedly 
bigger and heavier than any other there is nothing of any great 
interest attaching to it. It does not stir the imagination lltc the 
great brooding mass of brickwork of the unfinished pagoda 
filing into ruins in its wilderness of thorns. 

A little distance away the w^ooden houses of a home for old 
people flank a square shady with tall trees. There is a Buddha 
shrine here with two marble images* gold decorated and with 
elaborate gold head-dresses in the Siamese manner^ In the 
centre of the square there is an open-sided shelter with a 
wooden dais where pilgrims to Mingun spread their mats and 
picnic^ On Oiis occasion there was a party of women and 
children. Prowling hungrily around tvere the most gaunt 
pariah dogs I had yet seen, and they were all bitches. If there 
were any males among them I can only say I did not sec them. 
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and looking at the wretched creatures k came to me that I bad 
heard or read somewhere that in the interests of stopping the 
breeding of these pl-dogs there had been attempts in some 
places to segregate the sexes. 

Back on the launch an excellent breakfast of rice and 
various curries awaited us. No one watched us go &om this 
strange place with its roregromid monastic peacefulness 
screening the wild tragic desolation behind. The world holds 
but a few^ of these savage and enchanted places. There is 
Samarkand} centuries older, and Fez which is older siilL There 
is also Pagan, which can compete mdi both, and which is all 
that Mingun is a thousand time^ more. 


(XII) 

IRRAWADDT STEAMER TO ^TAUNGU 


It seemed that as an imaccompaiiicd f^ntalc a Govcinnieiit 
launch could not be placed at my disposal for the journey by 
liver to NyaungUj tJie anchorage for Pagan; I must go by 
public steamer, I had no objection whatsoever to going by 
public steamer—indeed it occurred to me that it might be 
more intefestitig—^but there oughts I felt, to be a more valid 
reason than the one given for a GovemTnent launch not being 
available. But in this malter of travelling by public steamer, 
1 discovered^ it is important to choose the day* and but for a 
conversation at dinner at the British Consulate in Maymyo 
I would have found myself in what w^as vividly described to 
me as a *hell ship\ with only one cabin* and only one laurmc, 
and that deep down in the ho 1 d+ The Burman who told me this 
had cancelled his ovm pasage in this steamer^ and I took steps 
to get my own cancelled- It was agreed, when I raised the 
point, that some of the steamers were *not very good^, but T was 
assured that the one to which I had transferred was all right; 
there were several cabins, and 1 could be sure of one, and, yes* 
1 could have it to myself But 1 must go on boaid overnight, as 
the steamer sailed *very early' in the mornings 

In spite of the assurance my heart sank a Utde when U Ba 
Maung put on European clothes once more and announced^ 
when the old wall was aglow with sunset, that it was dme to go* 
I had no very clear idea what was to happen w'hcn I reached 
Nyaungu the day after tomorrowi It was vaguely understood 
that the Sub-Divisional Officer had been* or would be* in¬ 
formed. 1 was also apprehensive conceming the promised 
cabin; it would be hot, I thought, and there would be ccsck- 
roaches—though as to this last, I told myself, moroselyi those 
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who shrink from cockroaches had betttr not travel in the East^ 
and though the cockroaches in Burma seemed bigger than 
those in India—some as big as young mice—tiiere were not 
nearly so many of them^ Nor were they as horrible as spidersj 
against which I had been warned, but of which, so Cir, I had 
seen only one—though to be sure it had been the bluest in 
the world. It was at Maymyo; it was such a monster that 
despite my horror of these creatures 1 was fascinated by it and 
called my host*s attention to it* "Did you ever sec such an 
enormous one?" I demanded* gating in a Idnd of hypnosis of 
horror-fascination. U Ba Tu looked up from his newspaper and 
glanced in the indicated direction p “They are harmless crea¬ 
tures*” was all he said* and went on reading* 

At the quay it was difficult to make out the steamer or 
anything else through the great fog of dust churned up by 
bulJock-carts, gharries* cattle^ goats, people* U Ba Maung 
closed the car windows and wc gazed out fearfully. The road 
ran under palm and other trees along the steep clifT of loose 
dust above the river. When we Finally stepped out the cotn^ 
motion was like that on an Indian railway station—babble 
of shrill voices and people moving excitedly in all directions, 
only wdth this differenccj that here most of them held hand- 
kerchiefs to their mouths against the incredible dust* I had no 
idea what happened to my baggage* I merely stumbled blindly 
along* in the wake of U Ba Maung^s portly hgure, the hot sand 
burning my feet exposed in tlicir Burmese slippeiSn I had tried 
before starting out—remembering this cliff of dust from the 
h^Utigun trip—to put on European shoes, but my feet were so 
swollen with the heat that I could not squeeze them even ioto 
sandals. I had tlic feeling that 1 would never be able to wear 
European footwear of any kind ever again* 

\Vhen we reached the gang-plank the ship was revealed as 
a paddle-steamer with a long awning^overed upper deck* and 
a row of cabins forward^ The deck was packed with people 
encamped on carpets and bamboo mats, with thdr bedding 
rollsj bundles, hampers, tifEn-carriers* silver and brass bowls, 
kettles. Except for th^ poTigjh I was reminded of the time when 
I had travelled Mcck^ myself, fourih^lass on the steamer cross¬ 
ing tlie Caspian Sea from Baku to Krasnovod^k in forbidden 
Turkestan. But diat ship at least had not been a floating 
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fumacc* as (Jib wa$. The deck of this Irrawaddy steamer was 
immedtatdy over the furnace room, which was visible through 
the open door as one ascended the stairs^ Qjaitc simply I do not 
know how the pa^ngers sitting and lying on that deck for 
days and nights on end survived the terrific heat from bdow 
in addifion to the heat of the days and nights themselves. It was 
hot on the first-d^ deck beyondj but at least it was only the 
heat of die day itself^ no different from the heat ashorcj and 
when the ship got moving it might conceivably be cooler. 

There were only four cabins, tw^ at each side, and a very 
narrow and short strip of deck, its length curtailed by the 
combined dining-room and lounge in the blunt bows, I found 
that I had been allotted a sizable cabin with two beds, next 
door to that of the only other first-class passengeti a government 
minister* The cabin was cxtrentcly hot, but there were not, as 
far as 1 could see, any cockroaches. There was anyhow a 
mosquito net to tuck in. There were no curtains at the windows* 
1 noticed that the minister had already rigged up toweb at hia 
windows* 

We went into the dining-room and sat down at one of the 
two tables laid for four and called for cold drinks* There was 
a strip of rush matting down the centre of the room, and a 
number of wooden easy chairs* The windows all roimd and at 
the end of the room gave the impression of an observation car. 
The sky was crimson with sundown and the palms were black 
against it* The shrill babble of voices carried from the quaynde. 
The light would be fading now on the old wall. It w^as good-^ 
bye to Mandalay. I was suddenly sad. U Ba Maung and I 
chatted in a desultory fashion, as people do whilst waiting 
for a train to go. Then to my surprise and pleasure Dr* Soni 
arrived, 

had your tetter," he said, “and I could not leave it 
unanswered*^ ^ 

“It was good of you to come,” 1 said. He was, I knew, very 
busy, in various directions* 

He smiled his singularly sweet smile, 

“I wanted to." 

The good U Ba Maung took his leave and Dr. Soni and I 
continued the discussion which had engaged us after the other 
members of the gioup had left on Sunday* We talked for two 
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hours or so. There were still for me, at that stage^ so many 
points of Buddhist pliilosophy and tcacliing in need of clari’- 
fying- The discussion might have lusted even longer but that 
the pleasant young man in ^vhe^e house I had spent some time 
when 1 first arrived in Mandalay arrived uith a friend who 
years ago Had read some of my early works never dreaming 
he might one day meet me. So the Buddhist discussion 
ended and Dr* Soni rose to go. I w'alked with him along the 
narrow deck space past the cabins and said in aU sincerity what 
I have said to very few pcoplCj "1 will always be glad to have 
known you*" And I added^ “Perhaps one day will meet 
again in India," 

“Perhaps." 

Then the firm strong handclasp^ and one more Goodbye^ 

I returned to the two young menj and my eager fan plunged 
relentlessly kno a discussion of English autbor^;^ beginning with 
Joseph Hocking and going on to someone they all calledt I 
founds Mr. Somerset Morgam. It was like an Indian press 
conference. What did I think of Nevil Shutc? Had I read 
Mn Maurice Collis^s books? What did T think of them? What 
did 1 think of American writers? Who was my favourite writer? 
How long did it take to write a book? My cst-host, who bad 
allowed his friend to do most of the talking^ said suddenly! 
“You look dred-” 

I assured him 1 was^—^very tired. 

“I think we should go,” 

*Wc3p" I said, and got up* It was ten-thirtyj and the day 
had begun at six. I said goodbye to them %inth a promise to 
send some books* So many books one promises to send on a 
journey of this kind, and conscientiously keeps one's word, but 
io few are ever acknowledged—if, indeed, they ever arrive* 

1 went into the hot cabin and switched on the fan and hung 
towels up at the windows. The bed was the hardest I had ever 
known even in the East. But at least it was not over a furnace* 
And there were positively no cockroaches. 

The day began at five-thirty with a great commotion of 
shouting, a clattering of chains, and a general excitement i but 
we did not cast-off until scvcn^—amid an even greater din^ to 
which WM added the clanging of bells. 
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From the open window at the end of the dimng saloon 1 
stood looking out over the wide muddy-IoDking river* seeing 
again the sunk ships and the flat heat-hazy landscape. Presently 
I was joined by a tall whitC’^Iad ship^s officer who addressed 
me by name^ He was the Chief Engincert an AngloBurman of 
Irish stock. From him I learned that the broad roofed barge 
attached to us was a 'flat*. It carried cargo and fuel, which if 
loaded on to the steamer itself would cause it to sink too deeply 
into the shallow water* ^'and we should get stuck on a sand* 
bank^** 

In the square bows of the lower deck of the steamer* and 
in the tore of the flat^ Indians stood plunging long bamboo 
poles into the water and calling the soundings. The poles were 
marked with black* red and white paint for measuring the 
fathoms. The course of the channel was rnarked out wi th poles 
through the masts* funnels and hulks of the numerous war¬ 
time wrecks. The two Indians called the soundings in turn* 
each seeming to answer the otlier* their voices carrying across 
the water in a high* monotonous yet curiously mitstcai sing* 
song. They ceased when we no longer folbwcd the channel 
through the w'recks and the sandbanks* but resumed ftom time 
to time later in the day when again we ran into shallow water* 
and water treacherous with sandbanks. At times there seemed 
nothing in the long hot monotonous day but this rhythmic 
singsong* like chimes* marking the hours. 

At Sagaing we changed our course because of the numerous 
drifting timber rafts. We lay off here for a time, and even¬ 
tually were joined by another steamer with a flat attached. 
Amid a tremendous hullabaloo of clanging bells and shouting 
the two steamers were lashed together. The Chief Engineer 
said that later we should pick up another flat. In the meantime 
we picked up another deck-passenger who came out to us in 
a sampan and carrying a Kve cock. Watching the activity on the 
flat I was suddenly aware that we carried an armed guard of 
some half dozen young military police. The deck-passengers 
sat and lay about on their mats and carpets* their pots and 
kettles and bundles all round them; some were busy eating, 
others sat and smoked cheroots* others lay reading or sleeping; 
some merely sat, lisiJcssly* between the heat of the awiring and 
the heat of the deck- I had not seen them come aboard but 
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therfc were now two other Hrst-class passenger^j a Burmese 
couple, the man wearing European clothes. 

The heat was intense^ and U was a relief when we moved 
again—a small, puffing, chugging BoUlla, The river was very 
wide and the landscape dull, a desolate sandy strand at one 
side, gteen banks at the other. This condnued for hours^ a 
monotony of desolate pale beach^ with a desert emptiness 
beyond—the dry zone. 

Around noon we came to a viUage* a straggle of dark huts 
against a background of trees. Gharries moving in a cloud of 
dust dashed down the steep sandy bank of the waterside to meet 
the incoming flotilla—but no one cither went ashore or came 
aboard. There was a tremendous babble of voices; bales and 
packing cases were carried ashore on the heads and backs of 
coolies or brought on board. More firewood was taken on to the 
flat* Sellers of sweets and cakes came on board, moving about 
the nusin deck. Two young gipsy girls came on board and sang 
shrilly^ choosing a young soldier lying on his back beside the 
rail to perch beside. He $mi]ed and gave them coins* They 
were young, pretty, gaily impudent^ 1 also gave them coins, 
and they sang again. They tried to collect again from the 
soldier, but this time he merdy laughed and waved them away« 

In the dining saloon the government minister was having a 
laic breakfast* Two orderlies hovered in solicitous attendance* 
One buttered his bread for him, the other jammed it. The 
moment his cup was empty it was refilled* Flis were flicked 
from the table the moment they alighted* A glance from the 
ministerial eye was sufficient to cause this to be passed, that to 
be removed. Not a word was spoken. The faces of the orderlies 
Were impassive, and the minister seemed not to sec them. He 
was youngish, heavily buiht sombre of manner. Later we made 
each other's acquaintance—in a disinterested sort of way. I 
learned that be was not long recovered from a fever and had 
*to take things easy\ w'hich was why he was going down to 
Rangoon by boat. He came from a village in Upper Burma— 
y where the people are not so educated, because the British took 
it over much latcr^” Tliis was anyhow a new angle on the 
anne^don. Aliliough he was a member of the government 
there was stiU something vaguely peasant about him. Back in 
Rangoon I learned that he had been an active leader in the 
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Indonesian struggle for mdcpendence, \yhcre he had proved 
himself a man of great courage and initiative. But of this he 
said nothing to me—indeed, though we ate at the same table 
we did not have a great deal to say to each other. 

Towards evening the river made a huge bend and we 
passed sand-flaiSj and fishing-boats with dark brown sails» The 
sun went down in a crimson globe behind a group of palms 
and a cluster of white pagodas* Mist rose from the river in a 
long low stratum, like cloud. At six o'clock vfe reached Myinga^i? 
where we were to tie up for the night—for Irrawaddy steamers 
never travel after dark. The town itself is actually some miles 
from the river j what wc came to was a row of bamboo houses 
along the top of a high quay built of stone and cement. There 
w^as a smell of dust and of frying food, and the indefinable 
Sm ell of wooden houses which is the smelJ of Burma. A number 
of steamers were moored below the high grey walk Bullock- 
carts and gharries moved in a trail of dust along a sandy cliff 
beyond the quayside. People gathered to watch the steamers 
tic up, their virid against the paling sky* In the back¬ 

ground women walked out of the picturci towards a towpath, 
with baskets and bundles on their heads. 

A party of about a dozen men came aboard to 
minister* And a letter was brought on board Tor the British 
lady-writer traveUing from Mandalay*. This much was set forth 
in English; the re$t was in Burmese* The minister translated 
for me that the Sub’Divirional Officer of Nyaungu had been 
notified of my impending arrival, and that the peon who bore 
this letter would spend the night on board and escort me when 
we arrived at Nyaungu sometime tomorrow aficmoon. 

The minister received impassively and with few words 
the people who had come to see him. He ordered cold drinks, 
in which hospitality I found myself included, though I sat 
tactfully apart. TLTie party sat round in a semicircle and 
regarded the minkter. Very little was said* Occasionally some¬ 
one would ask a question and the minister would briefiy reply, 
then there would be rilcnce agajn* The Burmese are very 
sensible in this^—I observed, it time and again^ when 

there is nothing to say they preserve an unembarrassed silence* 
They are free of the European compulsion to produce words 
at all costs. The party had come aboard to sec the ministerj to 
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have their durshan of him; very wcUi they were seeing himj 
they were having it. A — -I learned froni India when my 

daughter and I were sometimes the objects of k—docs not call 
for conveoation. 

After about half an hour they took thdr leave, as quietly 
and gravely a$ they had come ; they bowed to the minister and 
he to them. They had barely gone when a doctor entered the 
saloon with a black bag and took out apparatus for measuring 
the minister's blood-pressure. The conversation was in English^ 
He instructed his patient that he must not eat meat. The 
minister received the news impassively* and when the doctor 
was gone and the meal wa$ sert^ed helped himself liberally to 
curried mutton. “One must eat**^ he observed. 

MiUiDns of insects swarmed round the lights and fell dead 
on to the tablecloth and into our hair. The minister ordered 
the windows to be closed and more Ians to be turned onj and 
the insect spirab lessened* When w'e had eaten wc sat a long 
time Over green tca^ in silence* Presently the minkter got up 
and disappeared j without a word, I went out and leaned a 
while on tlie narrow^ deck, until I noticed that here too the 
insects spiralled round the lights and that the deck was covered 
With their corpses, I retreated to my cabin, w^hich was after all 
no hotter* and where there was at least a mosquito net. 


We untied at six-thirty in the morning, but an hour later 
wc were still anchored* The floor of the dining saloon seemed 
to be covered with chaff — which on examination proved to be 
dead insects. Tlic Indian sweeper came in with a bunch of 
twigs tied to a short broomstick and flicked the strip of matting 
and the floor, keeping one hand behind his back the while* In 
this fashion the dead insects were gathered into a heap in a 
comer. He then squatted, broke off a twig from his besom, and 
™<^rgcticalJy. There was, I discovered later, a small 
hole in that comer* through which be had poked and pushed 
the mess of insects out to the narrow deck beside the cabins* 
where, presumably the wind took over and dispersed tliem. 
He then went out and flicked at the strip of matting along the 
deck. 

The day continued much as the day before, with endless 
desolate sandy strands shelving to the wide shimmering dun 
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of the v?3tcr. At one point a war-time wreck lay like a huge 
whale across die channel. The Indiana plunged thetr measuring 
poles and chanted, monotonously. The river made such tre¬ 
mendous bends that at times it appeared like a lake, with the 
farthest shore approaching. But always the endless sand 
shelving to the water. From time to time fkr away on a shadowy 
hilltop the white cone of a pagoda seemed to float on the misty 
sky like a mirage- Sometimes the dead shore came to life with 
a bright greenery of ground-nuts and make, topped by tall 
palmSi like a desert oasis, and there would bo small white 
pagodas. But it all slipped by and the sand took over agmn* so 
that the steamer seemed to be chugging across a deserts VVe 
had a flat at each side of us now, but had left the other steamer 
behind. 

At the next halt, Pakokku, women came on board selling 
tablecloths and leadoths and huge gaudy, crudely painted 
papicr-m^chc toys—dolls, elephantSj owls. The town it somo 
three miles iidand from the row of huts by the river. Colton is 
grown in the district, and it is famous for its toddy-palms- 
There was a great loading and unloading and commotion^ 

We w'ent on again past low sandy cliffi, but topped now 
with the bright green of cultivation. The hills were shadc^y in 
the distance. There were occasional sandbanks visible in the 

river. . 

The butler announced the meal. He also presented his bill, 
together with a book in which various passengers had written 
their appreciation of his services. There was also^ a Complaint 
Book. In the butler's book 1 wrote in praise of his courtesy, his 
cfRcicncy, his catering. In the Complaints Book I suggested 
that cabins be supplied with curtains, , * » _ 

Then, suddenly^ we were at Nyaungu, moving in towards 
a cliff of sand. The peon appeared and although I did not 
know what he said 1 gathered that we must go—once. ^ 
sektd my suitcase and typewriter frorn the cabin and we picked 
Our way through the crowded confusion of the main deck and 
struggled down the stairs and on to the flat. The heat under the 
corrugated iron roof was terrific, and it was as crowded there as 
on the steamer d«k, with people sitting and lying evc^hero 
on their mats and carpets and surrounded by their bundles, 
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kettla, tiffijKamerSj bowb* Herie;^ too, were a great many 
A pony, a cow^ and a calf^ were stalled at the far side; 
another pony was stalled at the opposite side. There was a long 
wait, and as the only European, female at that, and alone, I 
attracted a great deal of attendon. I sal down on my suitcase 
and attempted to assume the impasaive air the minister had 
exhibited in all circumstances. A p&ngji standing by me stared 
fixedly, and when I looked up he smiled. I was gratcrul for the 
smile, in all that impassive staring^ 

Suddenly there was an inhux of Indian coohes along the 
gang-planks^—the beautiful Indian faces once again—and the 
peon seized my suitcase and pressed forward. The slope was 
steep and the peon went at a great pace^ de^itc the heavy 
suitcase* I found that I could not keep pace with him in 
Burmese slippers on that steep batik of loose sandj I kept losing 
the slippers, and then in desperation I snatched them off—only 
to find that the sand was so burning that it was agony to walk 
barefoot on it^—though plenty of people were doing so. But 
they had been going barefoot on hoi sand &am cduldhood. 
There was nothing for it but to plunge on. 1 was convinced 
that my feet would be blistered, and was astonished, afterwards* 
to find that they were not. So much barefoot walking in the 
past month had evidently hardened them to some extent. 

At the top of the burning slope there was a dusty road and 
tall trees, and gharries. The peon chartered a gharry and we 
climbed in, silting back lo back, the peon beside the driver, 
and drove off through what seemed a veritable sajidstorm of 
dust to the office of the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

The gharry stopped in front of a high wooden house with 
steps up to a low wooden verandah. I stepped into a room 
where there was a long table, chairs, benches. There were 
y^^ting men and a middle-aged man-—the Sub* 
Divisional Officer. Young children darted in and out* 

I had various points to settle wiih the S-D.O. There was 
the question of accommodation for the night J of transport for 
Fagan; and traTisport for Chauk-—which 1 must reach in order 
to get the 'plane for Rangoon* 

The S-D.O. suggested I should stay at the Circuit House 
at Pagan, specially built, it seemed, for the Prince of Wales 
when visiting Pagan in 1910. It would cost me thirty rupees 
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a day^ Thai is to say over two pounck a day. Apart from the 
thirty rupees I felt that I could not be marooned out there alone 
in the Circuit House among the ruins of old Pagan. Once there, 
too, how would 1 ever get transport back to Nyaungu or on to 
Chauk? 1 would be stuck there, 1 saidp No, no, 1 could not stay 
out there. There was a faungalow here, he then said* I could 
stay there and tonight 1 could dine with hitUp When I said that 
1 had no beddiDg or mosquito net be agreed that the bungalow 
was out of the question. Finally he said that I could stay in his 
house- “You may not he very comfortable—there are chib 
dren--” 

I said that 1 did not mind children. Wbat t minded was 
being marooned in circuit houses and bungalows, with or 
without benefit of bedding. 1 thanked him and said I would 
like very much to stay in hU house. And now arose the question 
of transport for Pagan today, and for Chauk lomoirow. I could 
perhaps have a jeep for both occasions. 

He said, have no transport of any kind. People are 
always being sent to me from Mandalay to visit Pagan, and 1 
have no transport. Some people were sent to me recently^ but 
I could not help them-” 

I thought, desperately* “But you arc going to help me. 
TA/rrf is g&ing tr^tnsp&ri-** There ftarf to be transport. 

“Then what do you suggest?” I asked. “I have to get to 
Chauk tomorrow.” 

“You can go by tlic public 'bus.” 

“No,” I said. A few days ago insurgeuts had boarded a 
public *bus and held the passengers up with guns and daggers 
and collected from ihem. But it was not only that. I had the 
feeling that if I ptrsevered, held my ground—-as I had done at 
Kyaume—a would be forthcomingp East of Suez it docs 

not do to take no for an answer except in the very last resource. 

“Then,” he said, “you can charter a 'bus to yourself. A ^bus 
for sixty people. With a police escort.” 

“Thai would be absurd,” I said, and persisted* “Surely 
somewhere in the town there is a jeep 1 could charter?” 

“There is one Jeep,” he told me. ”But the owner will not 
let it go to Chauk. The road is bad^” 

I had been told this on the boat. 1 thought that the minister 
had meant because of insurgents, and I thought tliat if it was 
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bad for a jeep to travel that road it mmt be equally bad for 
a 'bus^ 

'"^Ve could a^k hinij” I said- "Perhaps with a police escort/^ 

“It is no use to ask him/' 

There was such fmaUty in his tone that I knew it was useless 
to persist. 

“Very well, tlicn/' I said, “I will go by the public ^bus^ 
But now^ for Fagan — surely the owner of the jeep will allow it 
to go there?” 

"If it has not gone somewhere else.” 

If it had — did it mean I had made the journey to Nyaungu 
for nothing? 1 refused to consider the idea. One step enough 
for me* The S-D.O* sent his clerk out to find out about the 
jeepj and a servant brought tea and sweet cakes^ I began to 
feel sorry for the S-D.O, 1 said that when I met the Prime 
Minister at the end of my trip I would tell him of the predica¬ 
ment of the S-D.O. of Nyaungu harassed by visitors for whom 
he had no transport. 

The clerk came back with a jeep and driver^ The S-D.O* 
was clearly as relieved as I was. The clcrkj he saidj should 
accompany me* He gave him some archaeological notes^ and 
we set off through the dust* It was onc-thirty. The heat was 
fierce. 
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THE DUST OF A THOUSAND TEARS: 
PAGAN 


A jLONG Straight road* deep m dust, mns from NyamigUi 
modem Pagan, the 0ve miles out to the ancient capital. 
Going and returning there was notliing on that road but a 
solitary bullock-cart ambling along in the yet deeper dust 
of a rutted tract beside a hedge of cactus, tall and straight, 
like palisades. Leaving the road at the end of the five miles 
there are harcbcHSj astonishingly, in the long dry grass; and 
lying Sat to the burning ground, and concealed by tlie dust^ 
thistles that further assault the bare feet. 

There are a hundred square tniles of the wilderness of 
tliom-bushcs and scattered trees and pagodas and ruitis of 
pagodas that is ancient Pagan. In that wilderness tliere are 
not hundreds but thousands of pagodas—and the building of a 
thousand yea,rs, from the third century to the thirteenth. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth century Pagan was $n iti prime, 
one of the most amazing capitals the world has ever knownj 
at the end of the century it fell to Kubla Khan. It was said of 
Pagan, in the mid-thirteenth century, that it was *the most 
pleasant and beautiful of all kjngdoms\ Now goats graze 
among the broken masonry, and pigeons and bats inhabit the 
ruined shrines. It is just such a savage and enchanted place 
as Mlngun, but Mlngun is small and Pagan is vast* 

A Burmese archaeologbt wrote of Pagan that "^all con¬ 
ceivable forms of Burmese architecture" are to be found there* 
The oldest shrine there shows Chinese influence, one shows 
Singhalese influence, and a number bear a striking resem* 
blance to the temples of Southern India, with flat receding 
facades tapering to the top* The beautiful white MahabcKii 
Pagoda, built in a.d* 1^15, is, in fact, a replica of the 
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Buddhagi^ya Tetriple of India* This is one of the intact pagodas 
of Pagan. The stupa stands on a massive sqaaic platibrm with 
satellite stupas at each comer and two stepped down below the 
level of the platform. 

I do not remember which pagoda 1 entered Rrst, or the 
names of all I entered# I climl^d innumerable broken stairs 
and came out on to broken terraces^—sometimes with a touch 
of vertigo where the masonry of an outer wall had crumbled 
away and the stalls turned a corner with nothing but the 
view at one side# But the view over the vast plain was worth 
the vertigo and the fatigue. It Is an astonishing sights that 
burning plain with the scattered groups of trees and in all 
directions pagodas of all shapes and sizes, some complete 
ruinSj some remarkahly intact^—hundreds of thcnii thousands 
of them, stretching away to the glimmering horizon. Yet 
words fail because they cannot convey the strange^ losti^ othcr- 
worldS'long-agoTf^/ of the place. 

In the massive doorway of the Kyauk-ku Temple^ square 
and Set about with trees, one is confronted with a gigantic 
Buddha image* rising from floor to ceding. There are bat and 
pigeon droppings everywhere and such a desolation that its 
thousand years seem to have brought the coldness of death 
to its broken stone. 

This strange, sombre temple I remember, and a little third- 
century pagoda perched ai the edge of the tUff above the 
river, the Bu Paya* with a tiny JVW shrine, Hke a doU^s housc^ 
at one side# This pagoda I remember because of its position 
above the river, and because of some charming childiren who 
had gathered there from some nearby houses; they followed 
the visitors round* curiomly, and were full of shy smiles, and 
waved goodbye when we left. 

ITittc were children at some of the other pagodas* too, 
but they Were desperately poor looking, thin and dirty, and 
they came begging. There were a great many such children 
at the great white and intact Aitanda PagodE^ the most 
easily remembered of all tlic pagodas, named afler ‘the beloved 
d^plc" of the Buddha. It is the first temple of Pagan, and is 
still in use. From a distance it is a square white mass, with a 
centre stupa surmounted by a golden spire, suiraunded on 
terraces below by smaller stupas. At close quartern it is almost 
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church*like, being cruciform, with Gothic arch entrances * But 
m dazzling whiteness is of the Taj Mahal^ and its manner is 
Indiarti with its stepped-back terraces. state of preservation 
is such that it seems incredible that it was built in a.d, 1091* 
Except that it was very dark Inside^ with tall standing Buddha 
images, nothing else do 1 remember of it except the begging 
children and the grace of very tall palms against the almost 
blinding whiteness of Sts exterior^ and a kind of bewildering 
beauty^ According to tradition it was designed by four famous 
Indian architects whom the king was tesdng to discover the 
best. Their merits proved equal and the entrances they 
designed vircrc uniform. When the pagoda was completed the 
ting had all four executed so that their work should remain 
unique. (This tale of tyranny and death is basically the same 
as that related of the fountain in Ficcter^s ^ ^ 

I remember the square Thatbyin-nyu Pagoda^ built by 
King Alaungsiihu in a.d. 1144, and climbing terrace after 
terrace of the Shw^esandaw, the pagoda of the golden hair 
relic, and looking out in awe and wonder at that incredible 
wilderness blossoming with pagodas. There was again that 
feeling I had experienced at the first sight of the Himalaya 
from Daijccling—of wanting to geze and gaze, of never being 
able to look enough at such unimaginable splcndoun And 
the troubled sense of lookings perhaps, for the first and last 
time^ 

I remember the small square Ordination Mall, built of 
brickj and oddly like a Qpakcr Meeting House set down in the 
sweltering plain, its faded elephant fi'cscoes, and many JVjif 
and 1 remember the square Bidagat-taik, the Library* 

small and dark and empty, with nothing to suggest what it 
has once been* I remember the ruins of the great gateway of 
Pagan, huge broken pillars with a niche set in each* housing 
two guardian spirits, a brother and a sisten These, the small 
and unimporlant things, are easier to remember. There is too 
much of what is important, and to spend four hours, as I did, 
entering pagoda after pagoda, ruin after min, mounting 
interminable stairs, parading endless terraces, with aching 
legs and feet wincing from the hot stone and marble, is merely 
to become confused, like too many houj^ spent in looking at 
pictura in the Louvre. Visually one can see a great deal in 
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four concentrated hourSi but the brain will not hold it* Four 
days would have been better* with only three or four pagoda$ 
a day* But for anyone who wanted a real archaeological 
survey four weeks would not be enoughs But who except an 
archaeologist would want that? Archaeological reports exist 
for those who are interested, and some arc to be found incor¬ 
porated in the scholarly works of Mr. V* C* Scott O’Connor. 

The Shwe-iigon Pagoda is the only one of the numerous 
pagodas 1 visited that hot afternoon of which 1 was afterwards 
able to record any detailed notes and it is the only one memory 
yields up in any detail. Perhaps it is because just as some 
people like their haystacks round rather than square 1 prefer 
my pagodas golden rather than white* and the Shwe-zigon is 
bell-shaped and all of gold, like the Shwe Dagon* very beau¬ 
tiful* but not as beautiful as that most beautiful of aU pagodas, 
and perhaps of all man-made structures. Bui stillit is very 
beautiful this pagoda which King Anawratha built* like the 
Shw^andaw* in order to acquire merit for himself and 
please his people. It was enlarged to its present size in the 
eleventh century by King Kysansittha* and the space between 
the original pagoda and the hew casing is supposed to have 
been filled in with jewels, thrown in by the king and his 
court. It was given a new Ah'in 1767 by King Shinbyushin* who 
has left a record of the fabulous amount of gold, silver* and 
predous atones used in its construction. Over a thousand 
emeralds are included in the list* 

In modem little gilt trees* with their donors' names 
prominendy displayed, encircle the base, and like the Shwe 
Dagon It is illumlnaiicd by the inevitable strip-lighting. There 
are steep steps up to ledges round the golden pagoda itself for 
those who wish to add yet more gold* but women may not do 
this as sacred relics^—^a tooth and a bone of the Buddha—are 
buried under* A long white colonnaded rest-house leads up 
to the main entrance, and in its shade women sit sclhitg 
joss-sticks* candles and heat-wilted asters* for offering at die 
shnnes* and there are a fevs^ beggars—making it possible for the 
passci3-by to acquire merit by giving to them. 

i Was taken to the famous Circuit House, looking out 
across grass and trees to the river. Certainly it is in a fine 
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positioti, and tquaUy certainly had 1 agreed to stay there 1 
should have been completely isolated. Looking out from the 
balcony of the upper storey I saw a village or hamlet, wooden 
houses among palms and plantains^ In the near distance. It 
seemed astonishing that people could subsist in this Avildemess 
of minsp and 1 a$ked what they did. I wm told that they lived 
by fishing and the making of the lacquer ware for which 
Pagan had long been famous. I asked to be taken to tlie 
village and shown some of the work. Unfortunately the 
workers had already gone for the day when we arrived there, 
but I was shown^and purchased, very cheaply—^nte of 
their very bcaudful work. Sad that when I brought it home 
it should be assumed to be papier mache^ though this, 
apparently, b a common misconcepdon. Actually the iac 
varnish is applied to a finely woven basket work of bamboo, 
which accounts for the flexibility of the articles. The varnish is 
collected from the thi^si-bm tree, which when in flower is so 
thickly covered with fragrant creamH:oloQrcd blossom that 
its leaves cannot be seen. The trees are tapped for their sap, 
which is dark in colour—means wood oiL The tree is not 
cultivated in Burma, but is plentifu], and grows wild. Iss buds 
are used in curries. Shwc Yoc^ says that connobscur^ can di&* 
tiuguish between Shan, Nyaungu, and other kinds of lacquer 
work by the shadow thrown on the inside when the cup or 
bowl or circular boK is held at an angle of forty-'fiye degrees.. 
The work is supposed to be ImperUhable. 

Fagan appears only once in tnodem history, and then 
tragically^ In 1837, five hundred and fifty years after it fell 
in all its glory to the Mongol hordes of Kubla Khan, it fell to 
the British. The Bunnese General Zeyathura attempted to 
hold the British advance from among the nuns, but his men 
fled when the enemy charged a post on the bank of the river. 
The Burmese soldiers flung themselves mto the river, and three 
hundred lost their lives. Those who did not drown were 
bayoneted. 

After such a surfeit of pagodas I was interested to discover 
whether the ‘pagoda slaves^ meniioned in old books still 

^ In 7^ Svmsnf Hii iJfi mi {^£lcMlUaa, i09s!j> 
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existed. It settm that the question h not one which tan be 
answered Yes or No. In the old days the kings gave the cap¬ 
tives they made in wars to die pagodas, where they served the 
monks, acted as *^sweepers*, and did ail the menial work of the 
pagodas^ They lived in the pagoda prednetSj and having 
been given in this way they and thdr descendants were bound 
to continue serving the pagoda for ever, under threat of a 
curse if they abandoned these dudes. They believed, and 
apparently even today many of them still do believe, that if 
they leave the pagoda they will contract leprosy. Those 
descendants of pagoda slaves who break away to the extent 
of taking work outside the pagodas sdll serve the pagoda once 
or twice a week in their spare time. Most of the descendants 
of the original slaves are still serving the pagodas—as sellers 
of flowers* joss-sticks, candles. Socially they are still regarded 
as slaves* and Uie Burmese do not luter-marry with them; 
although there is ofBdally no caste system in Burma they are 
regarded as socially taboo, like fishermen, slaughterers, silkworm 
breedersi Just as India in iudepeudence legislated against the 
caste system* and officially untouchables are admitted to the 
temples* so in independence Eurma legislated against any social 
taboo concerning the descendants of the pagoda slaves. But the 
prejudices of generations cannot be removed overnight by 
legislation- Legally castc-lcss Indians cannot be disermuDated 
against in India as untouchables j but untouchability sdll 
exists. Legally the desceudants of pagoda slaves are no longer 
socially outcast in Burma* but still the religious superstitloa 
exists that a curse will descend upon those who break away, 
ajad still the social tabcpo exists and these people live apart, 
though 1 am a^ured that neither the supersdtion nor the 
taboo will survive another genera iian< I was told of one young 
man who had defied the superstition and broken away* and 
there are perhaps otherSp Officially the stigma attacliing to 
pagoda slaves has been abolished—by proclamadon—but a 
Burman told me, when I asked about their social status* "The 
actual position is that our path and theirs never cross. They 
Seem to be perfectly happy as they arc and I am not sure they 
want to be anything but what they are. We have never had to 
draw a line as they always live among themselves^ On the 
other hand, how am I to know if the man who sat next to 
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me in the cmema last night and lent me a match is a pagoda 
slave?" 

It is the answer which is invatiably pven in reply to any 
protest about the inconsiderate treatment of servants—^“They 
do not mind; they do not expect anything else." And in reply 
to any suggestion that labourers or paddy field workers are 
badly paid—^“Thcy are quite happy; their wants arc very 
small.. , 

That there should be any section of the community despised 
or in any way rejected by the rest is as un-Buddhisdc as it is 
im-Christian to ‘love’ your enemies by dropping bombs 
on them. 


M 


(XIV) 

THE DRT NYAUNGU TO CHAUK 


A BALCOKY on a tnaln street is a good vantage point from 
which to view the life flowing up and down it, and I spent a 
number of hours leaning ort the balcony of the tall wooden 
house in Nyaungti, both when I got back from old Pagan in 
the early evening, and again in the morning before leavings 

I removed the dust of a thousand year^ from my person 
in the bathing place in a corner of the yard, clunmly stnig- 
gling out of my European clothes under a dry kindly 

lent me by the Sub-Divisional Oflfictr*s wife* and when I had 
poured sufficient water over myself shuffling off the wet ItmgTi 
under a dry one. The difficulty of the performance was 
increased by an acute awareness of the heads of a number of 
interested spectators—^women and children—bobbing over the 
surrounding fences. It is not easy to assume Che rctjuisite air of 
nonchalance in such circumstances whilst attempting to keep 
the dry lotig/i in place, modestly across onc^s bosonij whilst 
with the other hand attempting to free oneself of the wet one 
cUnging^—two dripping yards of it—to one*s body. Burmese 
women and girls manage It in public^—very often at street 
pumps—as casually and gracefully as their European oppodte 
numbers pull on or remove their gloves; but they have been 
doing it at least Once a day as far back as they can any of 
them remember* 

However, all was duly contrived without indecent expo¬ 
sure, and I went back across the yard and up a high flight of 
wooden steps at the back of the house, and having nothing 
else to^ do went and leaned on the balcony* The noise was 
fantastic^ a din of crows, Burmese music loud-speakcrcd from 
a cigarette kiosk under a tree a few yards from the house, the 
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loud-speaker fixed up into the tree, radio fitim the hou^ itself^ 
an incessant ring of bicycle belb—it a fun-fair without 

the fun. The dust haze* catching the setting sun* was wen 
thicker than in Mandalay. The main sn’cel of Nyaungu is 
deep du$t, and it is stirred up all the time by an endless pro¬ 
cession of bullock^carts- The S-D.O/s house faces straight down 
the long straight road to the river; there are bamboo houses 
at either side and many trees. The main street goes off at 
right-^anglcs, with open-&anted shops and caffs and tall 
graccfiil acacia trees at each side. TTtc trees are white with 
dust. 

When the light had gone I was called downstair and 
shared a meal with the S^D.O. in a high bamlike room. My 
host and I had very little to say to each other^ and remem¬ 
bering that Burmese people do not regard conversation as 
essential I repressed the European impulse to fill in the silences* 
Whilst we ale, an extraotdinary Looking cat came in; it was 
extremely thin, and had an abnormally long tail, a cunous 
hcadj and very little fur. *Cat people^ like myself do not easily 
find any kind of cat completely ugly, but this wretched crea* 
turc was hidcotis. It ran under a sewing-machine and crouched 
there. 1 averted my eyes and attempted to dismiss it from my 
thoughts, telling myself that Buimesc people arc reputedly 
kind to animals, so that someone would feed it, and that 
perhaps anyhow it was not as starving and miserable as 
it looked* 

A tnunber of men began to drifi in to see the S-D.O., so 
that when the meal was finished 1 took my leave and went 
back to the balcony* I was joined there, briefly, by my hostess 
and a young daughter, but as they had almost no English the 
conversation dissolved in regreifiit smiles, and I was alone 
again. The crows were silent now, and the radio in the house 
off. and now there was only the oocasionaJ ring of a bicycle 
bell and the even less frequent jingle of bullock-cart bells. 
There were no street lamps; the only fighting was fiotn the 
open fronts of the tea-houses. At the caJ% opposite a solitary 
man sat, in the white fight of the strip-fightings An occasional 
figure in a hng)i seemed to flit like a pale modi across the ^c 
of fight, to be lost again in the hot dusty dimness from which 
it had emerged- Eventually even the radio ccasedi The znan 
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left the caf6 aiid when he had gone the street was empty 
except for the pariah dogs disputing possession of a low broken 
wooden platform at the side of the road. 1 wem back into the 
roonij at tlie far end of which I had been provided with a 
camp bed and a mosquito net. At the other end of the rooms 
where the staii3 came up into the room^ I had been provided 
with a commode and a screen^ The screen concealed the com¬ 
mode from the view of anyone stepping through the doons^ay 
of the adjoining roorUj but not anyone ascending the 
stairs^ Well^ 1 told myself^ peering over the banbters to see 
were the stairs free of traffic^ you cannot have cvciything, 
1 was in fact very grateful for my two comers. That circuit 
house at the edge of the wilderness must be vcr>' lonely after 
dark. 

As in Rangoon^ 1 was wakened fay the crows as soon as it 
was light* I pul on a wrapper and went hack to the bakonyjp 
to lean again until such time as water sfaould be brought. The 
procession of bullock’-carts had started again; some were 
hooded over with bamboo mattingp but most had the covering 
roiled back at that early houTp There was a procession^ too^ 
of women with baskets heaped high with firewood on their 
headsi or carrying it in panniers attached to a bamboo pole 
across the shouldcrSi Both they and the bullock-carts went 
down a turning a little way up the main street, presumably 
to the market. A woman passed carrying on her bead a bundle 
of bamboo poles with the leaves still attached. There were a 
number of men about^ but none carried more than a brief 
case or a sheaf of papers. There wa$ the sound of a gong being 
struck, from a nearby pQngjn-fymng or a pagoda. A crowing 
of cocks was added to the cawing of crows. 

The noise intensified as the light strengthened and Nyaungu 
got the new day firmly on to its feet* As rapidly as the rising 
of the sun the cacophony became com pictc—the clang of 
bicycle bells, thejmglc of bullock-cart belisj a creak of bullock* 
cart wheels, a persistent hammering prcxluced by a man 
squat^g in the dust under the tree, nailing strips of wood 
together, watched by another man. There were women going 
to the market, now, with baskets on their arms* or flat straw 
trays on their heads^ There was an occasional jeep load of 
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military police swinging into the pavementlcss street and 
churning up the du$t^ 

The men strolled mostly In painSi often with dtdr arms 
round each other^s waists* as in Indian Here and there a 
solitary clerk hurried, importantly, sheaf of papers in hand—- 
the badge of office. The clerks* I nodeed, tended to vrear 
topees—another emblem of their high callings 1 began to fed 
that a new beatitude should be added to the Mohimangala 
SuUa of the Buddhist scriptures, which sets forth the Highest 
Blessings—to be a little locai-govemment official, this the 
Highest Blessing. In this Sum every blessing is set forth as the 
^highest^* but assuming the word to mean 'very greaf to the 
little*officIal beatitude can be added that there U only one 
blessing higher—to be a big official* Which was worn, I 
wondered, the flight from the land into industry* as in the West, 
or into officialdom as in the East? 

My reflections were interrupted by a servant bringing 
water to the balcony^ I made my toilet as best I could, won¬ 
dered whether to pour the water into the dusty potted plants 
at one end of the balcony, throw it overboard into the dust 
below, or leave it—and decided to leave it* I went back into 
the room, dressed hurriedly in my corner, and returned to 
the balcony to aw^ait the summons for 

To the right of the tree there was an open space of dust, 
flanked by the wall of the compound, against which there 
w^as a pile of refuse. In the centre of the open space a boy 
stood looking down at someth ingi He went on his way after 
a moment and I saw that what he had been looking at was 
the miserable cat of the night before. It lay There on its side 
in the dust, its back legs twitching convulsively. A young 
pong}'i came and looked, and after a moment w^ent on. 1 stood 
watching, wondering should be done* whether the people of 
the house should be told, whether it was their cat. After die 
frmgyi had gone on his way it no longer moved* 1 watched for 
some time but It did not move again. Then a couple of pariah 
dogs came and prowled round it, warily, and sheered off. 
Another dog conic and sniffed at it and ran offp I turned aw'ay. 
Thc miserable creature w'a$ no doubt better dead. Useless to 
brood upon what it had endured before it dragged itself out 
there to tfle in the dust. Better to go downstairs and perhaps 
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find the S-D*0. and find out what time the public *bus departed 
and where finom* 

My hostess came through from the kitchen quarters as I 
entered the room. Beyond here, in a room opening on to the 
compound, there was a charcoal fire on the ground^ and 
servants hovering^ She invited me, **Tatc your tea/^ and we 
sat down at the tabic together. A serv'ant placed tea things 
in front of her, toasts and an assortment of iced cakes of 
different colours. The tea came out of the pot complete with 
milk and sugar; it was very sweet* She passed me the cakes. 
I took a pink one, telling myself that really there is no reason 
why one shouldn’t eat cakes at seven-thirty in the morning. 
1 had first been offered iced cakes for brea^ast in Moulmdn 
and bad felt unable to adapt my palate to the idea; but that 
was now’ *in other w^orlds, long ago*. I had adapted myself lo 
other Biirmese customs; why not this one? I dislike sugar 
in my tea, but here 1 was drinking it^ so why not a pink iced 
cake to go with it? 

When I went back to the verandah the dead cat had been 
removed. So had the pile of refuse. Dogs came and sniffed 
at the place where the cat had Iain. At least, I icli myself* 
it did not linger for the vultures to come and pick its eyes 
out whibt life still remained in its wretched body, which they 
do with dying catde. 1 turned and looked up the street, 
resolutely switching my thoughts* Bullock^ans laden with 
firew^ood* a hullock-cart heaped with gourds* the brilliant 
green gleaming in the surdight^ a cart laden with bales of some 
kind of long grass, a cart supporting only a large barrel, 
drawn by two buffaloes with huge horns* 

By eight-ihirty the day begins to be hot, and the dust 
churned up by wheels and feet and hooves baa already risen 
into the air in a light haze* A boy ri des up the street on a pony, 
the young foal following, and suddenly at the cross-roads four 
ponies appear and in a cloud of dust disappear into the turn¬ 
ing opj^te so that again I am reminded of the German 
village in the Caucasus and the sundown gallop of a great 
drove of horses, long manes and tails flying iti the chumed-up 
dust. 

lu the compound youths sit on the ground stitching teak 
leaves together with long fine bamboo pins* The leaves so 
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fastened arc used lo line deep baskets. The baskets when lined 
are ranged in a row and a boy goes to and fro with baskets 
laden with dried plums which he hands to another boy lo 
empty into a lined basket* Behind the row of baskets another 
boy squats to shake the plums down into the baskets. ^Vhen 
all the baskets arc filled lids arc set on the top of eacbj and 
later a young man comes round and stamps the lids with a 
piece of cardboard inked on one side. A pile of chillies lies 
drying in the sun. 

Immediately belo-w the balcony there is a well with a 
comigated iron roof* There is a great busyness of women at 
the well, this morning as yesterday evening. They come with 
B.O.C. kerosene cans on poles across their shoulders. One old 
woman left the well staggering under the weight of her laden 
cans. In the early morning the water-men come to the well 
to draw water for distribution to all the houses in the little 
IowUp At this house the water is tTansferred to large pitchers 
and galvanisacd iron bins in the compound* 

Near the well I saw what I at first took to be an affecting 
romantic scene going on—a woman wdth her arms locked 
round a rnan^s neckj when he moved she moved* without 
unlocking her arms—the cUnging typCj evidently, 1 thought. 
I was all the more astonished because in the East men and 
Women do not embrace in public. But w'hcn the couple mo\ed 
apart 1 saw that they were merely two men who had been 
standing in friendly embrace, as they do in the East* l^Vhcn 
all wear *skirts* the sexes arc not always readily distinguishable 

to the Western eye. * * . ^ 

The most wretched pariah dogs I saw anywhere I saw in 
this little town* some of them mere skeletons covered with 
skin* and so far gone in mange as to be aJmosi hairless. Some 
seemed lively enough * running round with tails erect * others 
slunk everywherej tails between their legs* and snarled when 

waved away* . , , ^ 

By nine-thirty 1 had had enough of the balcony* The 
dust was on my throat and smarting on my eyes. I was about 
to go off in search of the Sub-Divisional Officer when a lorry 
packed with people under an awning roof turned into the 
main street and came to a stop near the compound* Poor 
things^ I thought* what a way to travel in the heat* 1 hoped 
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they had not to go far. I turned to go into the house when 
the S-D^O. stepped out of the room* 

**Thc ’bus has arrived/' he announced* “Are you ready 
to go?"' 

I asked, dismayed^ "Is that the 'bus—down there?" 

“That is the 'bus you will travel in*” 

“How very unpleasant for me!“ 

"You will have the front scat with the driver to yourself 
At Chauk you w^ill be taken to the police-station where you 
can telephone. A police escort has been provided* When you 
arrive you will give the driver five rupees,” 

"Is it very far to Chauk?” 

"It is twenty miles* But it is a bad road*” 

There was no room for the hoys witli the guns iu the 
already overcrowded lorryj. so they stood on the running- 
board and clung to the bonnet^ with various out-riders* Some 
clambered up on to the canvas roof* Inside the lorry it must 
have been sdBing^ for in addition to the packed people it 
was stuffed with balcs^ bundles^ baskets, of all descriptions* 

1 did not have the scat by the driver to myself, nor^ in the 
circumstajiccs, would I have wished it. On hb right the driver 
had a pongyt squeezed In^ and on my left I had a girl and her 
various bundles^ The four of us were as close as Siaiticsc 
twins. The heat from the engine, added to the dust and heal 
beating up from the road, was fantastic^ The iron plates of the 
truck w'ere burning to the feet. The driver, seeing me con¬ 
stantly moving them, indicated that I should rest them 
higher, away from the engine, which I did, but it was hardly 
less hot. And the dust was choking. I have never know'n such 
dust, I have never known such hcaij I have never known 
aching, burning, choking discomfort. Not even 
travelling hard* on Russian trains; not even travelling 'deck* 
Caspian; for then at least there was not the dust 
added to all else. Of all my travel experiences it was, to date, 
the most unpleasant, and there were four sweltering houi^ of 
It—^for the tw^enty miles* 

The bad road* from Nyaungu to Chauk is for the greater 
part of the way not a road at all. It h merely a track through 
deep dust* I quite undemood why the local jeep owner 
would not venture his jeep on it. Only a camel could success- 
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fully negotiate xU It is made still more difficult by not being 
flat^ it goes uphill and downj across desert land and dried-up 
river beds. It is like crossing sand-dunes, with no way round. 
Several dmes we got stuck, the wheels turning in the loose 
dust and filing to grip* Various people lent their slippers to 
place under the whcek^, and then with a series of jerb and 
jolts and a good deal of shoudng we got going agpin^ Most of 
the way the landscape was just desert, with cacti of all kinds, 
and prickly pear, and occasional groups of palms. Occa¬ 
sionally there was an oasis in the shape of a few banyan trees 
with the usual big wayside water pitchers and mugs on a 
roofed platform. Then wc wonld halt and some of us w^ould 
get out and stretch our cramped limbs and drink some of the 
water or throw it over our sweating faces—or our burning 
feet. The part of the joiumey ran through the wilderness 
of thorns and goats and ruins of old Pagan, which was at least 
of interest; but after that it was more profitable to keep the 
eyes closed against the blinding dust^ to keep a handkerchief 
pressed over eyes and mouth and throat and tell oneself that 
every journey, however horrible, has an end^ Sometimes I 
w^ould look at the driver, wondering Lf the dust was hell for 
him, loo, more even than for the passengers, since he could not 
hold a handkerchief id liia face, but he merely stared at the 
track, his face impassive* PerhapSi I thought, there is such a 
thing as dust-immunity. . . . 

At one point wc came to a village and halted w^hiht the 
driver and various of the passengers refreshed themselves with 
plates of rice and curry and little bowb of green tea. Wc sat 
at long bare tables under a bamboo roof, and people came, 
men, women and children, and stared at the stranger, between 
whom and the children at least there was a social intercourse 
of smiles and such small games as children can Goncrivc out of 
nothing but the desire to play. The women smiled, too, but 
children, of any race, always manage better without a common 
language than do adults- It was hot under the bamboo roofing, 
but it was not the enclosed oven that the front of the lorry 
was, with the engine, and the burning road visible between 
the burning plates. 

We came at last to the river, dim with heat, and dim the 
landscape on cither ride, dim with heat and sand, all the 
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colour drained out of it—the Dry Zone. Mandalay h in the 
Dry Zone, too* and Pagan, and Nyaungu, but so long as 
there arc trees, however du$ty, it h poissiblc to forget it, Chauk 
docs not |>cnnii of any such forgetting, with its burnt brown 
hills and the black pylons of the oilJields. At Chauk we came 
to a road, deep in dustj but still, a road, not a track* Then 
there was Chauk itself, a broad dusty street, and cvoywhcrc 
evidences of the Burnmh Oil Company. 

In accordance with a telegraphed instruction from the 
Attorney-General when 1 was in Mandalay I telephoned, 
from the police-station, to the house of the company*^ general 
manager for Chauk. 

His wife, answered the telephone. 

“We cupccted you last week,^' she said. 

“I couldn't get here any quieter/^ I said. *Tt's a bad 
road*^^ 

At the back of my mind I knew it wasn^t the right answer, 
but the wheels and road were stiU moving under me* I needed 
to be somewhere cool, and Ue flat, and completely siiU. 

"I will send a car,^^ she said- 

A car, said my mind, still full of dust, a car, not a truck__ 

And then it w^as not a mghtmare of heat and dust any 
more, but a dream of coolness and beauty* A cool beautifrd 
bouse perched high above the wide shining river, a garden 
full of English summer flowTis—phlox, marigolds, hollyhocks, 
and tall bushes of oleanders, overpoweringly sweet—^and a 
whole bed of purple bougainvillea, like a purple fountain, 
with tall dahlias around. And a green lawn—green—green 
* . * moist and cool and green- It is quite absurd to feel lik e 
bursting into tears just because the gra^ is green. And at the 
far comer of that incredibly fresh green grass a shady tree, 
with steps down to a blue swimming-pool. 

When 1 had wallowed for a little while in the soothing 
steaminess of a European bath, and put on a clean dress 
with the feeling that ^cre was no luxury in the world more 
exquisite, I went down the cool pohshtd stairs—it seemed 
odd to be w^earing shoes in the home—and out through the 
drawling-room, to the garden, and stood under the tree 
and studied from that bles$ed shade the burning landscape 
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which it had been such hcU to drive through. TTicre was the 
usual sandy strand^ low sandy hillsi the white cone of a pagoda 
emerging from a group of trees—and distant derricks of an 
oilhrld. 1 learned later that the oil goes under the river at 
this point—the major part of the oLlhelds is on the Chaut side^ 
It was a drained, exhausted;, colourless landscape—of pale 
river* pale sand* dim pale hills. A desert landscape. The Dry 
Zone- The driest part of it* But such peace here, after the 
cacophony of Nyaungu^ Only the cawing of crows. I sat 
under the tree and listened to the silence, and watched t%yo 
houseboys leisurely gathering olcanderSp T^cre was the weak 
feeling—^if only one could stay for a few days! But in the 
morning there was the launch acro^ the river^ and one of the 
little B.O.C- Moth ^planes back to Rangoon, and still more 
dust on the agenda. 


(XV) 

THE AJ^CIEMT MOJi CAPITAL: PEGU 


The road out &Dm Rangoon to Pegu has for some dme 
rubber plantadons on ibe right and on die kfti across flat 
land covered with a scrub of low bushesi a long shtnlng stretch 
of reservoir^ vaguely like the great Lough Corrib as you come 
up from Connemara to Galway^ At Hlegu wc picked up a 
police escort for the mn through lately insurgent areas^ where 
the jungle had been cleared at each side of the road to destroy 
prateedve cover for gunmen. Thereafter are only the paddy 
fields of the great plain in which the aneient Mon capital 
stands forlornly, like an island from which the sea has ebbed 
on all sides. 

Which is precisely ivbat has happened. Pegu, once a seajxirti 
is HOW' inland. The tide hag gone out for go^—-like Pegu's 
ancient glory. Today It is a dusty ramshackle little tow'u living 
bkc Pagan on its memories, under whose Burmese domination 
it was for two hundred and lifty years. When Pagan fell to 
Kubla Khan Pegu was liberated from the Burmese and 
became again a Mon capital. After that the tables were turned 
and Pegu made war on Prome and Sagaing, and a series of 
Invasloris and counter invasions follow'cd, until the seventeenth 
century. There is a great mass of mediaeval history attached 
to PegUj and it is there in the books, with a great mass of 
legend as well, for those interested; the chief interest attached 
to Pegu today is its reconstructed Shw'emawdaw Pagoda 
which when 0 *Connor wrote of it m 1907 was *2. spire of pure 
^Id , but which was totally destroyed by a severe earthquake 
in the Rangoon^Pegu district in May 1930. A Burmese writer, 
Win Pe, ^ graphically describes this disaster^: ‘Buildings 
collapsed in both towns and a fierce fire raged in the centre 
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of Pcgii, causing heavy loss of life. At 8.45 Pagoda 

trembled^ sway^ and after terrible sundering noises toppled 
over like a huge mountsiu, AH tiiat remained was a mound 
of bricks sliced from the bell-shape south-eastwards to the 
first terrace below,* 

Oddly enough the (Hinthes were not damaged. This was 
the fifth dme the Shwemawdaw of Pegu had been almost 
completely destroyed by earthquake. Just before and during 
the Second World War the difficulty of procuring the right 
building materials held up its reconstruction, but the task of 
recovering and checking the precious stones of the hii was 
actually completed during the Japanese occupation and the 
treasure suecessfiiny hidden. With independence in 194^ the 
task was renewed, and on January lath the first President of 
Burma drove in the pegs for the work on the base. The Prime 
Minister laid the foundadon stone in April ! 95 i. A Committee 
was formed and public donadons invited. Not only in Pegu 
but all over the country people gave their money and their 
jewellery, and many came and gave thdr labour, as for the 
building of the World Peace Pagoda outside Rangoon. 

The Government voted large sums in order to expedite 
the work, and the rebuilding was completed on the last day of 
December 1953, The framework of the hti was hoisted into 
position in March t 954 —a few days after my visit—and the 
hti itself was hoisted during the Pagoda Fesdval in April, with 
the Prime Minister present, and a great celebration lasdng 
ten days, with the usual pwi of open-air dancing and cinema 
sho^ss, and additionally, in the words of U Win Pc announcing 
the event, "... circus marquees, Burmese botdng tents, magic 
shows, cigarette kiosks, restaurants, and long rows of stores 
displaying quaint articles of Burmese make and wares of 
East and Wtst." 

The Shwemawdaw*, too, is famous as a wisbing-shriue, so 
there was all the fim-of-thc-fair which the Burmese so greatly 
delight in—and wishing too, though at a wishing-shrine it is 
not enough merely to wish j faith comes into It, loo, and the 
w*ish becomes in the nature of a prayer. 

When I was there, although the actual rebuilding of the 
pagoda was finished, there was still a great deal of building 
work going on, with cement-mixers and planks and workmen 
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and lorries everywhere, and the cnonnom framework of the 
Ah' could be inspected in a bambotsroofed workshop, and a 
model of the gold umbrella itself, which was to be set with 
diamonds, the gift of a wealthy Pegu donor. Once a kii is 
hoisted the wealth of precious atones with which it is invariably 
set are never seen again, until such dmc as it is regilded or 
replaced. But sdll it is something to know that the riches are 
there, poised high m the hot blue air. To know that your 
pagoda is ail of pure gold. Moth gold and precious stones buried 
under, and gold and precious stones reaching high and out of 
sight in the blue sky, and that your few annas have contributed 
to it all, and perhaps the wort of your hands, passing bricks 
in a long human chain from the foot of the pagoda hill up to 
the terrace at its base, and that it is all as much yours as those 
who have given many rupees, all this means very much; it 
means a share in the general merit of rebuilding. 

In a workshop I was shown lilcraily thousands of Buddha 
images t^n from the destroyed pagoda and awaiting 
re-cnshriiiing. It was a depressing sight, because there were 
hundreds all alike and of no intrinsic merit, so that it would 
seem better to have let them remain among the nibble. 

There is a very ancient pagoda at Pegu, over a thousand 
years old. It is reputedly built on the only dry patch of land 
left when great floods rose and engulfed the pl ain ,—■though 
how this squares with the legend that the patch was so smaU 
that two buds left on it could only find foothold by the female 
perching on the back of the male, is not explained . . , The 
legend of the birds is said to account for the fact that all the 
husbands of Pegu arc henpecked. 

There is an enormous reclining Buddha image at Pegu, 
once in the open, but now under a roof of die usual corrugated 
iron. Nothing appears to be known abottt it except its dlmca- 
sions, which arc colossal. It is otic hundred and eighty-one feet 
long from the rip of the head to the sole of the feet, but of the 
rest of ns monstrous measurements I have no note. 

T^e inspwtor of police who was my host in Pegu was 
well mformed and painstaking as weU as hospitable. It is not 
s au t^ at 1 did not absorb more detail of the ancleoi 
Mon capitaL It was a fearfully hot day and for the first and only 
time I was feding sick with the heat-so much so that several 
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times I had the feeling that I had only to relax my wiU ever 
fio slightly for the darkness which swam before me every now 
and then to engulf and the heat of the stones on the bare 
feet seemed at times to aggravate the heat from above* 

There was a new ordination haUj vagnely Indian as to 
architecture, which interested me because of the tombstone 
of a Portuguese woman who had died there. For a short 
time, early in the 17th century* Pegu had a Portuguese king, 
Philip dc Brito y Nicotc, who at the end of ten years paid for 
his biief authority with his life, being impaled outside the 
walls of Sinam, then the chief port of the Pegu district. With 
de Brito*s death Portuguese sovereignty was finished in Pegu. 

From the verandah of a small pongyi-t^foung 1 looked out 
over the plain, scattered with ruins, like a smaU-scale Fagan, 
but there comes a point at which one cannot take in any more 
pagodas, and it seems I had reached that point* A swarm of 
bees, I thought, light-headed with the louch-of-the-sun, a 
pride of lions, a plethora of pagodas. , * * 



(XVI) 

JOURNEY BY BULLOCK-CART 


It was agreed that in view of my great interest in Mass 
Education^ and of the importance of this scheme in the Welfare 
State, 1 should malfe a tour of some of the off-the-road viUages 
in the Pegu district where Mass Education was operating. 
Therefore after a long and useful talk with U Aun Min, a 
program was drawn up by the M*E. Council. The tour was 
to occupy four days, and the first day was to be devoted 
to visiting the M.E. Training Centre—about which I have 
already written—and the model village of Htauktyanti an 
hour*s drive north of Rangoon. 

Htaukkyant stands at both sides of t!ic main road—that 
15 to say, the village proper is at one side of the road, reaching 
inland, and the bazaar is at the other side of the road. The 
houses are the ordinaoy small village bamboo houses, but 
all are neat and light and each stands in its own small com^ 
pound, and each has iu own latrine at the rear. The latrines 
arc the usual little wooden huts built over pits, but each is 
equipped with a cement squatting slab, the production of 
which, for distribution all over the district, is a local industry. 
These cement slabs are a great improvement on the usual 
wooden flooring, since they can be swilled down and easily 
kept sanitary and decent. Tlic village streets arc wide, with 
side guttering, and there is no sign of refuse anywhere,, as all 
is gathered up and burnt. Before M.E. came to the village the 
streets w'ere only six feet wide and were littered with refuse* 

The people arc anxious to rebuild the bazaar, with new 
houses surrounding it, so that the village would be extended, 
and evenly divided in two sections. The present bazaar ii 
ramshackle, and with its dilapidated thatched rooflng highly 
tiiBammabic. TIic people were anxious to be supplied with 
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matcriaJs so that they coulti get ahead with the rebuilding of 
the bazaar and the erecting of the houses befbre the rains 
came. The head man of the village, with various other elders, 
sought to make it dear to the visinng M.E. ofBcers that they 
did not ask any loan or gift of the govemment, but only to be 
supplied with materiab without delay, for which the whole 
community would pay in instalments when the work was 
completed. The M.E, officcis were sympathetic to the idea, 
but could not pnamlse anything, as the matter had to go 
through a govemment department which had numerous other 
requests to attend to, and the requirements of Htaukkyant 
would have to take their tum. The villagers were manifestly very 
disappointed, and I shared their disappointment. It seemed a pity 
that having treated the desire in die people to help themselves 
the necessary materials for the community projects could not be 
supplied without reference to a government department, with 
inevitable delay, My anxious inquiry, “Will they get the 
materials they need in time to do the work before the monsoon 
breaks?” was met with the non-committal “If it is possible." 

At. Htaukkyant there is a village-hall—where I met the 
M.E, Committee amd members of the Women's Section—and 
an artesian well, for the construction of both of which the 
people have paid by communal subscription, as they pay for 
all tlicir communal needs. There is a wcU-cquipped dispensary, 
with an injection room, which is also used as an infant welfare 
centre, and when I saw it was full of mothers and babies, with 
a doctor and a nurse in attendance. There is also a mobile van 
which visits other villages and carries in addidon to medical 
equipment, books, radio, gramophone records, and cinema 
films. There is a school, primary and middle, with classes 4, 5, 
and 6, but the three junior classes were being held in a pangyi- 
i^aung from lack of space. The school is the usual bamboo 
building, but with go^ window space and therefore lighter 
than the old-style village school where the children bend 
over their slates in a very poor light, as 1 have seen, despite 
the brilliant sunlight outside. When there is enough money 
and material the Htaukkyant villagers will extend their school. 

The Ibllowng day, with U Ba Wan, Chief Executive 
Ofitcer of the Mass Uucation Council, two women M.E. 
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officen, and two other men, I left Rangoon by train for the 
village of Htogyi. At the station I was charm ed to find on the 
platform nodees commanding passengeis SPIT IN SAND 
BOXES, DO NOT SPIT ON PLATFORM, and CYCLING 
ON PLATFORM PROHIBITED^—though as to thb last 
he would have been a trick cycLbt who could have cycled on 
that densely packed platform- 

The train was all one class, third, and it was densely 
packed, and there wai a marked segregadon of the sexea. 
At the end of a hot and dragging hour and a half through 
uninteresting burnt-up country we reached Htogyi. Leaving 
the baggage to be piled into tri-shaws we crossed the line and 
walked across some wasteland to the school, where lunch 
awaited us. 

Members of the local M,E. centre attended the luncheon 
and there was some vehement conversation. Upon inqujring 
what it was all about I learned that the villagers w^ere asking 
for technicians to be sent to help them with the construedon 
of an artesian wcU, as at present they had to wade through 
swamp to get to thdt water. But as with the people of 
Htaukkyant who wanted to get their bazaar rebuilt before the 
monsoon broke the people of Htogyi were told that they must 
take their turn in the queue of maLicrs the central committee 
had to attend to. The engineeo were busy elsewhere; the 
people must tw patient—hut they were as manifcsiJy dis- 
appointed as the people of Htaukkyant. The firntradon of 
their eagerness for immediate improvement seemed a pity. 

Htogyi is a very clean vUlage. Under M.E. mspiiadoa 
they had some time ago organized village clean-up squads 
from the local people, from all secdom of the community, 
burying and burning the street refuse—a shining example 
to such dtica as Rangoon and Mandalay* such towns as 
Moulmcin and Mergui. 

After the meal there was a three-mile ride by tri-shaw along 
a dead straight dusty road to the river. The tri-shawmen were 
each paid twenty-five a quarter of a rupee, for the fifteen- 

minute journey- 

I regarded the river with dismay. 11 was a long way below 
the bank—which was a great deal too sleep to descend; 
indeed it was a cUiL Sloping sharply down from the cliff was 
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a plank of perforatetl ircnir and some several feet below tbia 
was the ferry-boat. But what there is no help for one perlbrce 
does. We took off our slippers, and the girl of the party went 
first, with careless confidence. Then her colleague, a good 
deal older, and fat^he went laughing, as though it were a 
great joke, and she laughed even more at the bunness of 
getting her down into the rocldng boat. 1 followed her, with a 
nonchalance I was far fix»m feeling, and jumped down into 
the boat. We all boarded the boat safely—no one fell off into 
the clay-coloured mud. 

But at the other side of the river there was a wide expanse 
of soft wet mud between us and the perforated tron-plank 
landing-stage. The boatman and one of our party tucked up 
their loftgjis and plunged thigh deep into the mud and hauled 
the boat up to a boat moored at the landing-stage so that the 
rest of us could step on to the plank. This plank bridge across 
the mud is very long; when it finally reaches the bank there is a 
small cafi under some shady trees and buckets of water beside 
a pump, where those who have waded through the mud may 
wash their feet and legs for a few annas. There is also a kiosk 
where iced drinks are to be had—^the ice is kept in sawdust 
under a tree. Incredibly it comes in from Rangoon every day 
by train. We sat in the caK across from the kiosk and a young 
man in our party went to and fio bringing iced drinks Ibr the 
rest of us. If we had each fetched our own—^but things are not 
done like that in the East. 

We were now in the township of Kawa, whose uide dusty 
main street runs parallel with the river. The Township Officer 
came to greet us. He was young and had good English, so I 
asked him about the people. They were mostly lice-cultivatoia, 
he said; they were poor, they did not get a gc^ price for their 
rice, but still they were happy. Just now there was a pagoda 
festival, as a new hit was being pven to the pagoda. It had 
cost a thousand rupees. If I wrould like to see it... I would 
like, so we walked off up the street through the deep dust to 
whov a group of young men stood playing flutes, clashing 
cymbals, and clapping bamboo clappers, and one young man 
wearing a felt hat with a was whirling round in a wild 
dance, his bare feet churning up the dust, his eyes rolling. A 
few feet away the golden hti rested on a tri-shaw. 
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More musio came from the direction of a pangyi-fyaimg 
lying back from the road among trees. Whilst I stocd with the 
Township Officer watching the musiciaiis and the dancer 
children came mnning barefoot ihrough the dust from all 
direciions, as though summoned by a Pied Piper. They 
gathered round and stood and stared at the stranger in their 
midst^ a mass of small ragged hgtircs with flat o\al faces and 
black fringes. The little girls wore their hair in topknots and 
looked like traditional Japanese dolls. An old woman pushed 
her way through the children and came close and peered 
into my face as though I were a waxwork. Then she fingered a 
fold of my scarlet cotton skin* peered at me again and smiled 
and said something, I smiled back, on my general principle 
of a smile for a smile. The girl from our party had joined us 
and I turned to her, ^^What docs the old w^oman say?” The girl 
answ'cred^ ^‘Shc says you are beautiful,” Later, w'hen we walked 
away^ 1 asked, puazled^ “Why did the old woman say that? I am 
not young, and apart from that t mus^t look strange to her/' 
The girl said, simply, *^You have fair hair, and a fair skin,” 

Presently a number of young w^omcn all wearing green 
bngjfis and w^hite long-sleeved nylon eingjpis —they were members 
of a women’s w^dlkrc organhtadon, it seemed—came out from 
the precincts of the pfingyi^jaang and picked up the long ropes 
attached to each side of the trishaw. They formed into two 
long rows and in this fashion set off to pull the hii round the 
dusty roads of the li ttle town, follow^cd by the musicians, the 
children, and a great crowd of f^ople. In die evening there 
would be pwif opemair dancii^, film shows, eating booths, 
all manner of diversions, and the nest day the beaudful jewelled 
golden 'umbrelht’ would be hoisted lo the top of the pagoda. 

When the procession ivas lost to sight, in a cloud of dust 
down a side turning, we walked back to the middle of the 
main street where now two bullock-carts waited. We climbed 
up over the wheels and settled down among the straw on the 
floor of the cart, the fat lady being hauled and hoisted up 
wiili a good deal of laughter. Then we inmcd out of the dusty 
little town and headed out across the harvested paddy fields. 
The bullock^art was less uncomfortable than I had expected— 
remembering those of the Indian jungle^—but after about an 
hour the back begins to ache and leg$ begin to fed cramp. 
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The paddy fields in the late afternoon sunshine were like 
the Irish bogs, brown and gold, and reaching Batly away to 
the horizon. Tlicrc axe tracks across them in all directions, as 
across the bogs. Even when a distant bullock*<;art is Itself 
invisible its position is indicated by a trail of dust rising like 
smoke in the wake of a train. There were occasional clumps 
of trees, oases of shade in the burning plain. Bullocks and cows 
grazed the stubble. The bullocks harnessed under the heavy 
wooden yoke trekked with their heads to the dust, their flanks 
continually prodded by the driver's w’hip. Every now and 
then he whipped them into a trot, which produced shaken 
bughter and protests from the passengers. But apart from 
these occasional interludes travel by bullock«cajt is slow going. 
The three miles across the paddy fields took an hour—which 
earned tire driver three rupees, the rate being a rupee a mile. 

Hot and dusty, and with aching backs and cramped legs, 
we finally reached the village of Makyeticid, where we 
deposited our baggage in the school building and set out to 
walk through the neat laucs of this extremely well-kept Mass 
Education village. These bncs arc for pedestrians only; they 
arc wide and raised, with ditches below them at either side, 
and beyond the ditches small neat bamboo houses, each stand¬ 
ing in its own compound surrounded by trees. The trees and 
high hedges at the bottom of the compounds, at each side of 
die raised footpaths, give a good shade, and sometimes, with 
the trees meeting high overhead, die lanes have the effect of 
long leafy tunnels, their darkness very welcome after the 
shadclcss glare of the paddy fields. The bullock-carts arc con¬ 
fined to separate roads, which means that the people can 
walk the shady paths without being choked by dust; and when 
the rains come there arc the ditches to drain the water away, 
so that the roads and paths arc never made impassable with 
mud as happens when there ts no drainage, 

we neared the end of the long central lane there seemed 
to be a great cloud of smoke, as though grass was being burnt 
off. When we came out into the open the cloud was revealed 
not as smoke but as dust. In the near distance a great crowd 
of people could be seen moving to and fro in die cloud of 
dust, and there was a hubbub of voices. 

“Is it I asked. 
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i waa toldj **No, not pwi—thty arc digging a mervoir* They 
oaly began two days ago, and they must get it done in three 
weeks, before the rains come. The whole village works at it.** 

When we were close an astonishing sight was revealed^ 
Every family had been allotted a plot to work on, and the 
plots were already two or three feet deep. The men worked 
with picks and shovels, and the women and childTen carried 
away the earth in baskets on their beads to form the bund 
of the reservoir* The men pickaxed the soil straight into the 
big bamboo baskets. They worked energetically and with 
great gaiety, laughing and talking, shouting across to each 
other^ singing—as though heavy manual labour in the hoi 
evening at the end of ihe day's work was the greatest fun 
and the whole thing a novel form of picnic. When people 
work for themselves, of course, for the communal goodp it tr 
fun. It is the hrsi lesson of Mass Educadon^ And everyone 
worked, hundreds of men of all agcs» and an even greater 
number of women and girls and children—it was not a ease 
of a few enthusiasts working and a crowd of onlookers. The 
men swung their picks and the women and children went 
to and fro with the basket, laden and empty, and the dust 
rose like smoke against the reddening sky. They would work 
far into the night, it seemed, for the moon was full and it 
would be as light as day for hours yet. 

The western sky was now one vast crimson arnts, facing 
the risitig moon, and the dust-cloud touched by the sunset 
became a fiery mist. The high footpath under the trees was 
dusky, and sealed at one end by the curtain of kindled dust, 
hut at the other opening out into the silver-gold glow of the 
rising moon. 

We walked round the bund of the old reservoir, choked 
with rushes. Women walked lar out into it, along a plank, 
carrying kerosene cans suspended from poles across their 
shoulders. The tremendous sunset had yielded to the tremen¬ 
dous moonlight when we walked back to the schooL Under an 
^P^"S^ded shelter hedged round with plantains and bamboo 
a long tabic had been laid for a meal, A big lamp with an 
incandescent mantle hung hissing from a rafter* There were 
many willing feminine hands bearing bowls of rice and curries, 
a movement of bright graccfiil figures up and down the 
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wooden steps of the school house behind, shy smiles, and quick 
fnendly glances. All was done, I gathered, by the teachers 
from the school, and the women members of the local M.£> 
committee. There was at this gathering no segregation of the 
sexes; we all ate together, sitting on forms at the long table. 

When the meal was over cheroots were lit, and then the 
head man of the village came, with the village elders, and 
many others, to meet the visiting M.E, officers and have their 
dOTikatt of the stranger. They seated themselves on fo^ 
facing the table, against a background of palms and plantains. 
The great yellow hill moon was now high in the hot dim sty 
and beyond the compound the world was a flood of silver, 
with dense black shadows. 

There were a number of introductions—to the head man, 
and various of the committee, after which I was asked to sit 
at the other side of the table, "so that they can sec your face’’. 
Only One woman appeared to have come with the head naan’s 
contingent. She came and sat next to me, smoking an enor¬ 
mous cheroot. She stared so fixedly that something, 1 felt, 
must be done about her. I asked the girl next to me to ask 
her who she was. 1 turned to her, smiling, when question 
was asked. She sajd that her name w'as \fa Hla Scin, and that 
she was a paddy field worker. ‘Hla’ means pretty, and she 
was not pretty, but she bad a droll amusing face. She ofTcred 
me a puff at her cheroot. These outsize cheroots are too big 
to put in the mouth; they are placed to the lips and dravni 00 
in that fashion, iliough how it is achieved I have no idea, for 
my own attempt produced a firework ffisplay of sparks, which 
convulsed Miss Pretty Sdn and the villagers with amusement. 

After this comic interlude there was no more constraint. 
Questions began to be asked. The girl M.E. officer sitting next 
to me said, “They think you are American." 

r said, “Well, will you please tdl them I’m not!" 

She told them in Burmese, then said to me in English, 
“They don’t imdcistand how there can be a difference between 
English and American since Americans speak English. They 
say it is the same." 

"Tell them," I said, "that English people speak English 
and Americans speak American-English, and it is not the 
same. You have been in America. You can explain this." 
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ThiSj howcvcTj produced sdll further confusion, and raised 
the question as to whether all white people were English. It 
was a relier when someone changed the subject by asking if I 
would tel] them something about my own country. Where to 
begin with ihat^—"England is a cold wet island where it rains 
all the year round, even In the summer ^ I asked that 
they would indicate what they would like to know about my 
country. The reply was that **they would like to know about 
farming in your country*^ 

Fortunately, my maternal grandlalher having been a 
farmer, it was something about which I knew a little, and a 
subject in which I wm interested. There was amusement and 
a clicking of tongues when 1 told tl>em about milking by 
machinery, and noddings of understanding and approval 
when I told them that farming was now so mechanized that 
there were not enough animals to produce manure and the 
land had to be fertilized by chemicals, which exhausted the 
soil, I told them how due to iudustrializadon we could not 
produce enough wheat or raise enough cattle for our needs, 
I told them about the Milk Marketing Board. I raked about 
in my memory and produced every scrap of informaiioo 
tucked away there, and the woman who had been iu America 
fliligcntly Uiterprctcd* At the end the bead man courteously 
asked that their thanks be conveyed to me, and now they in 
turn wished to entertain their visitors with some dancing done 
by a village boy. 

The boy had been lurking at the edge of the circle of light 
for some timCj a small child whom I had taken to be about 
seven years old, but who ^vas in fact ten. He wore a lor^gyi^ and 
his face was covered with (Aanaka. Two older bo^'s provided 
music, with a flute and bamboo clappers. 

With astonishing self-possessiori the young dancer hurled 
himscLr forward into the light and gav'c a very remarkable 
performance, in all respects similar to that of the young man 
who had danced in the street at Kawa, even to the grimacing 
and the roUing of the eyes. It was a quite astonJshtiigly adtilt 
performance. I asked where he had learned it all and was ^old 
that he simply imitated, 1 had seen some very remarkable 
dicing in Rangoon by a troupe of pupils, both boys and 
girls^ from the Mandalay School of Fine Arts, and I saJd 
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that I fcJt that this child sccmcd to have sufficient natural 
talent to warrant hh being trained there* I was glad to team 
that this was a probability. It was far too sophisticated a per-^ 
fotmance, and in some respects unpleasant—the leering and 
the eye-rolling—but considering that he had had no training 
whatsoever his invendveness was amaabigj and he had a 
flawless sense of rhythm. 

After the dancing the party broke upi the villagers drifting 
away through the moonlight and shadows. I promised to take 
some photographs of Ma Hla Sein in the morning* 

We had been accommodated in the schoolroom, we three 
women up one end^ and the men at the other end* A mosquito 
net had been draped over a low platform^ upon which we spread 
OUT bedding—though the bedding roll 1 had borrowed con¬ 
tained no mattress j it was only a cover in which to encase a 
blanket and pillow. Fortunately by that time I was quite 
used to sleeping ^hard*. 

As soon as it was light there was a chanting of scriptures 
from the men's end of the roomj, and we females stirred from 
under our mosquito ncis^ took towels, crossed the bare boards 
of the floor to the staircase^ where we thrust our feet into 
slippers^ went down the stairs and across the rough grass to 
the bamboo enclosure and the water pots. In the night I had 
thought it was raining, from the continual pinging on the 
corrugated iron roof; in the morning I realized that it was the 
^continual dew^, which was still dripping with loud pings in 
drops as big as acoms. 

We broke our fast with Bruit and coffee at the long tables 
in the open-sided shelter where vic had eaten and received the 
villagers ihc night before; then k w^as decided that we should 
walk across the fields to visit a man who had *buih a house 
from flowers'* 

*^Let us go “ said U Ba Wan, rising* 

I was a little worried. 

^‘1 arranged to photograph Ma Hla Seiti this morning at 
eight,” 1 said, '‘and it's now ten to.” 

“That is all righi—she will be here," 

"1 expect so* But if we go now I shall not be here*” 

“She will wait." 

“Shall we be long gone?" 
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“Two or three hourSi only^** 

I went off with the party, wondering what v^-ould be 
considered a really long wait. 

We walked up shady pcdestarians-only lane$j and called 
m at a handweaving centre, where we sat on the floor and 
drank tea and looked at hngyi lengths and the square fringed 
bags with long shoulder bands which are used by both sotes 
throughout the Union. A few purchases were made and we 
went on again, emerging tom the cool dark alleys of the 
lanes into the shadeless glare of the fields, dry brown stubble 
where the paddy had been harvested, emerald^green in 
patches where there was ground-nut cultivation. 

The man w^ho had ‘built his house from flowers* bad a 
garden full of flowers—asters^ cosmos, pink and blue larkspur 
—and a banana grove* and a bamtw house on stilts* set 
about with palms and papyas^ and once again we left our 
slippers at the top of the steps and mats were unrolled for us 
in the big room off the verandah and we sat on the floor and 
drank green tea and ate bananas of a sweetness and luscious* 
ness which made them seem quite unrelated to the lifeless 
stodgy bananas bought in shops far away in the West. Great 
gourds were suspended from the ceiling—as a protection 
against thunderstorms, I l^'as told* When we left we were 
shown our ho«t*& cowsheds, scientifically constructed—under 
M*E* influence—with slightly sloping cement floors to drain 
the urine away. Then back across the shadelcsa fields, plucking 
grcund-nuiB here and there and cracking their soft white 
shelis, and back to the school-house—where Ma Hla Sein 
waited, in her best tongjn, a flower in her hair, and an enormous 
cheroot between her lips. 

There was the usual mld-moming breakfast of rice and 
curries, and then in the heat of noon another trek by bullock- 
cart across the paddy fields to Khamegalay, a village where 
there was a loud-speakered sound-and^fiiry rigiufyirig that a 
shittbjm was in progress. The is the feast of a boy*3 

initiation to the monastic life—for a minimum of ten days* 
for years, or for fife if he has the vocation. Although it some¬ 
what suggests the equivalent of confumadon in the Christian 
Church it is in fact a bapdsm, when the novice— -shitiisung — 
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takes the equivalent of a Chiistlan name. In devout Buddhist 
families the boy remains at the f^amg for the whole of the long 
Buddhist Lent—for about four monthsj that is to say. It is a 
tremendously important oceadon in the family when a boy is 
ready for his Initiadon. Usually it takes place In adol^ence, 
but it can lake place at any age provided he can recite the 
prescribed passage$ from the scriptures, and it h common in 
families for a number of boys to have thdr shinifyu at the same 
time* to save expense* In villages, where the people are very 
poor, several families will combine; even so it is a great expensOj 
for many friends and relatives must he fed on these occasions. 
To give a jhinfyu For orphans is a way of acquiring great merit. 

The boy is dressed up in fine clothes and jewelIcryj 
symbolic of the luxury in which the prince Gautama lived 
before he renounced the world, received Enlightenment and 
became the Buddha; his face i$ powdered with he 

wears a special glittcriug head-dress, decorated with tinsel 
fiow^er^* He wears rings on his fingers^ gold chains round 
his neck. He is altogether as splendid as his circumstances 
permit. If the family is poor and cannot raise much jewellery 
for the occasion relatives and neighbours lend it; at all costs 
the boy must be splendid—as he has never been before in hb 
life, and never will be again^ even on his wedding day. He U 
so splendid that he b not even allowed to set foot to ground— 
like a girl at her car-boring festival^ another important but 
nothing like so splendid an occasion. The boy is set upon a 
horse, or in a finely decorated car—in towns li Is usually a 
car, or even a lorry—and taken on a round of calls to relatives 
and friends, and persons of importance in his village or town; 
ahead of him goes a band, and young men dancing and singing, 
on foot in vdlagea^ in towns—as I have seen it in Rangoon—in 
decorated lorries. 

When all thU h over he returns to hb parents’ house, 
where the head of the monastery to which he b to be admitted 
sits on a dais with other elders of the brotherhood. The monks 
hold their Ians before their faces to shield thdr gaze from the 
women present—who are all wearing their gayest silk l<^gjdst 
all their jew^ellcry, and flowers in their hair. The scriptures 
arc chanted, the boy makes hb obeisances to the 
removes hb fine clothes and wraps himself in plain wliite 
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cotton, and submits his head for the catting-off of his hair 
and the shaving of his head, which is done by a male relative. 
His mother and sisters treasitre the hair—his mother may 
even wear it to add bulk to her own hair* After the head- 
shaving comes a bath, and then the boy puts on his finery 
again and presents himself to the chief pongyi^ prostrating him¬ 
self three times before him* in the accepted manner of obeisance 
before a holy man, and in the correct Pah fbrmnla asks to be 
accepted, his hands clasped in supplication. The head of the 
pong/i-lg^aung then hands him the yellow robes and the begging 
bowl, and the other accessories of a which the parents 

have laid out in readiness. When he is robed it is formally 
announced that he is a member of the kyaung^ the chief p^tigyi 
gives a abort address, and then all the p^ngjiSi of whom the 
boy h now one, leave the house and walk in procession back 
to the monastery* Then the family and guests rise from their 
obeisances and proceed to make merry, with music and feasting i 
and sometimes there is pwi. 

Ai the I attended the boys were very young, not yet 

adolesccntn The jAm^ was being given by their grandfather, 
who was having them all done at the same dme—Han die prin¬ 
ciple, as someone irreverently suggested, that it was ‘cheaper by 
the dozcn^ One of them appeared to be not more than six or 
seven years old, a tiny iitde mite with a wluteucd face and 
arrayed like a little fairytale prince* WTien we arrived they were 
all carried down the stairs from an upper room and sat upon a 
silk-draped sofa. They wore pink^^dj^ and elaborate beflowered 
head-dresses, and white socks* They all looked extremely solemn* 
A great crowd of people sal on mats on the floor, the loud¬ 
speaker blared Westernized Burmese music, fans were 
distributed, green tea and bananas and biscuits brought; 
photographs w-ere taken. The front of the house appeared to 
have been removed for the occasion, at least in the main 
ground floor room. So many slippers had been left on the 
verandah that on Leaving it w'as difflciilt to know one’s o%sti. 

We stayed long enough to pay our respects to the occasion* 
admire the splendour of the candidates, and re&csh ourselves 
with the plain tea* It was odd to think that these powdered and 
jewelled little princelings would return to that house in the 
early morning of the following day, with the other poTigyis on 
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their roimdsj no longer the feted grandsons of the house but 
silent monks with shstven heads and downcast eyeSj begging- 
bowl m hand. It mxist be strange to be a motlier abasing 
herself to the groimd before a little pongyi son—tremendous 
pride and love must enter into that gesture of profound respect 
and humility, the traditional shikkii^ made kneeling low on the 
ground and bowing three times with the forehead and the 
palms of the hands touching the ground. Such obeisance is 
made before the Buddha images in the pagoda shrines, and 
it k made by children to show respect to parents* uncles, and 
aunts ; it Is always made to holy men, and commonly made 
by women when giving food to p$ 7 ig/is. 

After an inspection of some adult classes, foUowed by a meal 
in a bamboo house, and a short rest in which w'e drank plain 
tea, and those who wished to smoked cheroots or chewed pan^ 
we climbed back into the buJJock-cart, our next stop a visit 
to the community centre and a pQn^yi-kjmng* At the monastery 
we paid our respects to an old, old pongji reputed to be over 
a hundred years old, a frail little old man all sldn and bone 
who could barely raise himself on hU mattress to regard the 
visitors who knelt before him and made their obeisances. 
Outside in the brilliant hot sunlight children raced about 
and young men and girb of the literacy classes assembled 
under the flowering trees of the compound for yet one more 
group photograph. The old man in the yellow robes lay on 
his mattress on the floor of the dark bamboo room of the 
p&ngjri-kjtauttgy panting w^ith the slightest exertion, every 
movement an effort, even words seeming to come with difii- 
culty from the sunken toothless mouth, and bow could it be 
of any interest to himj I thought^ who w^c w'erc or where from 
or what we said, we who belonged to that land of the living 
from which he seemed already to have departed, so almost 
extinguished was the spark of life m him. Did he foci a^ny 
communication, 1 w^ondered, with those who had still a long 
way to go along the long road he had already travelled? 
Surely it is horrible to be so old, outliving everything but 
that feeble spark of lingering life. 

Coming out again into the external brilliance, I looked 
up at the window of the bamboo house and saw that the old 
monk had raised himself slightly ajid was peering out.... I do 
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not know why he seemed so lonely and pitilul, the poor old 
mao, for in Burma the old are loved and venerated, and cared 
for without anyone thinking; it in any way a burden. Nowhere 
in the East is there that callous impatience of the old charac¬ 
teristic of the West. But great age is lonely—it cannot be 
otherwise—^no matter how much loving care siurounds it. 

The final photograph taken, we set out in the bullock-cart 
once more, back across the paddy fields to Kawa. We arrived 
in the heat of mid-aftemoon and spent some time sitting on 
the comparatively cool marble Boor of the pi^oda drinking 
iced drinks—'made possible by the fact that tire pwk was to 
open that night and crates of bottles and the ice from Rangoon 
had fortunately already arrived, A few other people similarly 
sheltered from the heat in the shade of the pagoda; they 
merely sat, as we did, w'aiting for the heat to pass, as though 
it were a shower of rain. The bullocks were taken into the 
shade of a banyan tree, and nothing moved in the glare hut 
the inevitable gatmt pariah dog. It was not cool at the fi>ot 
of the Buddha shrine, but at least it was out of the sun and 
glare, and there were stone slabs against wHcb the back, 
aching from the bullock-cart jolting, could be rested. 

When we went on again, the bullock-cart went ahead with 
our baggage and wc went on foot. For a time we skirted a 
wide maidm where bullock-carts, their shafts upturned, stood 
in a semic-drcle in anticipation of the fmoL Far away in the 
distance, on a misty hill, stood a pagoda. U Ba Wan suggested 
that we might walk there, to the village of Phalay; it was 
about fi.ve miles away, he thought. I declared myself quite 
willing, since there and back would be only two and a half 
hours’ walking, and even allowing for time to visit the pagoda 
wc could be back before dark; but there were no other offers, 
and the idea was abandoned—or, rather, postponed until 
tomorrow. It seemed that if we left by bullock-cait at five- 
thirty in the morning we could be there and back tn time to 
reach Rangoon by mid-day. That was the plan, but it did 
not work out Uke that. 

In the meantime there was K.awa, so deep in dust that it 
seemed made of it, the trees white with it at either side the 
wide unmade main street, and the similarly wide unmade 
side streets each a miniature desert of dust. A continual traffic 
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of bullock-carts and bicycles and an occasional lorry kept a 
fog of dust perpetually drifiing on the hot air. The dust was 
so deep that it was easier to walk in it barefoot; U was hot 
to the bare feet but bearably so. 

We came e^’entually to a tall three-storey house lying 
back from the road across a dusty garden. It belonged to some 
Chinese people, but our host and hostess had only just returned 
from a journey and they were cither too tired or too busy to 
see us. We had been dotted an enormous and completely 
empty room at the top of the house. We deposited our baggage 
and bcdding-rolls, the men’s at one end of the room, the 
women's at die other. Then we unpacked a little, hanging 
clothes and towels on the wire line stretched the length of the 
room. Our clothes were so wet with sweat that they clung to 
our bodies like wet bathing suits. 

When WT bad cooled down wt went out one by one on 
to a verandah at the back of the house and poured water over 
ourselves, the water running away through the slats of the 
flooring. Then W'c trekked out into the dust again to go to 
another bouse to eat. We sat on the floor, our backs to the 
wall, in a long row, our feet tucked up under us, as etiquette 
demands, and with our fingers ate rice and curries from mats 
of banyan leaves spread on the floor before each person. 
When we had eaten our fill the banyan mats were cleared 
away, plain tea was served in little towls, and cheroots lit. 
The room opened its full length on to a verandah, so that 
as wc sat it was possible to see out into the broad street, the 
white dust now all one with the tremendous moonlight. There 
was an unending procession of people, laughing, calking, 
singing, on their way to the pwi, on foot and in bullock-carts, 
moving shadowily through the mists of dust swirling and 
wreathing in the silver light. 

Presently there appeared on the verandah young men with 
brimmed hats and khaki shirts, cartridge belts and guns; the 
police, it seemed, had arrived. The Township Officer tucked a 
revolver into his bell and w'c were off to the pwi ^. ,. 

The maidan, so empty in the aflemoon, was now crowded 
with people lltronging the aisles between the food-stalls and 
sitting on mats in the huge space before the open-air theatre. 
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The police inspector made a way for us through the crowd and 
conducted us to a low dais^ so iliat wc should not have to sit 
on the ground. This attracted a good deal of attention from the 
crowd, diverting their interest from the island of light tliat 
was the stage^ They gathered round, as they had done at the 
reservoir at MaJcyethyi, and stared at length and with great 
curiosiiy- 

Uniformed men moved about among the vast crowd 
examining widi electric torches the mats on which people 
sat. They were, I was told, the fire-guard* What makes one 
bamboo mat more inflammable than another I never 
discovered- 

It was endlessly fascinating sitting there under the tremen¬ 
dous fill! moon, alternately watching the distant square of 
brightness of the stage and the rapt moonlit facca of the 
people, faces that laughing or serious were always intent* 
Beyond the great mass of people the paddy fields were like a 
calm silver sea in the moonlight* 

Somewhere around two o^doefc, the moon stiU high in the 
sky, we left the seated crowd and joined the throng milling 
between the ft>od-stalls, and came out to the edge of the midan 
where there were openTronted and long trestle tables 

with benches set out in the open. We sat at one of the tables 
and drank plain lea and ate some kind of fish—prawns perhaps 
—^which we clipped into chilli sauce. Then, although we had 
to be up again at five, retraced our steps across the and 

through the deep dust of the street to the big empty room at 
the top of the thrcc^torey house. 

The endows of the house were low and came down to the 
floor, with iron grilles acrosSp so that lying on the floor it was 
possible to see out into the street. Nothing moved in the 
moonlit dust except an occasional slinking dog. Nothing 
moved undl the bullock-cart came soon after five, when the 
moonlight was withdrawn and the sun not yet arrived and 
everything was held in a grey half-Ught that if not exactly cool 
w^as at least breathable. 

In this grey light we climbed back into the bullock-cart 
and set out for the village whose hilltop pagoda five mil^ 
away was like a beacon. 
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Although the vilbgc was reputedly only five miles away 
across the paddy fields it took m two hours to reach it by 
bullock-cart- Its pagoda^ dark upon a hill top that seemed 
merged with the homon* was sometimes to the right, some* 
dmes to the left, as the track twisted and turned, but for a long 
time curiously never nearer. At that dme of tlic yearp just 
before the monsoon, when the paddy has been harvested and 
the cattle graze the hot dry stubble^ the village is an oasis in 
the mi ddle of burning golden desert* for the paddy fields encom¬ 
pass it on all sides. There are no roads to it or out of it. Only 
the tracks made by the bullock<ajrt$ across die paddy fields 
from the next village, which is a similar land-lcxked oasis. 

The hoovs of the bullocks and the wheels of the carts have 
worn deep ruts cadi side of the tracks, and the loose dust dies 
up like smoke. At various points across the wide plain long 
trailing coib of this dust weave tenuously dirough the heat 
haze like smoke from invisible trains as the carts lumber 
along the tracks. The yoked beasts plod on^ their heads down 
to the dust raised by their feet, their gaunt fianl^ continuously 
under the Qick and prod of the driverb whip. Somedmes they 
arc flicked and prodded into a short ambling nm ; then the 
cart creaks and bumps and the passengers squatting on the 
straw laugh or groan in their discomfort. It is as (hough the 
journey across the shadclcss plain has had no remembered 
beginning and can have no imaginable end. 

Then, blessedly, there is the sudden brilliant green of 
patches of ground-nut cultivation^ and now, only half a mile 
or so distant, tall dun hedges of bamboo. The pagoda hill is 
no longer visible; wc have at last moved in under it. ’We have 
come to the village. 

We enter it along a narrow lane between the tall bamboo, 
’ivhich in places arches ii over- The greenness and the shade 
after the dry stubble and the glare create an illusion of cool¬ 
ness. There are flashes of scarlet flowers asserting themselves 
among the bamboo. Sometimes the bamboo gives place to 
palisades of tall straight cactus, sultry with dust. Bamboo 
houses stand away from the dust of the lane, ivithdrawn into 
the privacy of small compoundSi ^bady with palms and banyans 
and koko trees. Small naked children run to the gates of the 
compounds to sec who comes. Dogs run out barking. 
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The lane emerges in an open space where market women 
squat among their fruits and vegetables at the foot of a big 
old koko tree decked with fluffy pink flowers. A rough road 
climbs gradually to a steep flight of dark brick step;^ over¬ 
grown with w^ecds and wild flow^ere to tlie base of the pagoda 
hill. We leave die biillock<art and go on foot along this road. 
We have been met and refreshed by ihe village head man— 
who is young and very good-looking—and various elders. I do 
not remembe:r seeing the child until 1 was aware of her standing 
beside a crumbling guardian lion on the pagoda hill. 

She wore a clean faded floral and her little oval 

face was heavily covered w ith tActJmAfij so that it was as though 
she wore a white mask. She wore her hair in the traditional 
manner^ with the circular fringe and topknot, and decorated 
with artificial flowers, both pint and white, the pink ones 
silver*tinsellcd, the wbitc ones equipped with gold leaves* 
She wore diamond ear-rings and a finger ring of what looked 
like—and probably w^as—a M6gok ruby. I posed her for a 
picture against the crumbling ckmtke at the top of the weedy 
steps and thereafter she was mine. 

Thereafter she gathered flowers for me, and held her 
gay painted sunshade for me against the sun. We made a 
difficult journey with the sunshade for she could not hold it 
high enough, since she was scarcely as high as my heart, and 
it caught continually in my hsur so that 1 must needs walk 
with my head bem. She conversed animatedly in Burmese, and 
I replied diligendy in English. That we neither of us knew the 
othcr^s language was of no consequence. We understood each 
other quite a$ well as many people who converse in the same 
tongue. We comprehended all the essendals—a mutual 
admiration, curiosity, sympathy, liking; and friendship grew 
with every step, ripening in a rnango-shower of goodwill. 

She conducted me by a scries of green alleyw^ays of short 
cuts back to the village, chattering all the time, holding the 
sunshade high—for all it was so impossibly low—taking long 
strides to keep up. In the bamboo house of the head man, her 
uncle, we were refreshed with coffee followed by green tea. 
When 1 went off lo wash my dmty feet she came with me and 
insisted on doing it for me, small fingers deft with soap and 
dipper and towel. She watched with rapt curiosity when i 
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unwound the plait of my hair and rewound it round my head, 
and rc-powdered my face. Back in the main room of the 
house she squatted happily beside me on the bamboo mat on 
the floor, quite unaware of the amused smites her devotion 
was arousing m the women among whom—with characteristic 
Burmese seX’^gregation—we sat. 

She was all devoted attention. Did I wipe the sweat from 
my brow she immediately fanned me. Did I replace the bowl 
of tea as too hot for immediate drinking she immediately set 
to work to iku the tea to coolness. Before I had completed the 
last mouthful of biseiut she was handing me another. She 
fingered my wiist-watch and the hem of my cotton skirt, per¬ 
mitting herself the small intimacies that Inendship sanctions. 
In turn 1 indicated by touching them my admiration of her 
car-rings and her ring. 

Immediately^ then, she was suddenly earncstj no longer 
lightly prattling. Something important was being stated; 
something urgent; something demanding tramladon. The 
women all round were now laughing outright. One of them 
interpreted, 

“She wants to give you her ear-rings and her ring, because 
you have admired them.” 

I was dismayed. "^Tell her,” I said, “that I cannot take 
them—that it w^ould not be right for me to take such valuable 
things.” 

The woman, still laughing, translated to the child. And 
instantly the eager light went out of the small face and 
the dark eyes glowed with tears. Her reply was urgent* 
insistent- 

There was more laughter and the woman who interpreted 
said, “She says she wants to give them to you because she 
loves you T* 

Now it ivas in me that the desperate need to be understood 
worked, straining taut along an edge narrowly emotional. 

her," 1 besought, “that it would not be right for me 
to take from her what has been givcii to her. But she may 
give me a Bower from her liair, so that 1 may wear it in my own 
and remember her always."^ 

“You express yourself very poetically I” 

“Words are my trade.” The human heart, too. But this 
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I could not say. The child*s face was lifted to mine and the 
dark eyes bcscechcd. 

"TcU her,” I begged. 

Amused, the woman interpreted and immediately the 
child’s tensed body relaxed as her hands went up to the gold 
ring encircling her topknot. She removed the ring with the 
Sowers attached and laid all in my lap. I separated the flowxrs, 
taking a spray of the while and a single blossom of the pink, 
and proceeded to secure them in my hair. Instantly she was 
kneeling up beside me, her small fingers weaving among the 
strands of my plait, and when all was arranged to her satisGic- 
tion she replaced the gold ring and the rest of the flowers in 
her own hair. 

Everyone was very amused, but what was between the child 
and me was secret and inviolable, and a child knows these 
things, inhabiting Its own private world, beyond reach of adult 
insensibility. Now the child was content and her hand never 
left mine, which it found secretly among the folds of my 
skirt as we sat together. Now her eyes were shining again, her 
face eager. My mind searched among the few possessions I 
had with me, for something to give her, and rejected them 
all. I, too, was possessed of gifis I was not free to dispose of. 

And now the last cups of tea were swallowed and it was 
time to go. Outside in the hot bright sunlight the bullocks 
were being yoked again to the cart. We went down the steps 
together, the child with my camera and her sunshade in one 
hand, her free hand clutching mine. She stood with me by the 
cart, holding the sunshade over me, its prong? catching in my 
hair, to the end. 

TJicn I bent and kissed her on botti cheeks and there were 
exclamations of laughter, but the child did not laugh, and 
what she said she said gravely. But I do not know what it was, 
and I shall never know, only that in one form or another it was 
good'byc. 

1 followed the others up over the wheel into the cart and 
we moved off through the heat and the dust. Everyone smiled 
and waved and said 'Come again’. The child stood in the 
front of the crowd. She did not smile or wave or speak. Only 
stood there, very straight and small, watching the cart slowly 
disappear into the green tunnel of the bamboo. 
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THE DELTA: BASSEIN, WAKIMA 
AND MAUBIN 


Before I left London Ram Gopal had said to me, “Try to 
visit my home town, Bassdn, before you leave Burma. You 
will find my sister there, Jasswang Sahgal. Just ask for *Daw 
Jessie*—'they all know her.” 

I made a note of the name hut said tiiat I could not promise 
to include Bascin in the itinerary. Bassein is in the Delta, and it 
did not ht into any program tliat the Attorney-General had in 
mind for me, or any independent plan; andno historic or religious 
interest attached to iL There seemed no reason for going there. 

But back in Rangoon Francis Story reported to me that 
in my absence a channing little old w.-oman had come into 
the bookshop be runs iu Gonnecdon with the Burma Buddhut 
World Mission and introduced herself to him as Daw Jessie, 
aster of Ram Gopal, When he had told her that I was in Burma, 
and that 1 was a fiicnd of her brotlicr’s, she became very 
Htcited, for it seemed she had read some of my early books 
years ago in India, and from my early autobiography formed 
a great admiradon for me, without ever espeedng that om 
paths would cross. But now that she bad left her native India 
she found herself in the same country, the same city. She had 
insisted that when 1 relumed to Rangoon I should be brought 
to the house where she was staying. Moreover, I had got back 
to Rangoon just iu time to meet her, for she was returning to 
Bassein the following day. From the point of view of the 
working out of Jturma it was all very intetesdng. 

We went to see her and I found a small sweet-foced elderly 
woman of great warmth and vitality^ she talked animatedly 
about her famous dancer brother, about my btraks, about her 
conversion to Buddhism, and finally msisted that we should 
go to Bassein for the week-end—where we should stay was not 
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very clear in the swift flow of her enthusiasm, but we had 
only to let her know by what 'plane we should be arriving and 
we should be met. . . . 

When we left her we had accepted the invitation and had 
agreed to fly on the Saturday, letting her know later by which 
'plane* 

“We might come back by river," Francis suggested. 

It takes two da>^ and a night to tnakc the journey by 
boat, but only half an hour to fly* 

Basscin, the second port of Burmaj, the place I went to 
‘by chance'—though the term is misleading—I liked better 
than any place in the Union- I was in more beautiful places 
and more interesting places, but no place spoke so much to 
my condition, with its busy waterfront and variety of shippingiH 
its profusion of green flowering treca, its beautiful pagoda 
hung with tinkling golden bells, tlicir music thin and sweet 
on warm air laden with the scent of tubex-roscs and joss-^sticks, 
its tri^shaw boys with bunches of white and pink jasmine on 
the handlebars of their machines* The streets of Bassein arc 
as unmade and deep in dust as anywhere else in Burma, but 
they arc not deep m refuse, not even along the waterfront* 
Basscin is a memory of crowding green trees, of crowded 
tall-masted ships, of fishing-boats, junks, and sampans, of a 
busyness of manifold human activities day and night; of piles 
of sweet-corn cobs, of heaps of earthenware water-pots grouped 
under a tree at a street-comer, of the evening wind whipping 
along the river, unexpectedly and blessedly cool—the blessed¬ 
ness of being able to breathe at last, and realizing that one 
had not known until then how great was the need to, and 
more than phyrically* To be with someone of one's own fashion, 
in one's own sort of place—*this the greatest blessing'* 

We spent a long time the first evening leaning on the 
railing of the waterfront, watching the moored ships, and the 
scudding little boats with curved prows, and fishing boats 
with spreading sails, watching the movement of the wind-^ 
ruffled water, breathing the precious wind itself, hardly 
talking, content merely to be. We had lunched at a pongyi- 
kjaung and spent the heat of the day sitting there, on mats, 
in segregated groups, making desultory conversation. Then 
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Francis had called upon the family of an old friend, and I had 
been carried off by an Anglo^Burmcse woman to meet some 
nuns at a convent—an Irish nun, and an English nun, and a 
French mother-superior. They had sweet laces and were firll 
of warmth and friendliness and excitement, and the Irish, the 
Lancashire, and the French accents came strar^ly in that atmo¬ 
sphere of palm trees and heavily scented flowers. TTicn it was all 
over, the desultory conversations and the eager ones, and the heat 
of the day, and the going to and fro in cars; now only the wind 
along the river, the tilt of masts, the lap of water, and a com¬ 
munion that blessedly dispensed with die need for words. 

TTie sun sank, drawing the swift twilight down after it, 
and we strolled aJong the waterfront where in small hooded 
boats men sat eating by the light of a single candle. There 
would be the play of the dim light on a brown body bare to 
the waist, and a sense of mystery where in fact was none. 
Dog;s curled up in odd comers, in the deep dust of the gutters, 
and against the stacks of firewood unloaded from the ships. 
A boy sat in the shadowy interior of a caK plucking a thin 
sweet muric from some stringed instrument. There was that rare 
feeling—if only it were possible to make time stand stiH, with 
neither rcturri to the known or going forward to the unknown. 

Tlie next morning there was a river party being given as 
a send-off to the D.C. who was leaving Bassein, and we were 
invited to join it. At the landing-stage I was reminded of the 
river trip from Mandalay to Mingun, so gay were the assem¬ 
bled longyis, so thickly had the thmuaka been applied, so festive 
were the female heads of all ages with jasmine and roses and 
frangipani. So large was this party that two launches had been 
lashed together to provide accommodation for everyone. The 
women and children were disposed to congregate mainly in 
the cabins on the top decks, though some of them sat on the 
deck in the bows, below, shielding themselves with the hand¬ 
somely painted sunshades for which Bassein is famous. The 
men were inclined to sit about on chairs outside the cabins, or 
Van against the rail; when they got tired of looking at the 
scenery they went into the cabins and sat on the floor and 
played cards. Servants were kept busy bringing trays with 
clinking glasses of whisky-and-icc. . - . 
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The scenery was imrcmarkablcj but h pleasant chug¬ 
ging along between ibc paddy fields^ where small white 
storks, the "paddy birds*, decoratively perched on the ridges, 
and past imrrow creeks fringed with the wide ragged leaves 
of wild bananas and plantains. Men fished from long narrow 
boats with brightly painted prows. Villages of bamboo houses 
huddled among plantains and palms- There were white and 
gold pagodas, their spires as slender as the palms that sur¬ 
rounded them. There were mangrove svvamps with grotesque 
roots dripping with slime ihnistiiig out over the mud of the 
foreshore. Wild blue water-hyacinths drifted in mid-stream 
on their clusters of broad flat leaves. The narrow creek which 
k had been mtended to include in the trip was omitted and 
our course changed, as news had been received of insurgents 
shooting at a boat which had gone down there- Potting at 
boats in narrow creeks was as popular with insurgents* it 
seemed* as potting at cats from the scrub at the sides of roads* 
Nothing much happened* apparently, when boats were fired 
on; tile passengers were w^amed to take cover* but as the boats 
were invariably taken by surprise it could be dangerous* A 
number of the river boats carried bullet marks on thdr sides. 

At the small village of Waldma we tied up and aoine of 
the passengers, including Francis and went ashore- But 

it was very hot and shadeless, and only the two bareheaded 
Europeans went any distance. “Mad dogs and Englishmen . - 

The water was pale blue and smooth as silk, and seemed 
to fuse with the pale blue of the heat-misted sky. At the other 
ride of the w'ater the land was a strip of bright green. There 
were boats with lateen sails, like huge white butte rBies- We went 
on for some distance* the hot sand burning our bare feet, but it 
seemed better to walk barefoot than have the sand forming a thin 
layer of grit inside one's slippers. Vfc came to a deserted 
J^aung^ and near it a large Buddha image under a shelter whose 
roof was now the merest trellis over-grown with wild vines. Tall 
cacti and bushes of dusty thorn grew' all round, and behind 
was a tangle of jungle. Not far from this abandoned shrine an¬ 
other Buddha image crumbled in a brick shrine which was in 
process of being swallowed up by the thick aerial roots of the 
great banyan Irec at whose base it had been erected. 

Whilst we were examining these ruins a number of youths 
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from the village emerged from all dircctioiu and stood 
watching. They all wore faded cotmn letigjfis, and one of 
them, bare to the waist, completed his ouifii with an old felt 
hat. We smiled at them and thereafter they escorted us wherever 
we went. That the white man should be wearing a lon^ was 
no doubt puzzling enough, but when he made his obeisances 
before a Buddha shrine which was in use their astonishment 
must have been complete. 

There were excitements in BasscLn. A Japans ship bad 
moored in a berth which had not been used for a long time 
and was in trouble. I was never clear what it was, but it kept 
the river pilots out of bed all that night and until the early 
hours of the morning. 

And then early the following morning insurgents shot up 
the pUot<uttcr as it was returning to Basscin along the creek 
we had avoided as dangerous some fifteen hours earlier. I was 
beginning to feel that an encounter with insurgents would be 
welcome, instead of arriving, as I seemed to, the day or a few 
hours after they had left^—or vice-versa. 

A few hours after the shooting up of the piiot-ship Francis 
and I passed the creek again in the steamer for Rangoon. 
We looked hopefully along the narrow water-way. 

He expressed my owm thought. 

“It would make a nice piece for your book if only they d 
take a pot at us.” 

But that sort of thing was clearly not m my Aarmu. itie 
river was peaceful to the point of dullness. PcMcfuI poTsgyt- 
kjaangs nestling among trees, in accordsmcc with monastic 

_trees to give them shade, and seclusion from the world, 

and to provide them with fruits—jack-fruits, coco-nuts, bananas, 
the cooling tamarind. Peaceful viUagcs where women drew 
water from the wells and men attended the fishing-traps, 
contraptions of bamboo and cord set at the water's edge. 
Peaceful pagodas glittering between their tall palms. And 
always the floating flowers, beautiful drifting weeds broken 
loose from the creeks where they sometimes formed so thick 
a carpet that the water was completely concealed. 

Serene and beautiful it all was, but after a few hours 
monotonous. Also the heat, as the day wore on, became such 
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that the scaicry would h^vt had to have been very escciting 
indeed to make it worthwhile moving away from the viciiuty 
of an electric fan- I suppose jf anyone had told either of us that 
we could spend eight or nine hours in a small hot cabin with 
conversation as the sole amusement wc should both have been 
scepde; but thus it was^ and by the evening there wis still 
more to say—and the satisfactory feeling that there w'Ould 
alwa^-s be more to say. 

We lied up at Maubin for the night and the two Europeans 
went ashore. 

It was near sundown and the red dust was rising from the 
unmade streets in a red-gold haze. Maubin is notorious for 
its mosquitoes and all the windows arc covered with perforated 
wire shutters, but it is a pleasant enough little town, with 
avenues of tall palms along its waterfront, wide avenues with 
houses set back in compounds thick with trees, the usual 
crowded bazaar streets, and food^talls lining the walk up from 
the quay. There are some Western-style shops with glass win¬ 
dows. In the forefront of the window of a tailor's there was the 
dummy of an incredibly foolishdooklng young man with a 
staring, determined do-or-die expression. With lon^ and iingn 
he wore knotted round hb throat a heavy black and white check 
wooDcn scarfp such as a ski-cr might wear, and the whole sur¬ 
mounted by an aggressively smart fell hat set at a rakish angle. 

When wc had recovered our cquammiiy after this startling 
encounter wc continued on our way to the pagoda, where we 
sat on a stone bench ai the side of the covered way up to the 
shrine. It was pleasant sitting dietc watching the people pass, 
usually in twos and threes, talking and laughingj the young 
men with thdr narrow hips and straight backs, the girls with 
fiowers in their hair and themselves like flowers in their bright 
hngjHs. At the end of the covered way there were small lights, 
secret and beaudful, in the dimness that shadowed forth die great 
Buddha image. The people moved silently on ihcir bare feet, and 
their voices were no more than a light brush of win^ in the still¬ 
ness, soft as the cooity-too of pigeons somewhere out of sight. 

Wc sat a long time in the peacefulm^, till the sun went 
down and the moon came up. Then through the arches at each 
side of the path tall palms emerged suddenly black against the 
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sky, and the broad strips of green silk of die b^nas and 
plantains dripped wiib moonlight; dripped and glistened with 
it, as though it were silver water. There were jasmine bushes 
somewhere near, filUng the air with a heavy sweetness. All 
round people lay sleeping on bamboo mats on the warm tiles. 
Pariah dogs curled up on the tr«tles used in the daytime by 
the pagoda flowcr*sellers. And always the shadoiwy, candlelit 
life going on in a kind of pagoda hinterland, in cavc-hke 
Tcccsscs behind the shut up stalls, blendmg the smell of frying 
with the scent of tuber-roses and the jasmine. 

The lights round the shrine went out, and all was darkness , 
with deep shadows laid aslant the tremendous moonlight, and 
there were no people any more. It ought to have conveyed 
something to us that the lights were extinguished and that the 
procession of people had liiushcd, that the silence and the 
moonlight were now one. But it was only when the dogs on ^e 
nearest trestle began to pick a t|uarrcl, snapping and snarling 
at each other, that we felt we had sat there long enough and 
got up and walked away, coming out into a world emptied of 
everything but the moonlight and the shadows. 

We walked back through the deep dust to the landing-stage. 
On the steamer and its flat there was a dull glow of light, and 
with the sight of it came a memory of the heat on board. It 
would be impossible to sleep in that heat; and it was anyhow 
too early for two people so nocturnal. By mutual consent we 
turned and walked along by the water, heading for an avenue 
of palms, in the opposite direction to the one we had taken 
earlier. There were a great many dogs wandering about, 
muzalcs to the ground, but no other sign of life. People in these 
pans, we thought, went very early to bed.... 

Then we realiacd that they had not gone to bed. There 
were lights visible through the cracks of the small bamboo 
houses at either side of the unmade road. The houses were some 
distance apart. From the first, as we passed, came the sound of 
bamboo clappers, such as arc used in orchestras. This had no 
significance until a few yards lartlicr on, passing another shut- 
up house, the sound was repeated. Then it seemed rxid—- e 
a signal. We came to cross-roads, white and mysterious in the 
moonlight, wdc dusty roads with dark crowding pdms and 
the occasional hut of a house, stretching in four directions. 
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From i house on one comer a man^s voice shoutedj unmisEaJt- 
ably challcngingly. We stopped, thcfi* startled^ xmeertain. 
Francis ^tnswered in English^ "We arc &om the ship.” 

No one emerged from the house from which the voice called, 
but the clappers continued to follow ns from house to house as 
we went on, and presently another voice chaUenged—more 
sharply this time. It was eerie walking in the white moonlight 
in a world which seemed inhabited only by prowling dogs and 
watching, hidden, suspicious people. Once a dog, taken by 
surprise, scurried from under a thorn bush beside us, snarling 
and yelping, and suddenly the stillness Avas splintered by barking 
and howling from all directions, far and near, it was horrible, 
as though a pack of jackals had been started up. I found it un¬ 
nerving and suggested that WT should go back, but my companion 
declared that there was no need to behave like Hansel and 
Grctel in the haunted wood just because a few dogs barked. 

So we went on, and presently we were beyond the houses 
and the following signals, and there was only a moonlit empti¬ 
ness of paddy fields, beyond the fringing palms, at one aide of 
the road, and the molten silver of the river by which we 
walked. We came to a sacred tree enclosed behind palings, 
with a lamp like a street-lamp suspended above, A little farther 
on there was another sacred tree, girdled round by a wooden 
ledge on which offerings could be placed. It was a Jfai shrine, 
the spirit reputedly dwelling in the trec^ Near it was a landing- 
stage, with a roofed shelter. A number of boats were moored 
along the bank here, each widi a candle bunung under the 
hood. In the uncovered prows men slept, without protection 
from mosquitoes. 

We sat on the planks of the kmding-stage, dangling our 
feet above the water. The mosquitoes were apparently busy 
ekcwiiere. We discussed rebirth and the continuity of life and 
the relentless logic of knrma. Our voices disturbed the sleeper 
in the nearest boat and he roused, uneasily, raising himself on 
an elbow and peering through the moonlight; but when he had 
reassured himself of our harmlcssness he settled to sleep again^ 
To many of the fishermen of the rivers these covered t^ats are 
their home. 

When we finally walked back the clappers followed us 
from house to house and the dogs darted from point to point in 
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the empty moonlight, but those who watched us unseen no 

longer challenged, . 

'fhe steamer, when we reboarded it, was quite as hot ^ 
we had remembered it. How the deck passcngcis slept on the 
bare boards immcriKately above the ftjmacc of the engine^ 
room seemed miraculous—men, women and children ^rled 
up among their bundles and pots. There were a numter ot 
soldiers, and pongjis, the robes of the latter brilliatU m the 
moonlight. The broad shining highivay of the over rncltcd 
into the sky at some point in infinity. Narrow creeks incandcred 
into etenuty through high jungles of bamboo. Ward s^pca 
of roots and branches, dripping with sUmc, lifted ^ost 
sinistcrly from the mangrove swamps. The white spires of 
pagodas floated with the quality of mirage in the tramluccncy. 
The moonlight seemed liquid on the broad fronds of Ae plaii- 
tains at the river’s edge. There was sdllncss without silence. A 
voice talking on the flat went on endlessly; there was the 
chugging of an engine. A shadowy figure fished with a rod and 
line from the side of the flat, symbol of hum^ patience and 
hope. Creeks and river and paddy fields were light as day, but 
it was a Ught suffused with the unreality of dream. ben we 
moon went down it was as though night had come. And then 
suddenly it was dawn with a rattling of chains, a commotion 

of shouting, a ringing of bells. . j 

Sometime during the day we learned that Maubm had re¬ 
cently had insurgent trouble and there was a nine o clockcurlew. 

There was a great display of forked Ughtmog as we ap 
proached Rangoon in the evening, though there was neither 
rain nor thunder. Rangoon from the river looked big and 
straggling, spangled with lights, with here and there the bl^c 
of neon lights. But remote from all the ganshness, and high 
above the crowds and shrill clamour, the Shwc Dagon Paya 
eUmmered Ukc a huge golden bcU against the ominous sky 
Beautiful the moonlight at Maubin, and the white sails at 
Wakima in the blaze of noon, beautiful so many ^ings m this 
land which wears the Irrawaddy on Its bosom like a golden 
necklace; but the Sh^-e Dagon remains incomparable, and to 
(ce it again at a journey’s end is to eitpcrience a lift of the heart 
and a sense of homecomings 
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THE SOUTMERH SHANS: TAUNGGYI 
AHD KALAW 


Steppikg out or the ^plane at Heho aiifidd into the com¬ 
parative Coolness of the Southern Shaiu was as much of a 
‘shock’ as stepping out of the 'plane on to MLngaladon airfield 
had been when I first arrived in Rangoon. Then I had for¬ 
gotten what real heat was like. At Helio, coming so soon after 
the time in the Dry Zone, and the sbadclc^s aridity of the paddy 
fieli of the Pegu district, I had forgotten what it was to be cool 
■ or the Northern Shans had by then receded into somethirig 
experienced m other worlds long ago^ 

It was cool. That is to say it was pleasantly warm. It was 
uie tort of w'cather which on the rare occasions when it occurs 
m England causes people to puff and blow and complain of 
the heat-—with the temperature wmewhere in the lower 
seventies. When I left Rangoon at eight o'clock that morning 
a servant gir had come rushing after me just as 1 was climbing 
into the car that was to take me to the airfield—she had brought 
my CMt, which had been hanging in the cupboard since the 
day of my amval. "TaunggyiT she exclaimed, and gave a 
demonstra tion of shivering. I declined to take the coat with me, 
rcmcmlwrmg Maymyo, which is also regarded by the Burmese 
as cold .Arid stepping out into the soft warmth of Heho I was 
very glad I had left the coat behind. 

Heho is some twenty.four miles from Taunggyi, the little 
town which IS the official capital of the Shan Site;, perched 
on a plateau some four thousand feet up in the hills. The road 

itself on die long climb up 
h^^i? "u ° landscape of quite incredible 

neater plain, seeming to 
stretch away in a haac of heat to an infinitely remote bori^n. 
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It ifl not bare and checkered mth paddy fields like the Hcho 
plain, but woodedj with a lake in the near distance called the 
White Crow Lake, and the plain itself is the Plaia of the White 
Crow, Some forty years ago a white crow was found there, and 
a white crow is sacred, like a white elephant or a Mdiite ^acock, 
because a bird or beast so rare and remarkable Is believed to 
house a being who will eventually achieve Buddhahood. The 
White Crow Lake Is said to resemble the shape of a bird flying, 
bvii I cannot honestly say that it looked like that to me, though 
I am prepared to believe that it does when viewed from a 
higher altitude. I saw' only a small irregularly shaped sheet of 
water glimmering on a plain %vhich like a vast and very 
beautiful park. 

There was the pleasant shock of recognldon of seeing again 
the dusty grass at the sides of the road shadowy with the small 
mauve wild flovrera w^hich I saw fir^t at Maymyo and which are 
everywhere in the cool hills. And there were the hooded 
faullock-carts again, and the tall pointed Shan hats and loose 
baggy trousers, but now instead of the gipsyish Kachins there 
were the Tai-Chinesc whose w'omcti wear what 

must surely be the most hideous costume of human beinp 
anywhere, consisting of black turbans and sbapdess black 
tunics and leggings of rough material hke serge. Silver rings 
round their Ic^ denote whether they are married or single. 
A young woman seated on a grassy bank under some trees at 
the side of Lhe road numng a child was unexpectedly beautiful, 
with the ugly black clothing stripped away, her flesh a cool¬ 
looking deep cream. 

The setting ofTaunggyi is beautiful in the extreme, the 
town itself nothing very much—Chinese and Indian shops at 
each side of a busy main road, some Chinese hotels, a market 
place, unmade pavements; a nondescript sort of place, but at 
least the streets arc free of refuse, and if pariah dogs exist they 
are unobtrusive. The town is flanked at one side by a high 
wooded hill, its highest point known as ’the Crag , where there 
is a Buddhist shrine. On the lower slopes of this hill, vrith 
wonderful views out over the plain, there arc many charming 
houses set in gardens fiiU of flowers and blossonung trees, the 
homes of guvemment ministers and state officials. 

There is also a rescrv'oir up there m the woods, a place 
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wlic^ deep green jungly beauty of lush vegetation, bamboo, 
and brooding dark water is contradicted by a nisdc bridge and 
ucat unadventurous paths* Up there on those wooded slopes, 
too, where an avenue of big old ban^^m goes off from the road, 
chmbing a little, there is a small pagoda and a 
Tlierc arc no less dian twelve potig^i-fgpmmgs to ihb small town. 

At the other side of the town there arc bare grassy hilb^ on 
one a pongji-kjintmg^ on another a huge upright golden Buddha 
image in a wooden shelter with a platform in front of it. From 
up here die plateau reveals itself as a valley full of huddled 
houses, Sowering trees, and sunshine. From below, when the 
sim sets behind the multiple roo& of the monastery with their 
upturned gables, and the great roof above the shrine, all seems 
black lacquered on a crimson seteen^ stylized, and Japanese. 

But the greatest beauty of Taunggyi is its flowering trees, 
which are everywhere—the mauve blossomed jacaranda trees, 
the cassia trees with their papery scentless blossoms of bright 
pink that fade to wliiie near the end of their flowtriug, the 
feathery strawberry pink blossoms of the tall koko trees, the 
pendulous, heavy-scented white lilies of the belladonna trees, 
the scarlet lilies of tile flamc-of-the-^forest trees, the burnished 
gold of the gul-mokur^ the yellow of die pfdiJttsuk trees that 
bloom three times before the mangoes ripen and the rains come 
and ihe New Year dawns * - . all these and many more, with 
poinsctdas and frangipani and purple convobmlus and wine- 
coloured bougainvillea, and a fleshy orange coloured honey¬ 
suckle throTrvn in as it were for makc-weightp 

The travel story of every traveller in difflcult places—-and 
from the point of view of travel Burma is a difficult place— 
must be to some extent a story of the struggle to get the permits 
and the transport to achieve the desired ob|cciivc 3 * That in 
Burma I was the guest of a government organization, and the 
personal guest of the Attorney General made possible for me 
a great deal that would not otherwise have been possible—or 
which would have been possible only as the result of a good 
deal of running round after permits, I was fortimate in that the 
matter of permits and police registrations, and aimed escorts for 
insurgent areas, was all, as the Americans say, ^taken care oT 
for me through tlie Attorney GeneraFs office, and transport by 
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road or air to each place was arranged by the Buddha Sasana 
Coimcih But oucc in a place a certain amount of initiative was 
necessary to get out of it again^ as witness my departure from 
Kyaumc, and my difficulties regarding transport at NyaungtL 

Also, betwcein getting transport to a place and out of it 
again there is the problem of getting trampoit whilst there to 
sec what is to he seen. And in the East, where European nerves 
fray easily^ and where the Western nodon of efficiency has 
made little heiidway* all the problems present themselves as 
a little larger than UTe-size. There is a sense in which Kipling 
was right that as between East and West ‘ never the twain sball 
meet'—because their mental and emotional orientaiious are 
fundamentally different. 

In Taunggyi my difficulties began immediately on anrivaJj 
for I found that it had been arranged for me to stay at the 
school-house, a bungalow in the large school compound. 

“You will like it," declared the Anglo-Burmese wife of a 
schoolmaster^ who met me at Heho. **You have a cassia tree 
right outside your door. And an Indian servant to look after 
you. He will cook English meals for you.” 

"Am I to stay there alone?” 

^*Yes. You will have it all to yourselE” 

"I think I shall be very lonely.” What, I wondered, bleakly, 
was 1 expected to do, all alone in the school-hot^Cj after I had 
eaten my solitary meal? It would be the Circuit House at 
Bhamo all over again. I had a feeling I was not going to stay 
at this school-house. 

As soon as we entered the big compound I knew quite 
certainly I would not. The cassia tree in full bloom at tlie road 
side of the compound was a wonderful sight against a back¬ 
ground of hills, blue sky, and massive white clouds^ But the 
bungalow was some distance from tlic rest of the school 
buildings—a solitary inmate would be a great deal lonelier 
than in the Bhamo Circuit Housei where at least the butler 
and hi 5 family lived at the rear, I am quite used to being alone 
and capable of being alone without bang lonely* But being 
alone in famihar surroundingSj surrounded by one's own Litres 
and Penates and with plemy to occupy one, is a very different 
matter from being alone in a strange place in a strange Lind* 
I was not physically afraid to be alone there, but I was afraid 

p 
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of the loncUnesa^ And in some indefinable way the place itself 
repelled me—almost as though it housed some J'faS hostile to 
my presence. It was not an emanation of evil,^ but of rejection* 
The rooms were dark and desolate. There was a small sitting- 
room off the verandah, and opening out of it a school-room 
with pilcd-up desks and forms. At the back was a small umn* 
viting bedroomj and adjoining it the empty desolate kitchen 
quarters and the usual cement-floored bathroom. 

Even the broad bnght sunny daylight could not make the 
place seem other than dark and desolate and intolerably lonely* 
No doubt when its ow*iier was thercj with bis pupils and 
colleagues about, books set out^ and the place ahve and warm 
front being lived in, it assumed a quite different air* Eut this 
was a place &om which the owner had been gone some time, 
on leave; it was a shut-up place—a place that was not expecting 
anyone* It was certainly not expeedng me. 

I did not unpack my suitcase* 

“I cannot stay here/^ I said, firmly. I added, Would 
stay here — alone 

"Oh no! Nothing would make mej^^ Her VDicc rang with 
dismay. 

“I wonder who lacked the imagination to think that I 
w^ould 

"I think the Rcsidenl arranged it for you/* 

understood the Home Minister was making the arrange¬ 
ments for my stay here.** 

*'He is away at present/' 

^'You said the jeep was coming back at three o*clock to take 
me anywhere 1 wanted to go. I would be glad if you would tell 
the driver to lake me to the Resident. He may have some 
suggestions. If he hasn't I have an introduction to a Mr. 
Richard Aldworth here- ** 

“Mr, Aldworth—oh yes. Perhaps you can slay at his house/* 

“Perhaps. We will first see what the Resident has to say. 
But now, before the Jeep comes back, w*hat do I do about a 
meal? I am famished 1“ 

It w'as by then about two o*clock, and I had eaten noliung 
rince six-thirty in Rangoon. 

“The servant h out. He has gone to the bazaar to buy 
things for youn He will be back soon. No%v 1 must leave yon/* 
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When 1 was alone I rummaged in my Shan bag and fished 
out a banana—that great standby of the East. I sat in fkmt of 
the empty grate eating it and wondering whether the Southern 
Shans were going to prove as difficult for me as the Northern 
Shana had bcen^ I flung the banana peel into the hearth and 
went out and walked round the compound and toot some 
pictures of the beautiful tree, then went back into the house 
and sat down feeling tired and dispirited and in great need of 
a cup of tea. Hearing a step I went out on to the verandah 
where a young ghl in European clothes stood bearing a tray^ — 
and on the tray unmistakably a teapot. 

^‘Mummy aent you this over/* 

'This* was a poi of tcaj^ bread and butter, fried eggs- I sat 
at the tabic and ate my first and last meal in the house. Whilst 
I was eating it tlie Chief Education Officer arrived to invite 
me to dine ai his house that evening* He would send a car for 
me, he said* I told him, ^^Don't send it here. Fm not staying 
here. I don*t know where I shall be. You had belter get in 
touch with the Resident/* 

Fortified by the tea I no longer fdt dispirited* but purposeful. 

The big and noble house which k now the State Guest 
House was once the Residency. The nc^v Residency h a house 
much too small for its purpose, the more so as U Thaung Pc, 
the present Resident, has a family of young children. He took 
my defection from the school-house amiably enough. But what 
to do with me? 

‘*You could stay here*'* he said, ^*but you would not be 
very comfortable. There arc, as you see, children.** 

Yes, I saw that there were children. I also heard them. 
There was a great sound of children in the house, and they 
bobbed in and out of doorways and smaller ones appeared 
earned in arms. I told him tliat that was aU right, that 1 liked 
children, and that I didn*t mind how uncomfortable I was* 
I was quite happy to share a room with children* 

It was more or less settled that I should stay there. Then 
there remained the problem of what to do with me* What, he 
asked, was my program? I replied that I hadn*t a program* 
as I didn*t know what there was of interest in or near Taunggyi. 
In n few days, however* I wanted to get to Kalaw. 
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**Thc problem is transport,” he murmured. ^*Thc day after 
tomorrow the Prime Minister arrives and then all available 
transport will be required.” 

I cotUd not* I gathered, have arrived at a more difficult dmc. 
I pointed out that the arrival of U Nu the day after tomorrow 
did not affix: t today or tomorrow* There must be something 
I could do tomorrow, whilst trausport was sull available* 

”Thc difficulty is to find someone to accompany you— 
everyone is busy, preparing for the visit/* 

But having won the batdes of Kyaumc and Nyaungu I was 
not prepared for retreat at Taiinggyi^ 

“Do I need to be accompanied to Kalaw?” I inquired* 
'^At Kalaw you must spend the night. Let us draw up a 
program/* 

Had all the difficulties of escort and transport suddenly 
melted away? But mine not to reason why. Whom did I wish 
10 meet in Taunggyi? I wished to meet Daw Mimi Khaing, 
and Mr. Richard Aldworth. Also^ on his return, the Home 
Minister. Daw Mimi KJiaing I would meet tonight at dinner 
at the Education Officer’s house* Mr. Richard Aldworth we 
could call on this afternoon. Tomorrow I could make the trip 
up die Inle Lake and sec the leg-rowers. The day after I could 
go to KaJaw% When I got back the Home Minister would have 
retumed. Tlie Resident made notes and did a litdc telephoning, 
and children peeped round the open door shyly, and outside 
in the bright clear sunhght there was the long-drawn single* 
note wInsUe of a bird endlessly repeated, and a little distance off 
the aununery monotony of a cuckoo. I was introduced to the 
Resident's Wife and riitcr, and then with hU sister we set off to 
find Mr* Aldworth, of whom Leigh Elstim had spoken warmly 
to me down in Merguj* 

He proved to be an Anglo-Burman with a Burmese wife. 
I gave him the letter from Leigh Elsum and he was immediately 
cordial. Whilst die Resident and his sister WTie talking to Mrs. 
Aldworth her husband asked tnc where I was staying. 1 told 
him, ”At the Residency, 1 think, though the Resident assures 
me it will be very uncomfortable.” I told him of my revolt in 
connccUDn vrith the school-house. He said, simply, “You cati 
stay here if you Uke/* 1 diought that I would likc^ for I Uked 
Richard .Aldworth and liis wife, and 1 liked his pleasant ch^et* 
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tike house set far back from the road at the end of a long 
narrow garden full of English summer flowei^. But would it 
not offend the Residentj I asked^ since it was more or less 
setded that I should stay there? Richard Aid worth said, “i 
think he would prefer that you should stay here—he hasn't 
much room in his house.” 

So it was arranged, and 1 was given a tiny room to m^-scir, 
and the pretty beauty-prize winner daughter, Vanda, came in 
’—and I discovered that if encouraged Mr^. Aid worth would 
speak English, and I felt very much at home^ There was even 
a charming E tde cat to remind me of my own* Perhaps after all 
the Southern Shans were going to prove less difficult than the 
Northern states^ ^ ^ , 

In the morning, before the mists had dissolved from the 
deep valleys, an official and his wife, sent by tlie Resident^ 
came round in their car^ with the usual servant tucked away 
in the back with the hampers of food^ and we zigzagged down 
to the plaiu and ran for some time through paddy liddSp where 
women in high pointed Shan hats moved forw'ard in long lines 
pulling up the young paddy for uansplandng from the nutsery 
beds to the flooded fields. There were a great many pink 
buffaloes—huge naked-looking beasts used for ploughing, 
though the Government urges the use of oxen for the purpose, 
as more proficient/But tlie people do not take easily to new 
ideas, and the buffalo, which likes w^atcr, is the traditional 
beast for the task. 

The litdc lakeside town of Nyaungshwc with its wooden 
balconied houses and high hiUs behind is like a Swiss mountain 
town, though ramshackle and untidy as a Swiss town could 
never be. Its unmade streets arc clean enough, free of refuse, 
but plenty of gaunt pariali dogs prowling about, and bitches 
with skinny puppies gambolling round them. Here we took a 
long flat-bottomed boat spread with bamboo mats, so that 
slippers were removed on entering itt as on entering a house. 
The boat carried an outboard motor, but for some time, as we 
moved through weed-locked creeks lo the open lake, it was neces¬ 
sary to paddle. This weed is the watcr-liyacinlh which drifts on 
the rivers. It covers the creeks so thickly in places that the water 
is completely hidden over; a boat must cleave a way through it. 
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For some time after leaving the creek we chugged doviTi a 
narrow watemay with green cultivated lands at either ^dCj 
sometimes fields green with the gra$s-Iikc blades of the young 
paddy, sometimes with the young com. Occasionally there 
were patches of flower and vegetable cultivation—^the flowers 
mostly asters—raised a few mehes above the water. The paths 
bctw^cen them are waterways, hig enough to take a narrow boat« 
In the rains they become flooded and have to be pumped out with 
a watcr^whed. Tlierc are bamboo houses which stand on stilts 
in the whaler; in the rains tlie water risc$higb up the stilts, but not 
to the floors. The people live mainly by fishings though some 
cultivate their watery market-gardens, and w^ork in the fields. 

We soon met with the leg-rowers, and a fine sight St is when 
four of them stand one behind the other, each with a right 
leg hooked round tlic oar, ^walking’ it through the water. The 
oar is manipulated like a punt pole, but the leg hooked round it 
gives it a greater impetus than is possible by hand. Sometimes 
going through ihe creeks our own boatman would use an oar in 
this way. The bamboo is thick at each side of tlie creeks, and 
beyond the bamboo the paddy and wheat fields. Again and 
again it was necessary to atop the engine of the boat and cleave 
a way through the green carpet of water-hyacinthHi There were 
Bocks of teal winging over in formation, and when we passed 
the w^ater-villages buffalo immersed with only their heads above 
water w^ere in danger of being run over by the boats. 

After a long time in the creeks wc came out to the broad 
open lake flanked at one side by high hlUs. At the far side 
the golden spires of pagodas emerged from among group 
of tall palms. Here wc were among the diousands of floating 
islands of the lake* each staked with a bamboo pole tltrough 
the middle to prevent it drifting* In places the islands have been 
marshalled into rows to mark off the fishing*gmunds. Bamboo 
houses on stilts stand on small p'ecri islands very little bigger 
than the Space occupied by the house itself *An eagle perched 
like a parrot on a bamboo stake pinning down an island. 

Wc went out to a ‘rest-house' in the middle of the lake. 
Here whilst the servant and the boatman prepared the food 
wc had brought with us wc leaned on the balustrade as on the 
rail of a ship and watched the multitudes of fishes moving Hkc 
shadows throi^h the clear deep emerald water, and the fishings 
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boats mth their cone-shaped basket-nets which occupy about 
two-thirds of the length of the boat itself. 

We had just finished our meal and were leaning on the 
balustrade again idly watching the water when another boat 
came up the lake and lied up at the steps of the rest-house. ^It 
contained two large Americans, a young Anglo-Burman girl 
and a younger girl. One of the Americans was very big and 
pink, with a hirsute bexly stripped to the waist. Both came 
asliore with glasses of whisky in their hands. They had come up 
from Kalaw that morning, it seemed, where they were staying 
in the hotel. They had heard about me—the big one had 
addressed me by name—at Nyaungshtvc—where they had bad 
some difiiciilty in getting a boat because of me, though how this 
could be since I was ahead of them was not very clear. They 
invited me to have a drink. I replied that it was not yet sun¬ 
down, but with bud laughter they declared that it was time it 
was. The bigger of the two had bright blue eyes and reddish 
hair and an Irish name. His fiicnd was smaller and less voci¬ 
ferous, with a slightly ’superior’ air. He carried an expensive- 
looking camera. 1 asked him ifhe had taken any good pictures, 
and he said that so br he had only taken two, because he 
hadn’t seen anything worth photographing. I mggested that 
there were some very beautiful pagodas, to which he replied 
that pagodas were ’’a dozen a dime”. . . . 

# 

We went on, hurtling through the water at what seemed 
like speed-boat speed. We pul in at a village, but we could not 
take die boat up the creek as a market was on and the creek 
was already full of boats' we had therefore to walk up the 
creek from boat to boat. Some of the boats were so old and 
flimsy that they tilled precariously as we stepped into them; 
others were half-decked with iron plates which the sun bad 
made burning to the fret. My hostess bought an earthenware 
pot for half a and a hugcjack-fnnt, which is like a Rugby 
football in shape and like a hedgehog to hold. There yt^ 
A clothing market, but things were cheaper in Taunggyi, 
I was told. We scrambled back through the boats—the 
boatman carrying the earthenware pot and the jack-fruit— 
and continued on up the lake. We came in Jialf an hour 
or so to the weaving village of Inpawkon, where some of the 
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houses stand on piles in the water^ others on small pieces 
of ground just big enough to accommodate them* The rattle 
of looms is audible Irom some dbcance away, for there is 
a loom in every house. We went ashore and into one of the 
lionscs and sat on the floor and drank plain tea and examined 
some of the kngn lengths woven in beautiful designs from 
Chinese silk. Most of the silk woven in Burma is imported 
from China because the Buddhist rule about not taking life 
applies in the matter of the chrysalides of silkworms, w'hith 
must be suffocated in their cocoons in order to prevent the 
destruction of the threads of the silk. Silk is groiivm in Burma— 
in Prome, and south of Mandalay—but silk-gro'wers are a 
despised section of the community^ like fishermen and slaugh¬ 
terers. Like the fishermen they live apart, moaUy on the hillside, 
where the mulberry bushes essential for the sUkworms thrive 
better than on the plains. But the home-grown silk ts coarser 
than that imported from China^ Sir George Scott (Shwc Yoe) 
spe^ of die Shang using vegetable dyes *obtaincd from 
various jimglc seeds;^ rootSj fliowersj leaves^ and bark*, but the 
present-day Shans appear not to have heard of vegetable dyes* 
In this house at Inpawkon 1 was shown the tinfi of chemical 
dyes, and when I told them about the vegetable dyes used for 
dyeing the tweeds woven in the small xowm and villages of the 
West of Ireland they were interested but manifestly puzzled. 
There were several looms in tliis houae, and some of the designs 
being woven were very intricate and fine, demanding a great 
many shuttles. The work is slow and highly skilled^ therefore 
the linished prtxluct is expensive. I bought a four-yard length 
for seventy-five Ajfatj—that is to say a little under £6. The price 
originally asked was eighty jt/air, which my companions 
declared was too much. It seemed to aiford them satisfaction 
to bargain, and this five kyals reduction—rather less than ten 
shillings—was regarded as a triumph. 

The house stood on piles on very little more ground than 
would Support it. Chickens ran about below. The suirounding 
houses were very close, with narrow lanes of water between. 
From every house came the rattle of looms. Some of the houses 
stood With their feet in the water; others on their tiny islands; 
some were several storeys high, like old Englbh mill-houses, 
others, like this one, one-storeyed and balconied. On some of 
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the patches of ground were plantains and sweetcom; there was 
cii'cn a palm or tivo* There was an odd sense of peacefulness in 
the busy clatter of tlic looms. "The water people work harder 
than the land people,"^ said my companions. They themselves 
had Uved there during the Japanese occupation, having fled 
from Taunggy'i ; the Japanese did not trouble the water* 
villages—they had no use for them. 

Returning in the later afiemoon sutishinc we passed an 
evening market in th e shape of boats laden with flour, fmit and 
vegetables, sweets, spices, clothing, calling at the houses. House¬ 
wives did their shopping squatting on the lower steps of their 
houses, the boats swaying gently below them. But others were 
going shopping by boat to the open shops and stalls perched on 
sdlts in the water. There was a great and colourful busyness on 
the lake wherever there was a village. The bright colours of the 
hmg^is w^as reflected in the water and the open^^fronted shops 
gave back colours as brilliant and as varied. 

\Vc called at a p&ngyt~kjaung on its island of sunbaked mud. 
In the pagoda there was a dark shrine with a golden Buddha 
image surrounded by flowers and guttering candles. My 
hostess lit Joss-sticks and candles wtuch she had brought with 
hcr^ leaving some as a present for the 

Now as we returned to the crccka across the glimmering 
water the palms darkened against the sunset. Here and there 
a white pagoda with a golden hit caught the sunset glow and 
seemed to become part of all that soft radiance. Then we 
turned into the green lanes of the creeb, where tall poles 
thrust up to mark out the waterway through the wilderness of 
bamboo and weeds. Sometimes boats passed us, going up* 
stream, and then our boatman would stop the engine so that 
these laden boats^ propwllcd by leg-towers^ or paddled, would 
not be subjected to a strong backwash. So laboriously the 
people moved their boats through the weeds that our powerful 
engine seemed an affront, an injustice. But when a boat pro¬ 
pelled by leg-rowers bounded forward in long strong leaps our 
fussy mecImnJcal noisiness seemed merely vulgar. 

Back at Nyaungshwe the bamboo mats from the boat, our 
tiffin-carriers, our b.askcts of crockery, the earthenware pot and 
the jack-fruit bought in the lake village market, the sun- 
umbrellas, were transported hack 10 the car, and we sat for 
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a while in an open-fronted room attached to a garage and 
drank plain tea, and the silk I had bought at Inpawkon was 
examined and admired and the emt inquired- 

Before leaving NyaungshwT w^e visited the palace of the 
Sawbwa, We walked through huge dismantled state rooms^ 
where aD that was of interest was a six-foot stone candle and a 
huge drum;, both tied to a post in the thTonc-roorn. Actually 
the Sawbw^’s elder son acts for him, as the Sawbwa himself, 
who was previously President, is now the Speaker in Parliament. 

The Sawbw'as, as such, ate on the way out, already divested 
of their ruling powxr, yet, it seems, reiaimtig a certain lingering 
moral influence wer their peop le. Most of them have residences 
in Taufi^yi, bui, also^ most of them main tarn thdr pakca, 
and, I was told, '^the people always like it wben the Sawbwa 
comes back to them.“ Kcvcrthclcssi when independence came 
they wTre voted out of power. But as they are given the first 
offer of posts in the new Administration their temporal power 
has merely been traTtsferred to another sphere- 

The day after ’"operation Inic Lake' was the day of the 
Prime Minister's arrival, and 1 knew that it would be useless to 
attempt to organize transport to Kalaw or anywhere else. 
Bunches of white roses were brought to the Aid worth house in 
the morning—to be made into a bouquet for prcsentaiion to 
the Prime Minister's wife, I learned. 1 pointed out that they 
were far too full-blown for the purpose. If the bouquet was to 
be of ^vhite roses there were some excellent half-opened roses 
in the garden^ I ventured to suggest* Vanda thereupon went 
dow'n the garden with ^ pair of scissors, followed by the 
gardener carrying the basket, to gather tlicse more suitable 
blooms. When they were brought into the house they were 
handed to me, with about two yards of wliite rilk ribbon and 
a hank of bamboo straw. 

^"If there are not enough flowers we can get morc^^’' said 
Mrs. Aid worth* 

“\ou mean you want me to make the bouquet?” 

**Wc Cannot do it. We do not know how.” 

Mother and daughter smiled sweetly, confidently^ then went 
off to attend to the matter of Vanda’s court dress, the dressing of 
her hair, the stringing of the jasmine she would wear in it* 
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Mr. Ald%vorthp pasrfng through the kitchen j where I stood 
beside the table doubtfully regardiog the pile of roses^ the bam-^ 
booj and the length of ribbon, remarked cheerfully, “You’ve got 
yout work cut out 1” Then he too went about his business. 

1 had never made a bouquet for presentation before, 
though I had made up a good many bouquets of flowers from 
my English garden to give to friends. In a formal bouquet, I 
thought, the flowers would need wiring into position here and 
there, and the coarse strips of bamboo which had to serve for 
tvire tvere clumsy for the purpose. And since f was to make the 
bouquet 1 would have preferred to have selected the flowers 
for it my^dfl 1 ncededp I decided, a great many more than had 
been supplied to me. I took a kitchen knife and went out into 
the garden and cut some more roses, pink as well as white, and 
some long stems of blue delphinium^ It all took some time to 
arrange satblhccoTily, lacking any wire, but it all looked well 
enough when finally done, decked out cfFeclivcly with a fine 
white mist of gypsophila. It wa$ just a pity that at the very end 
I pricked my finger, shedding blood on the white ribbon, but 
with a litdc dexterous retying it did not show, and what the 
prime Minister’s lady might discover later should she untie the 
ribbon tvas not my aflair; all I was concerned with was the pro¬ 
duction of a professional-looking bouquet for presentation. ^ . 

I did not know untU the last minute that ! was expected 
to attend the reception* I then hurtled into my long skin, atuJ 
having no long-slccvcd blausc as required by the foimahty of 
the occasionj draped the velvet stole over my bare arms, 
tucked carnations into my hair, and ran down the steps to join 
Mrs. Aid worth and Vanda in the car. 

It was pouring with tain. It had rained all the mormtig, and 
now in the afternoon it was raining harder than ever—-a deluge 
of rain. We drove to the Residency, vifhcrc another young girl, 
also a beauty pri^c winner, stood at the top of the stc^ holding 
a bouquet of red lilies—to be presented to the Prime Minister. 
Like Vanda she wore her hair in the ceremonial style, with the 
tress at the side of the face, and decorated with strings of 
threaded jasmine. We sat about for a time at the Residency— 
I have no idea why—and presently got back into the ear and 
drove off to the State Guest House, 

Here the reception committee waited at the top of the steps 
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in two large sex-segregated groups, the genllcmni on the wide 
terrace adjoining the porch, the ladies imdw the porch iisdf. 
There was an assortment of ccstumes, Shan, Burtnese, Indian. 
Very scimbly the getiUcmcn kept back against the French 
windows, in the shelter of the balcony above. There was a great 
coming and going of cars and jeeps in the deluging rain. Some 
armed police boys took shelter under the trees at the bottom 
of the long curved drive that sweeps up to the house. 

TiVith Nlrs, Aldworth and Vanda and the girl carrying the 
red lilies I took up a position at (he top of the steps, just out of 
reach of the rain. \Vc seemed to wait Ibr a long time. Then at 
last the Prime Minister s car arrived and a lady wearing a fur 
coat over her hngyi got out, with a little girl at her side, and 
V^da came ibrward and presented the boutjuct, which I was 
relieved to sec was still holding together; then U Nu himself 
stepped out looking exactly like all the pictures of him, and the 
other girl presented the sheaf of red lUies. U Nu went straight 
up the steps and joined the gentlemen. Then llie local ladies 
and the European in their nudst were presented to tlie Prime 
Ministers wile, and we adjourned with her Into the room 
immediately inside the porch, U Nu in tlie meantiTnc had 
already adjourned with the male members of the reception 
committee to the room beyond. And there we all sat in our 
sex-segregatioii Ibr about fifteen minutes, the Prime Minister's 
wfc with the bouquet across her Jap and her litiJe girl at her 
side, and the ladles at each side of her making conversa- 
tioti with her; once she looked in my direction and obviously 
inquired who I was. 

In the room beyond, die round pleasant face of the Prime 
Minister, sumounted by the turban with ihc crisp bow at the 
side, was visible. Someone handed him a sheaf of papers. The 
rooms were dark from the rain storm, and it was a little time 
before an orderly hurrying to and fro got the electric Ught 
turned on. After about fifteen or twenty minutes the Prime 
Milder got to his feet and the party broke up. U Nu and his 
army werit up die stairs, and cars began to move up in the 

pourmg rain to the bottom of the steps. 

But by th^ ihe rain bad turned to hailstones. They were 
ofan astonishing sire, and both men and women ran out on to 
the terrace to pick them up, putting them into their mouths as 
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though th^ were sweets, aod pressing them to their eyes—^ 
hailstones, I was assured, were very good for the eyes* Servants 
came ninoing with ciunblers to collect these litde balls of ice. 

When the storm abated the sky across the garden was 
burnished gold, against which the jaearandas stood out 
hyacinth-bluc;, part of the sky^^s wild splendour. 

At the bottom of the drive the police boys were excitedly 
gathering up the hailstones, and the water was running in 
rivulets by the grass verges of the road. 

With the InJe Lake trip accomplished^ and with transport 
so difficult, there seemed no point in lingering in Taunggyi, and 
I called again on the Resident to discuss means of getting to 
Kalaw, He telephoned Sao Tun E, the Home Minister^ who 
was now back, and a jeep was promptly dispatched to take me 
to him at his pleasant English-style residence high up on the 
wooded hill. 

This Minister of royal house I found possessed of a quiet 
charm and graciousness* With great courtesy he told me that 
I could not have wished to jotmiqf to Kalaw at a more con- 
\Tnient time, for U Tun Lu, the Assistant Resident, was 
coming to Taunggyi that very afternoon^ and I could go back 
with liim in the evening. The jeep which had brought me was 
at my disposal; I could sen d it back from Ka 1 aw» 

1 used die jeep m the afternoon to virit the colc^I hilltop 
Buddha, and when ! got back my host inquired if it was too 
early to suggest a drink Tor the road\ We agreed that as it was 
the last drink we could be having logether^—anyhow In 
Taunggyi—the sundo^Mx point might be stretched. Whikt the 
point was still being stretched U Tun Lu arrived with his son 
Richard and Sao TpVin Kyi, the Sawbwa of Pindaya. 

Wc set off in comtjy, with the Sawbwa*s car leading, then 
m^-sclf alone in the jeep, and U Tun Lu and his son in the rear. 
We headed straight into the tremendous sunset. I do not know 
whether it was in fact an exceptionally beautiful sunset, or 
whether it owed some tiling of its radiance to my late host*s 
hospitality. . . . 

'fhe toad rigzags down for some eight hundird feet to 
Kalaw^ At some cross-roads, at dusk, the Sawbwa's car left us, 
and sliortly after wc were entering the hill^ncirded little town 
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of Kalaw, Iti the fading light a white pagoda surrounded by 
satellite pagodas was visible in the middle of the town. Along 
a wdc street of shops we ran out of the tovm and into a broad 
shallow valley and turned up past a police-barracks into a 
pine<overed hilUncss, at the top of which was a charming 
English-style bungalow in a terraced garden> It was one more 
journey’s end, for "I can put you up,” U Tun Lu had said. 

In the morning I set out with U Tun Lu's son, Richard, 
and another young man, his friend, who was also staying in the 
house—they w-ere both medical students—and a jeep load of 
amted^ police, for Pindaya, famous for its caves. It seemed a 
long time since I had Lravcllcd with an armed escort—there 
had, in fact, been none rince the journey to Pegu, 

The day became surprisingly hot very quickly and the 
front of the jeep became an oven. We travelled across paddy 
fields and potato fields, and the cartli was as red as the Indian 
plain. We came to the village of Pwihia, huddled among green 
trees, shady and peaceful and curiously ’English’. There was 
no sign of life in i ts sleepiness, only the crowing of a cock in the 
near distance emphasizing a kind of summer somnolence* But, 
it seemed, all was not as idyllic as would appear,, for the people 
grew potatoes and cabbages which they sent to Rangoon, and 
what they produced was in excess of demand. There was a plan 
afoot to induce them to grow groundnuts as a more profitable 
crop. 

We were on our way to the Haw. the palace of the Sawbwa 
of Pmdaya, where we were to lunch. Pindaya buddies beside 

j If * thickly wooded hills, over which march 

hundreds of small white pagodas, culminating in a shrine haJf 
way up the foremost hill, which holds the famous caves. There 
were women batlting and washing clothes under a big old 
banyan tree overhanging the lake, ihdr voices and laughter 
eairying across the water. 

The Haw is a little out from the lake. It is small but built 
m (he ornate style of the old Mandalay palace, with a multi¬ 
plicity of roots and upturned gables. It has an appearance of 
age, but w« in fret built by the present Sawbwa’s fatiier. It is 
approached through a shady garden above the road, with 
jasmine-covered pergolas and tall trees. Brilliant coloured 
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lowering creepers cascade down over the brick v^all—a dull 
red^ again m ihe Mandalay manner—to the deep dust of the 
road. Opening out from a great bare hall of a room on the first 
floor there is a square verandah with window's set between 
thick pillars of glass mosaic^ and in the middle^ under a gabled 
tujTctj an ornate shrine with a gold Buddha image. One of 
the w'lndow^s opens on to a while foreground pagoda^ with a 
park-like vista of pines flowing away to the head of the lake. 
The occasional group of tall palms look oddly out of place in 
this landscape of pines and firs. 

In the big room ou tJic first flcior we rested awhile after the 
heat and dust of our journey, the Sawbwa and his sister sitting 
with US. Blue-covered chairs were ranged round the waMs and 
blue curtains flew out from doorlcss doorways. And as though 
to complete the colouf'schcme a pair of swallows flew in and out 
with a blue flash of wings through the open windows. The 
room wa$ rendered paladal by its very bareness, as though 
fumislicd by its ovvn loftiness and by the strong bright sunlight. 
It had dignity, which clutter nev'cr has. And this Shan prince 
and princess were two of the most dignified human beings 1 
have ever had the pleasure and privilege of meeting—slender, 
graceful in their movements, gracious in their manner, but 
grave, a liiLtc withdrawn, widi thatjr rac sais qmi of people in 
whose blood there is generations of authority. 

Tlie princess accompanied us to the eaves, squeezing in 
with us in the jeep. A rough road winds up die hjUside to the 
foo t of the long steep covered way to the shrine at the entrance 
to the eaves. Here we left the jeep and our footwear and went 
on up the high brick-built steps up to the platform in front of 
the shrine. Immediately Inside the huge arch of the entrance 
to the caves, to the left of the shrine, there is anotlicr shrine, 
smaller but very ornate, and littered with a profusion of faded 
artificial flowers^ hanks of human hair, dusty paper fom and 
roses, silk umbrellas—dusty oficrings of every kind, and on the 
ground aJI round the scattered wrappings and packings from 
candles and joss-sticks—the usual litter left in the wake of 
ritualistic worship. 

As whoever w'as supposed to act as our guide through the 
labyrinth behind the shrine was not to be found a workman 
who had been sitting on the ground with another man having 
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a meal tmdcrtook to do so. He went away and came back with 
bamboo torches—hoHow bamboo stuSed with rags soaked in 
kerosene. Richaid^s frieiid elected not to come on the tour of 
the caves. He said frankly that he disliked them, in which he 
had my sympathy, for I myself dislike caves—a dislike into 
which a mild claustrophobia enters, combined with the 
irrational fear that the guide wiU lose his way. But the young 
man was not collecting material for a book, and I was, so I 
resolutely turned my back on the sunshine and faced into the 
gloom. 

These Pindaya caves are immensely high. At dmes even 
holding the Baring torches at arm’s length above the head it 
was imposdble to make out the tops of the vast caverns. There 
are Buddha images everywhere. On dusty ledges and in niches 
high and low, carved out of the rock faccj and hundreds of 
them in mass formation in eaves below caves* so that one peers 
do^vn on to them, ghostly figures momentarily revealed in the 
wavering light of the torches—hundreds of Buddha imagesj 
above, below and all around, half lost in the shadows and 
coveri^ with the dust of ag^. How did they all get there? My 
companions could not tell me. They had always been there- 
Yes, but who put the Jirst tlierc, and why? Maurice Colhs 
suggests^ that ^thcre must have been for centuries a guild of 
sculptors at Rndaya, w^ho sold their work to the pilgrims*. 

The bulk of the images are near the entrance; as you pene¬ 
trate deeper they loom only occadonally from niche or sliclf, 
and tlic great caverns seem the lonelier for not being peopled 
with these stone figures. In places w^atcr drips from the roof 
somewhere up in the heart of the hill, and the stones underfoot 
are slippery with slime. At one point the water gathers in a 
pool known as the Tairy wdl", though it suggests evil spirits 
rather than fairies. There is a cave down through a hole where 
aichemy is said to have been practised, and a platform at the 
top of some rough-hewn stone steps where weaving was donc” 
though why anyone should wish to weave in a dark cave by 
torchlight was not explained. At the end of a long grim passage 
there is a small hole leading on through the hillside and which 
is, according to the legend, the old road to Pagan—three 
hundred miles to the west. At one point our guide lit a candle 

1 In x.nlr ^ tht Stuutt (Fitbtr & Fabcf), i93tB, 
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—^whether he bad brought tt with him or found it there on the 
boulder beside die track I have no idea, but when we turned 
a comer 1 looked back at that small flame in the horrible 
darkness and thought that I had never seen a more forlorn 
symbol of loneliness. Surrounded by the blackness and silence 
and loneliness it would sU there with not even a bat for company 
undl it expired in the darkness. I felt a kind of pity for the 
small thin lonely flame, the only living thing in that drcadfii! 
hollow deadness. 

It was a relief to emerge again Into the hot bright sunlight 
and lean on the rail of the pagoda platform and look out over 
the park-like wooded plateau. On the way down we met an 
old man wearing the baggy Shan trousers and high-pointed 
hat. He wore the hat balanced on top of a towel turban, and be 
carried a stick with an iron prong, his eyes searching the 
grasses and shrubs and weeds at the sida of the steps as he 
mounted to the platform. He was looking, said the princess, for 
merfirinal herbs growing on the upper part of the hill, sancti¬ 
fied, and therefore made more efficadous, by their projdmity 
to the shrine. 

Back at the palace we found the table laid for a meal in the 
big room where the blue curtains blew out from the doorways 
and the open windows framed the sun-hazy distances. Our 
host and hostess had eaten before we arrived, but the Sawbwa 
wandered in and out, and his sister sat with us. Afterwards we 
all sat again on the blue chairs and drank plain tea ; the men 
smoked cheroots and I wandered away wife) the princess and 
took some photographs. 

‘Tiow do yop pass the time here?” I asked her. 

She told me, read and knit—and we play chess.” 

I had a sudden vision of them isolated there under their 
turrets, a fairytale prince and princess in an enchanted tower, 
ent off from the world. Actually there are many more than the 
two of them living thcre^-othcr members of the family. For one 
thing the Sawbwa is married, though we did not meet the 
Mahadevi, who is the daughter of a deposed Sawbwa, 

Smabwa is the Burmese corruption of the Shan Ss9 Hpiti 
meaning Heavenly Lords of Shan. Formerly the princes who 
ruled the Sh.'in States called tlte[nselvesA^f^ 7 uvt-.fl^fo, meaning 
the Sunrise Lords. Now thdr sun sets; such power as they 

(i 
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wield is only moral, and the Resident is set in authority oyer 
them. They no longer live in princely splendour and are being 
steadily absorbed into the new administration. Maurice CoUis 
writing of them in 1938 as ‘Lords of the Sixosei*, in his book of 
that liile—tliis being the name applied them by the Burmese 
kings—was unwittingly prophetic* They had to pass with the 
changing limes, as the princes of India had to pass; but though 
Uiey have been voted out of power they cannot, li seems, be 
altogether voted out of the afFections of the people—-at least of 
those of the older gencradon. The Sawbwa was personal and 
real to them; the central Government is remote as Rangoon 
itself But the sun is setting now for the princes, as it long ago 
set for the kings, and it rises upon a new order* 

r had been recommended by Maurice Collis that when in 
Kalaw I should call upon an old friend of his, Noel Whitingi 
who was, he said, 'a great authority ou the country'* I had 
already encountered Inm in the pages of two of Maurice 
Collis's books and was interested to meet him in person, 

I found him in a delightful stone cottage perched on a crag 
above a w'ooded valley crossed by a stream. Beyond the valley 
the great hills folded into each other till the farthest seemed to 
melt into die sky* Because in Rangoon I had heard Noel 
Whidng described as a -recluse' I had expected to meet someone 
difficult, aloof and perhaps eccentric* I found a taU, grey- 
haired man of distinguished appearance and pleasant easy 
manner, who rciceived me very cortfiallyi and it was exciting 
to be in a house so full of books—from floor to celling—and 
flowers and beautiful things. The house was as full of books and 
beautiful dungs when the Japanese arrived on the scene in 
1942, but even whilst he wassuU living there they came In and 
helped iliemsclves, and protests to the scries of commanding 
officers did not prevent it* though such protests were sometimes 
sympathetically received* 

Eventually they helped themsdves to the owner of the 
house as well. For ten days they shut him up m a garage, then 
transferred him to the local lock-up for six monthsp the first two 
of which he was kepi with nothing to do and nothing to rcad-^ 
he w'as surprised, he said, when be learned that dial peritMi was 
only two months—“it seemed much longer.'' He spent another 
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six months as servant to the Japanese Chief of Police in Kalaw, 
then he was sent to Lower Burma) to a prison camp in Tawy, 
where they set him to work chopping wood. This camp, he 
said, was **t|uitc horrible", and I did not care to ask for details. 
When he got back in 1945 the little house was still there, but 
it had been completely ransacked. A few things which he had 
given to friends to hide Ibr him were sa-ved and eventually 
restored. 

1 found him singularly unembittered by his experiences. 
The Japanese, who had been initially reedved as liberators, 
were eventually hated and resented. For one thing their face- 
slapping technique was intolerable. From liberators they 
became ‘Fascist Dacoits', as U Nu records in his Suma 
Under the Japanese. But they were not all offensive in their role 
of occupiers, and to be able to concede that, when you have had 
your possessions—including art treasures collected over years 

_looted and your whole library burnt, and been yourself in 

solitary conlincmcnt and known the horror of the prison camps, 
indicates a rare spirit of detachment. 

With Noil 'Whiting 1 called upon a Burmese lady, the 
widow of an Irishman of title, who had shown great courage 
during the occupation. Her wooden house, with its wall 
bangings, books, and tiger skin rugs on the polished floor, was 
one of the most delightful Burmese hoi^es I was in. I met there 
her daughter, who had escaped into India when the Japanese 
came in, I asked her how she had got there, and she answered, 
amplv, “I walked." 

She had been in the epic exodus through the Hukawng 
■Valley. It had taken her, she told me, about three weeks to do 
the three hundred miles. Up to two hundred thousand people 
—English, Anglo-Burmans, Indians—arc said to have started 
on that desperate trek, but less than twenty thousand got 
through—that is to say one in ten. 

Kalaw seemed to me the most beautiful place I had seen in 
all my travels throughout the Union, and it was pleasant 
walking and talking with Noel Whiting, but having visited 
Plndaya, and met the Sawbwa, there was no more 1 could 
usefully do there, and it seemed time to descend from the cool 
plateau and return once again to the sweltering plain. 




(XIX) 

LOTUS A^^D RAljYBOW 


Although I did not stay to see in Rangoon that aspect of 
culture represented fay the dancing, pageantry and tableaux 
of the the watcr-festivah I did secj earlier on, a 

very fine expression of the national culture in the shape of an 
exhibition of dancing given in Rangoon by the students of the 
Mandalay School of Fine Arts. The students arc children 
whose ages range from eight to the early teens. They come 
from all parts of the country and all types of homes. They are 
dedicated children in that when they have been accepted for 
training at the school—and they are not accepted unless it is 
initially clear that they have a natural talent—Jevodon to the 
fine arts becomes their vocation. This is not to say that their 
conventional education is neglected; righdy it is felt that these 
young artists and potential artists must be broadly educatcdi 
for they must understand the ideas and emotions they interpret 
through their art—on the principle that >vithout knowledge 
there caji be no interpretation. 

I was, quite simply, charmed with them. They were lovely 
children ; lovely young people. Watching them I remembered 
the children, little children and older children—children who 
were really young people—acting in plays of their own invent 
don at A. S. NcilFs school. There was the same vividness and 
vitahty, the sense of huge enjoyment^ and utter unscif- 
consciousness. And all as brimfuli of peraonality as the dancers 
of the great days of the DiaghiHev ballet. These children, too, 
brought persona tides of a vivid order to bear on a finely 
perfected technique, so that all they did was exciting and 
moving. It was all so very much more than a display of 
technical skill; it was the demonstration of a living art- 

Thc children dance to the traditional music of drums* 
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flute, brass, and such is their physical grace and personal 
charm that they mate of simple exercise in rhythm, done to 
the accompaniment of only a drum, a feat of the utmost beauty, 
quite one of the most dcllghtTul items in the whole repertoire. 
Continuing from these basic exercises the program develops 
Burmese dancing through its various phases—which includes 
the Siamese influence—to the present day. The latter is at 
once livelier and less conventionally ordered—and much less 
graceful, .^^s at the pwis^ clowns play their part with ribald 
jokes and burlesque both during and between the song-and- 
dance numbers. The clowning affords scope for their acting 
ability, which is of a remarkably high order, and for the 
expression of iheir very individual personalities, For clowning 
demands a very special quality of communication between 
actor and audience. So huge was their enjoyment of what they 
did that sometimes their ovm laughter broke tlurough the 
acting. 

And so infectious was thdr sense of hilarious fun that they 
carried the big adult audience with them every inch of the 
way, in laughter as uproarious as it w'as sustained. They 
played for a week in Rangoon to packed houses. I went twice, 
and each time a standing-room-only audience gave them a 
rapturous reception—and Burmese audiences, though they 
laugh readily, are normally not much given to applause. Their 
advent was something bright and fresh and shining and qport, 
in Uiat raucous city of the cinema loud-speaker. The success 
of the visit of the young dancers of the Mandalay School of 
Fine Arts to Rangoon indicates a lively interest on the part 
of the general public in the traditional culture, but more than 
one such enterprise will be needed to maintain dial interest 
as a bring force. A great deal could be done, and perhaps will 
in droe be done, through the Burmese film industry. A start has 
been made with the filming of the Prime Minister’s play, 
Tht PtopU Win though this is not concerned with any 

manifestation of the people’s culture but with political ideas, 
and Is more anti-communist propaganda than art. At present 
Burmese films tend to be ‘glamorous’ musicals, with the music 
—judging by the recordings loud-speakcred through the streets 
by way of advertisement—either Indianized or ’\S''cstcrni2ed. 
If the dosing and dancing of the students of the h'iandalay 
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Fine Aiii School could be Blmcd and distributed throughout 
the country, taken in mobile units to the villages, it would be 
an important and valuable first step in the right direction- 
Though the towns have greater need of it than the villages, 
who have not yet fallen under the generally corrupting 
influence—morally and culturally—of Western films. 

The Consdtudon makes public health a first care of the 
State, and a good start has been made with medical and 
dental inspections at every school* State and private* and 
wcU-equipped mobile units visiting outlying schools and hut* 
merits ; but at the time of writing {summer, 1954) there arc only 
twelve hundred trained doctors to care for eighteen milliou 
people, and only seventeen dentists—dentistry docs not 
attract students as readily as medicine in spite of scholarslups 
being available. 

Tlie Government is expanding iraming faciLities and has 
established a Health Institute for the production of vaccines 
and for research w'ork. In an address to the Army Officers at 
their Fourth Annual Conference in the summer of 1953 the 
Prime Minister declared that It was the country's need and the 
Government's aim to produce a thousand qualified doctors 
a year. But even with the opening of new M^cal Colleges it 
seems only possiblej at present* anyhow, to produce five or 
six hundred a year* and Lu the meantime* when only some 
fourteen or fifteen doctors are being turned out in a year* the 
country must be largely dependent on foreign doctors. It is 
confidently believed, however, that in about five years* time 
there will be sufficient Burmese doctors for both civil and 
military' purposes. No less than eight hundred Health Centres 
arc being set up throughout the country, and the School of 
Healtli Assistants is hoping to train one hundred and twenty 
workers a year to man them^ These centres will supply 
*midwives, public health nurses* lady health visitors* vaccinators^ 
rural health inspectors and health cducatora\ When there are 
sufficient doctors available the Health Service will function 
as an auxiliary service* 'leaving the Medical Service free to 
concentrate on its o^vtt special sphere*. 

The Govcrtiineiit has announced plans for compulsory 
national smicc, for both men and women, divided into 
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agc-gToups; it is expected that the plans will take about 
two years to completei The plans ait to be thotough, to ^avoid 
both evasions and wastages, and will include the conscripting 
of 'reasonable nuttibcrs of selected doctors, engineers, ^cic*i for 
the armed forces and other priority programmes’. It ts added 
that ‘compulsion may perhaps be softened a Utile by com¬ 
pensatory factors such as reasonable remuneration and other 

amctiitics’. . 

A big drive is also being made to get girls trained as 
nurses. Before the war nurses were Anglo-Indians, Anglo- 
Buimans, and Karens, and nurang was at about the same 
level socially as domestic service was in Bngland. It is only 
since independence that Burtnese girls have begun to emerge 
from home and into professions, and thanks to Daw Khm Kyi 
(the widow of the murdered Aung San), Chairman of the Social 
Services Council, nursing has become a respected profes¬ 
sion, and training coutscs are now open to girls of middle 
school education. After three years’ training they may take 
post-graduate courses and speciaUae. Fhe Govenuncrit is 
hoping to turn out about two hundred trained nurses a 

year. . . ■ 

There k also a great shortage of teachers, both pnmary 
and secondary. Special intensive training courses for teachers 
have been organized by the Government to speed up the 
supply for the primary schools and have proved very successful. 
There are now six of these two months* courses every year 
and it is hoped to produce six thousand primary school teachers 
a year in this way. 

f^idawtha is a word commonly heard and seen in print in 
present-day Burma. It means more than Welfare State. It 
means, really. Ideal State. The Prime Minister, in his iggj 
address to the Army Officers, declared that Pjidawtfta was 
more than ‘the clearing up of the mess causi^ by war and 
insunection, repairing of swampy roads, building bridges, 
railways and houses, producing more rice, timber, oil and 
minerals’. A country could not be called I^idawtha imless it 
abolished ‘the evil system of class exploitation, of crimes, of 
disease, of retrogression, of ignoramuses. . . the 

Prime Minister made it clear, U much more than material 
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Achi^^enicnt+ ^l^tcn^Ll achiCTemcnta siomc would be *likc: a 
gHltcring golden monastery wiiliout anything insidc% 

Ma5$ Mucatjon, in developing commimiiy spint and the 
sci^c of CIVIC rcspjonsibility, makes a valuable contribution to 
Pjidawiha. Its material contribution is the estahJishing of five 
thousand monastic schcxsls to meet the educational need in 
areas where ihcfc arc—as yet—no State Primary Schoobt ^tid 
where such sclioob as exist arc short of teachers and accomjxio- 
dation* It was calculated that on a basis of forty pupils to a 
school some two hundred thousand pupils could be catered 
for by this scheme. Through the press and radio U Than 
Aung sought the ccKjpcration of monks and village cldcra 
throughout the Union for the scheme. 

195^ Afass Education Council drew up a Five Year 
Plan. It began its activities in sixteen districts, had twenty-four by 
^954> plans to have thirty by 1957, tvith seventeen hundred 
organizers as against the six hundred and sixty^fivc of [954. 
Thc five thousand monastic schools of the original 1952^55 
plan are to become eight thousand, catering for three hundred 
and twenty thousand children, and Summer Vacation Social 
with adult education classes^ arc to be 
established in thirty districts, catering for five hundj^ed thousand 
people. 

Of equal imf>ortance is the rehabilitation scheme for 
young men who grew up with guns in their hands as guerillas 
in the resistance movement during the Japanese occupation^ 
rnany ofwhom became insurgents of various political denomina¬ 
tions when the present government was formed. 

This^ is a really Itnaginativc scheme. Normally the party 
Or coalition of parties in power round up their active 
opponents and shut them up in prisons or camps. The govern* 
^ Union of Burma set out to coax them into the 

fold and rc-educate them, and it has to an astonishing extent 
succeeded. To the Ministry of Public Worb it added the 
Ministry of ft chabihEatioii, with a Board for the formation and 
running of a RchabiliiatJon Brigade. Tesday there arc Rehabili-' 
tanon Centres at Promc^ Meiktila and Aloulmein, in addition 
to Aung San Myi>—“Aungsan Town/' the big centre fourteen 
nuics out from Rangoon, 
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Tht scheme was iiutiated by Geocfal Aung San as cafly as 
(946, with the idea of finding cmployntcni for cx-scrviccmen 
aod unemployed youihs, who were to be organised in a 
brigade for the rehabilitation of the war-ravaged countryside. 
When Aung San was assassinated in July 1947 various of bis 
colleagues continued with the scheme, though it developed 
upon somewhat difFcrent lines with the dare-up of tmurgent 
troubles. The scheme was extended to include surrendered 
imuTgeiiis and unemployed refugees. The first battalion of the 
Rehabiliiadon Brigade, consisring of over nine hundred 
officers and men, was formed in May 1950, with headquarters 
at the model town founded for the purpose and named Aung 
San Myo, in memoTy of the martyred General, Seven more 
battalions were formed by the end of 1951, bringing the 
number of officers and men up to over four thousand. 

Tlie men wear a senti-military uniform and the Brigade 13 
semi-military in organization, though it is purely voluntary. It 
is hoped that all who join will remain for two years, so that 
they may thoroughly learn a trade which will equip them to 
caTO a living outside, but they are free to leave if they weary 
of the life, and a few do. The men arc paid eighty kjais a monih 
—alx>ut £6 —^and get free accommodation, uni form, and 
equipment, bui they must buy their own food. At the end of the 
two years the plan is to get them redismbuted to towns and 
villages to make room for newcomers, *to keep up the supply 
of new blood" i there is recruitment all the time, and the small 
pcrccniagc of failures mates room for the ncwcomeis. 

There are neat brick-built bungalows for the mamed 
members of the Brigade, and rows of double-storeyed barracks 
for the unmarried. It is planned to build a modem school for 
the children, and to develop training in Collage Industries 
for the women. The men are taught the basic building trades— 
bricklaying, carpentry, etc,—and as the scheme develops it is 
hoped to train about four thousand members of the Brigade 
every year in technical and vocational subjects. Trained and 
semi-trained squads are sent out on constructional work 
under skilled supervisiunj and during the past two years have 
worked on the eonsimciion of air-siripa^ rcservoiTS, roads, etc. 
Qualified engineers are loaned as instructors fiom the Public 
Works Department, It is hoped to train some of the more 
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intelligent meinbers of the Brigade as sanitary inspcctosr^ and 
health assistants to look after the health and hygiene of the 
community. 

'Fhe Rehabilitation Board is convinced that the ardsan 
training centre at Aung San Myo in particular ‘will eventually 
become "A Uni vend ly for Workers" where a regular flow of 
disciplined^ eflficicnt and responsible technicians will be 
started and maintained to meet the exacting demands of grow¬ 
ing industries and projects in Burma, li firmly believes also 
that this seat of learning for lower classes will solve major 
problems of uncmpIo>tnentj discontent, low productivity, and 
even the present lawlessness in the country.* 

The Rehabilitation Board could be right. The scheme is 
quite as imaginative and exciting an expression of faith in 
human nature as the Mass Educatioii scheme^ with which it 
sharc-s the honours of being a wise government's most valuable 
contribution to the achievement of Pjidawtha* In these two 
great schemes the rainbow may be said to have appeared on the 
Burmese hori^oUj after the storms of war and occupation and 
civil war. It is going to turn out fine again; finer than it ever 
was. It is not the dew which is on the lotiis, but the rainbow. 

When the evening of the farewell dinner party at Themis 
Court came and I tucked frangipani into my hair for the last 
time I felt both happy and sad—happy because this honour 
was being so gracefully paid to me, and sad because it was the 
end of a great adventure. Sometimes it had fdt like an adven¬ 
ture in loneliness; at others an adventure in friendship; and 
alway$ a search for the soul of a people. 

1 think I did glimpse something of that soul. I feel that 1 
did, and in such matters the heart kriow$ more surely than 
the mind* It was to be glimpsed not only in the rapt faces 
kneeling before the flowers and the candles at the pagodas 
everywhere, murmuring the eternal reminder of the transience, 
suffering and change that is life, but m the laughing faces at 
the pwis —seas of laughing faces as rapt in laughter as in 
devotion. It was to be glimpsed sometimes In the grave beau¬ 
tiful face of a young monk, or in the face of an old one so 
heavily mapped by the years as to seem centuries old* It was 
in the serious face of a young bridegroom in the deep south. 
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in the eyes of a child in. an ofT-thoroad village, tn the Itxik of 
love in an old man’s face as he contemplated the sunset glow 
on the red walls of old Mandalay. 

It was in the songs Daw Aung Kyi sang at my farewell 
party in a voice soft and thin and sweet as pagoda bells. I do 
not know what songs she sang, to a thin plaintive music of 
strings and dulcimer, only that they were traditional, that they 
were old, and one I think w'as about love; I do not think that 
otherwise it could have been so sad. Yet the Burmese people 
are not at all a sad people; they have none of the deep Indian 
melancholy. They are an essentially gay people, who laugh 
easily, and love Ktes and festivab. Perhaps they arc the only 
really happy people left in the world. 

They have every reason for happiness. They have a most 
beautiful country w'hich is rich In all that its peoples need, 
and In which there b room for all without crowding. They 
have a religion in which they profoundly believe, and one 
which offers them a philosophy that gives meaning to Ae 
otherwise meaningless chaos of life. They are not cursed like 
the West with possessiveness. I never found any Burmese home, 
rich or poor, cluttered with Utings. Nor people amassing 
wealth for its own sake, as in the West. They know that 
there is no virtue but only enslavement and illusion in posses¬ 
sions. So they give thdr wealth and thdr greatest treasures 
to the pagodas ; and in the vicinity of the pagodas, which 
speak to them of the transience of life, they t^c their simple 
innocent pleasures, and part of their pleasure is to make 
Utile oflfcrings of flowers and candles at the shrines of the 
Enlightened One, who turned hb back upon all possessions 
and taught that in craving in all its forms lay all sorrow. 

But all thb b not new; all thb was always an integral part 
of the Burmese soul. In Burma today there b new cause for 
happiness, because after many years of storm and stress the 
rainbow has touched the lotus. This docs not mean that all is 
now set fair, that there can be no more storms, no more troubll^ 
and difficulties. The political climate of the whole world b 
unsettled and unsafe, but wbe statesmanship and the avoidance 
of the Pakistan road may keep the land of the crested lion safe, 
With the pacification of the Karens, the evacuation of the last 
of the K.M.T’s, and the surrender of the majority of the various 
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insurgents, the sitmtioti has vastly improved ance 1951 when 
the Prime Minister declared that Bmuia waa at the cross* 
roads- Small armed groups, such as were rounded up on the 
Thazi-Kalaw-Taunggyi road in the summer of 1954^ will 
probahly continue to harass the government from time to 
time but present no serious probletn^ 

As to whether ^Red China* has designs on her small 
socialist neighbour—^therc h no indication that she has; the 
present relations between tlic two countries are amicable, and 
there have been to date no incidents along the eight-hundred* 
mile border* And when Chou £n-Lai called on the Burmese 
Prime Minister on his way back from the Geneva Conference 
which settled the fate of Indo-China he declared that China 
would respect the territorial integrity of Btirma, but U Nu 
did not waJk into the Communist parlour when the Chinese 
Premier suggested the signing of a non-agression pact^ 

Communism, whatever the model, is not for a devoutly 
Buddhist country^ The whole oricotation of the Buddhist way 
of life is opposed to the materialism of Marxism. ^‘We have,** 
says U Nu, other choice but Democracy*^* 

There remains but to call down a blessiug on the choke: 
May the Tree of Fulfilment, Fadayihi^in, flourish for them, 
and Pyidawtfuiy their common goal, be fully realized^ There 
is good reason to >elieve that it will be* The rainbow has 
touched the lotus. 


London -Connemara, 
April“Scptembcr, 1954. 
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